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INTRODUCTION 


Our age of specialization produces an almost incredible amount of 
monographic research in all fields of human knowledge. So great is 
the mass of this material tliat even tlic professional scholar cannot 
keep abreast of the contributions in anything but a restricted part 
of his general subject. In all branches of learning the need for intel- 
ligent synthesis is now more urgent than ever before, and this need 
is felt by the layman even more acutely than by the scholar. He 
cannot hope to read the products of microscopic research or to "keep 
up with the changing interpretations of experts, unless new knowl- 
edge and new viewpoints arc made accessible to him by those who 
make it their business to be informed and who arc competent to 
speak with authority. 

These volumes, published under the general title of The Rise of 
Modern Europe arc designed primarily to give the general reader 
and student a reliable survey of European history written by experts 
in various branches of that vast subject. In consonance with the 
current broad conceptiorrs of the scope of history, they attempt to 
go beyond a merely political-military narrative, and to lay stress 
upon social, economic, religious, scientific and artistic developments. 
The minutely detailed, chronological approach is to some extent 
sacrificed in the effort to emphasize the dominant factors and to 
set forth their interrelationships. At the same time the division of 
European history into national histories has been abandoned and 
wherever possible attention has been focussed upon larger forces 
common to the whole of European civilization. These arc the broad 
lines on which this history as a whole has been laid out. The in- 
dividual volumes are integral parts of the larger scheme, but they 
are intended also to stand as independent units, each the work of 
a scholar well qualified to treat the period covered by his book. 
Each volume contains about fifty illustrations selected from the mass 
of contemporary pictorial material. All non-contemporary illustra- 

iz 
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dons have been excluded on principle. The bibliographical note 
appended to each volume is designed to facilitate further study of 
special aspects touched upon in the text. In general every effort has 
been made to give the reader a clear idea of the main movements 
in European history, to embody the monographic contributions of 
research t^orkers, and to present the material in a forceful and 
vivid manner. 

It seemed advisable, in planning this scries, to provide for an 
introductory volume, sketching in broad lines the background of 
some of the outstanding movements and characteristics of the mod* 
cm era. The difficult task of sclcaing the salient points in the 
development of two centuries has been undertaken by Professor 
Chcyncy, a dean of the historical profession in America and a 
scholar well knosvn through his previous writings. Professor 
Chcyncy has very wisely eschewed any attempt to present a com- 
plete or exhaustive account of this long and involved period. He 
has, instead, kept constantly in mind the rex^uirement that he write 
an introductory volume. His stress throughout has been placed on 
those factors and developments of the soolied later middle ages 
which v>xrt to have a future. In oUicr words, he has consistently 
.^dircacd his glance forward rather tlun backward, and he has tried, 

, not to be inclusive, but to select typial phenomena to illustrate 
general tendencies. Considering the European scene as a v.ho!e, he 
has written at some length of the development of trade and com. 
municaiions, of the rise of capitalism, of the emergence of the 
middle class. He has considered also the repercussions of these 
factors, such as the appearance of representative government, the 
grmvih of popular unrest, the rise of national feeling, the transfor* 
mation of the Church and the nesv movements in literature and art. 
Quite apart from the function of this volume in tlie general series, 
the reader should find this book a stimulating account and ap* 
pratsal of the historical origins of some of the outstanding traits 
of the modern svorld. 

WiutsM Lsviia 
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If the merit of this book were in proportion to the time it has taken 
to write it; if the vistas of human history through this period of 
endings and beginnings that have disclosed themselves to the writer 
would open out to the reader; if the hundreds of famous men and 
women that crowded the stage during these two hundred years 
could have been given speaking parts, no reader or reviewer could, 
probably, speak too highly of the book. There is no lack of richness 
and variety of material in its subject. But I fear its long chapters 
lie lifeless and vapid. The performers necessarily come on the stage 
and go off again uncharacterized and often even unnamed. The 
difficulty lies not, in the abundance and variety of the events, the 
personality of the people, or the interest and significance of the 
institutions of the period; but in the difficulty of narrating and de- 
scribing them, in the inspiration that would be necessary to give 
them life. The imagination of the reader will have to fill out 
the deficiencies of the writer. Moreover this volume is intended as 
an introduction to a long series. Something of contemporary interest 
has necessarily, therefore, been sacrificed to the prospective of its 
outlook. 

It is obvious that so many aspects of so long a period could not 
have been studied or written altogether from contemporary sources. 
I can only say that the material has been drawn from the best 
and most scholarly works I know, that I have had the constant and 
invaluable criticism of the editor and of other academic friends, that 
here and there this study represents old fields of original research, 
and that some of it has been subjected to the best of all tests, the 
interest of my students. 

Edwam) P. Cheyney 

Springfield, Pa. 

September, 1935. 
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chapter One 


THE EXPANSION OF TRADE AND THE INCREASE 

OF WEALTH 

I. INTRODUCTION 

It is an experience, not so common perhaps as it should be, but not 
unknown to some of us, to watch the increasing glow of the early 
morning spread over the landscape. Few of the objects disclosed are 
new, but all appear in an altered and constandy changing light. It is 
the dawn of a new day. The scene is set for a series of new occur- 
rences. So it was with the coming on of modern times. No thought- 
ful student of history will now think of the middle ages, as he might 
have a generation ago, as a period of darkness. They had their own 
interest, their own culture, their own greatness. It is not in a contrast 
between darkness and light that the distinction between the middle 
ages and modern times is to be found, but in a difference of environ- 
ment. The more the sources of our knowledge of the early modern 
centuries are studied the more do they disclose a new age. It is in a 
very real sense the dawn of a new era. 

The tendency of scholarship has been to push the beginning of 
the modern period further and further back. As we obtain a clearer 
perspective, it becomes increasingly evident that by the middle of 
the thirteenth century the real middle ages were over. A great era 
had passed away, its special characteristics outlived, its work accom- 
plished. Those institutions which were destined to permanency had 
been placed on durable foundations. The Catholic church had been 
organized and its doctrines formulated, the basic systems of law had 
been elaborated, the universities had been founded, the older towns 
had been chartered, the chief lines of commerce had been marked 
out. On the other hand those institutions which were to disappear 
were obviously already in decay: feudalism was losing its universal 
sway; the Crusades were over; in the very year with which this 
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volume begins Frederick II, the last of the medieval empciois 
claiming universal dominion, died and the long struggle between 
empire and papacy gradually ceased to interest dicir respective pro- 
ponents. Little that was specifically medieval survived in any vigor 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 

There was no sudden change. Birth and death of instituuons as 
of populations nearly balanced one another. Most periods of history 
— and this is no exception— are marked by the simultaneous fading 
away of old insututions and the rise of new.' From the middle of 
the thirteenth century onward, through the remainder of that cen- 
tury, m the active hundred years that followed and as the fifteenth 
century progressed, old institutions sank into insignificance, much 
that was new appeared. In these aoo years trade, industry and 
finance, under the influence of a nascent capitalism, superseded 
agriculture as the mam economic basis of European socictyj town 
life grew in importance; the middle classes became more influential, 
the lower classes more resuve; freedom took the place of serfdom 
among the rural masses, signs of the awakening of a national spirit 
became visible; boundaries of states were more settled. New dy- 
nasties took advantage of these condiUons to build centralized 
monarchical states; the art of war was more highly developed, the 
church, weakened from within and without, lost its authority; new 
knowledge and new habits of thought were acquired. By some 
such date as 1450 a new age had arrived, and on the stage of a new 
Europe the drama of modern history was to be played. The present 
volume IS the prologue of the play It is an account of the principal 
developments in the history of Europe from 1250 to 1450, or perhaps 
to I.J53, to include the last dying gasp of ihc old Eastern Empire. 

II. Tirs SPREAO OF COMMENCE 

The most fundamental of the changes that marked the passage 
from medieval to modern limes was the increase of wealth, and the 
principal cause of the increase of wealth was the extension of com- 
merce. The exchange of goods has been of great significance m the 
odvance of avilizauon. Even the chalTcring of the local market place 

HttUingi, !a bi» »u«seiti»e book Th4 of UyiH* Aa*t (Ue^o. 

1944), conlcnd* thal th » period look* tadiT«rd f*iber tluQ forwifd but U ud* 
w coiutder Ike tserckaDt. tke Uokcr, tbe caplorer. or ik« rtligioua refetscr 
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breaks the stolid inertia o£ mere domestic production and consump- 
tion. Distant trade exerts a more profound influence. The trails 
along which merchants have carried goods for sale are older and 
better worn than the routes by which tribes have migrated or armies 
have marched. Articles of Asiatic jade found along the wayside in 
western Russia, the Arabic coins collected along the Baltic coasts 
and now in Swedish museums, Roman coins picked up on obscure 
Alpine passes, these are but chance evidences of the distant journey- 
ings of early merchants.” Along these trading routes, across frontiers 
of climate and race have come men of different nationalities and 
stages of culture, bringing objects of need or desire and luxuries 
which soon became necessities. Imports enriched the life of the lands 
to which they came and furnished an incentive to the production, 
for purposes of exchange, of things in demand elsewhere. The very 
name “goods,” common to so many languages, indicates the desir- 
ability of objects of trade and the satisfaction men have felt in 
obtaining them. 

Nor is the process of trade merely an economic one. Commerce 
has built bridges across which ideas as well as men and goods have 
passed. The foreign costume, customs and language of merchants 
have stirred the sluggish minds of backward nations. Traders from 
the Mediterranean brought in their packs to the northern and 
western barbarians objects of art, pictures, manuscripts and other 
such marvels, as well as coarser necessary goods. In like fashion the 
products of barbarous lands have always intrigued the imagination 
of civilized peoples. Trade destroys isolation. Provincialism cannot 
long survive the arrival and departure of ships and caravans, the 
intercourse of merchants at markets and fairs. The exchange of 
goods, in early times, was the most influential of economic processes. 

It is not, however, with this primitive and seminal trade that we 
are now engaged, nor indeed with that body of widespread com- 
merce that existed through the whole middle ages, but rather with 
the extension and development of trade, amounting almost to a 
transformation, that characterized the period now under discussion. 

3 See, e.g. E. J. Arne, La Suide et VOrient (Uppsala, 1914); R. Hennig, “Zur 
Verkehrsgeschichte Ost- und Nordeuropas im 8ten bis laten Jahrhundert," Historische 
Zeitschrift, CXV (1915)1 1-30: J- E. Tyler, The Alpine Passes in the Middle Ages, 
962-1250 (Oxford, 1890), chap. xv. 
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During these years commerce became Europe wide, just as a century 
later it was to become world wide New routes by land and river 
and along the coasts were opened up Old cities with roots deep in 
the past, i£ they were favorably situated for trade, grew m popula 
tion, wealth and influence Towns formerly insignificant, if they 
were similarly situated, became rich and powerful Some, especially 
in France, were deliberately founded ® Capital came to be extensively 
used, notwithstanding religious opposition, and increased m volume 
Commerce was the foundation of the policy of some states and one 
of the leading motives for public acuon m all This is rcflerted m 
the surviving records If a calculation of the number of written 
documents of all kinds could be made from the statute books, city 
memorandum books, correspondence and diplomatic collections of 
that time, it would probably show more items connected with trade 
than with cither the state or the church Men engaged m purchasing 
goods for export or import, in transporting them by ship, boat, 
wagon or pack, in traveling or sojourning in foreign cities, m 
financing them and those served by them are the great constituency 
back of these records In general literature the merchant becomes 
almost as familiar as the knight, the monk or the minstrel Even m 
Chaucer’s varied company of pilgrims 

'’A merchant was there with a forked beard, 

In modey, and high on horse he sat, 

Upon his head a Flcmuh beaver hat ” 

III THE MATERIALS OF COMMERCE 

There was no lack of matenals for trade The oldest and still 
probably the largest in amount were those natural producuoos and 
commodities which, m demand everywhere, could only be pro- 
duced easily in certain places An instance was that simple necessity 
of all life, salt It was one of the oldest objects of trade and even in 
our day caravans still cross the desert to Tlmbucioo burdened with 

•Tli« belt iiagle itudjr oC ibe rile of the towni I* IL Piitna* IferfietW CUki 
O rvw iJte KrtitW ef TrtJ* {Pr«»t«o 15*1) but •«« *l »5 A. Luch*ir« L*i 
Oirerti (new *»1 P*n» i«it) O. 
SehmJkr Dtuiickt* Slidlwifn «■ Znt (Boon. 15 J 1 ) A- LutLiirt Ui 

Di^erttut (Pktli. >5<S) 
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it, while modern steamers bring it from Spain to the cod-fisheries 
of Nova Scotia. In the early modern centuries, when rising popula- 
tions created a growing demand and when many nearby sources 
of supply were still undiscovered, it was especially familiar.'^ It was 
evaporated by tlie sun in the artificial salt pools on the islands sur- 
rounding Venice and in the natural lagoons on the Bay of Biscay, 
or pumped from the salt wells of Liineburg, or hewn from the 
mines of Salzburg, and was then carried in great quantities to other 
regions.® Long lines of packhorscs came down to the Istrian and 
Dalmatian shores of the Adriatic to obtain the salt brought over in 
boats from Venice and to carry it inland through Serbia, Croatia 
and Hungary. One of the largest convoys of vessels sailing from 
North Germany was the salt fleet, going to the coast of France to 
bring back the requirements for salting the herring of the Baltic 
and the stockfish of the Scandinavian coast. English vessels regu- 
larly frequented the same source of supply. One of the busiest scenes 
of the early modern world was that described by a fourteenth 
century traveler sailing through the Sound between Denmark and 
Sweden. For fifty miles along the shores of Scania, while the shoals 
of herring were passing from the North Sea into the Baltic in early 
autumn, he saw thousands of boats engaged in catching, salting, 
packing and shipping fish. A whole population of coopers, rope- 
makers, blacksmiths and other artisans as well as purveyors of food 
and drink, 300,000 men, the traveler thought, were established in a 
temporary city of huts along the shore.® 

Wine was in demand by the well-to-do in all countries, but it 
could be produced only where a southern sun ripened the grapes. 
There was therefore a wine-trade between the south and the north 
along all available routes, and as wealth became greater and luxury 
more widespread this trade came to play a larger and larger part. 
Gascony and Guienne were the most famous wine growing regions 
in Europe. The purchase and sale of wine gave the fairs of central 

* See the highly interesting essay of Henri Hauser, ‘‘Le Sel dans 1 ‘Histoire,” Revue 
Economique Internationale, III (1927), 270-9. 

® Hermann Heineken, Der Sahhandel Luneburgs mit Liibcck bis sum Anfang des IS 
Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1908), esp. the introduction; and Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, 
Studien zur Geschichte des Ocsterreicltischcn Salzwcsens (Innsbruck, 1917), 114-26. 

® Philippe de Mezieres, “Le Songe du Vieil Pelerin,” Academic des Inscriptions, 
XVI, 226; XVII, 491; L. F. Saizman, English Trade in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 
193O, 372-5- 
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France much of their activity, while in the south wine was the 
staple commodity, and the great city of Bordeaux lived largely on 
the profits of its export. In England duties on its import were one 
of the prmapal sources of royal income. The struggle for the pos- 
session of this trade was among the causes of the Hundred Years 
War, and Gascony was for its sake the last of the English possessions 
in France to be surrendered 

The wines of Burgundy and other parts of France made up a 
considerable part of the trade of Bruges j the great wine house of 
the German merchants near the Thames in London testified to 
the popularity of the wines shipped from Cologne, Mainz and 
Strassburg; the sweet wines of Italy, Greece and Crete were known 
and favored everywhere in Europe. Wine was the principal con- 
stituent of the brisk trade between France and Ireland as iron 
was m Insh-Spamsh commerce before “Ireland’s undoing.’’* 

The list of sucli simple products, each with its supply, its demand. 
Its transportation, its contribution to the increasing bulk of com- 
merce, could be extended almost indefinitely. Lumber was already 
running short in many shipbuilding regions; the shores of the 
lagoons of the northern Adriatic and the coast lands of the Mediter- 
ranean islands had been denuded of their forests, and oak, larch 
and fir had to be brought to Vcncuan, Ragusan and other shipyards 
from farther and farther inland or from the Black Sea.* The word 
“spruce” still testifies to its introduction into England from Prussia 
on the Baltic. The Dutch were already bringing shipbuilding ma- 
terials from the same shores Pitch, so necessary for treating vessels 
and cordage, had to be brought from regions naturally producing 
resinous trees. The furs worn by noble, prelate and wealthy burgher, 
except for the commonest kinds, were brought from the north and 
cast.” 

*Sec A. L. Sinon Tfc/ Uttt^ry of iSr fVtHO Trade England 
I. pa»»in. lU I’lre&ne, **170 Grind Commerce d ExporUtiMi an Sfoyra Agt Lot Visa 
d« Fnoce,” Annaltt d*/fut#ira £eenom\^nt ri Seeyalt, V (lOJS). ars 4J 

*Silxtiuo op. cit.. clup S«>U Alice S Green, Tht Uaktng of Irtland tnd Ut Un- 
doing (Loodofl. 1908), ij 14, iS-j] 

•F C. Lane, "Venetian Sluppisf durtns Uie Comsurcial Revolution,** 

Uutonool Rnrow, XXWlll aaad. 

** Tba 1 7S4 eraune akioi uacd for a rolie. tbe a 741 for one drtraioc lown and 1 j 6 t 
for anoiber for tbe Duke of Orleans. aO tn one 7ear. would tbnxiselvts 
a (ood paUtborae load broutbt from some dutant fair or market. Cbartes Vll of 
France tpent in one jear. 1404, 4.JO0 livrea for furs. 
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les, leather, tallow, hemp, honey, wax and grain to supplc- 
So hidficicnt harvests were carried from region to region. Iron, 
ment depper and tin, silver and gold were produced in very rc- 
lead, coareas but were in universal demand. Lead was used to cover 
stricted s of churches, castles and town halls; tin, produced almost 
die roofely in England, was mixed with lead to make the pewter 
exclusivf English and Continental craftsmen, and with copper to 
work oie bronze for casting fourteenth and fifteenth century cannon 
make tlier masterpieces of the new founders’ arc of Italy, 
and otll played perhaps the largest part of any of these material 
Wools. Sheep were of course raised everywhere, and there was in 
produc places a considerable local trade in wool and sheepskins 
many n the town and the surrounding country-side. But not every 
betweey was orderly enough to enable the manor, the castle or the 
countno keep its large flocks safe from predatory hands till they 
abbey be shorn. Besides, climate, herbage and established breeds 
could the wool of some regions better or cheaper or more suited to 
made i purposes than that of others, so that hundreds of thousands 
certaiiles and sacks were transported yearly from favored wool 
of bang areas to the centers of textile industry. Eastern England 
growiiorthern Spain were regions famous for their wool. From the 
and rsh moors it was carried across the Channel to the manufactur- 
EngliDwns of Flanders and northern France. Much was carried by 
ing to Florence and Pisa and by land across the Alps to northern 
sea t<, and especially to Venice for manufacture or for export. One 
Italyjin company, the Scotti of Piacenza, in 1273 shipped wool worth 
Italiad pounds, the equivalent in buying power of more than three- 
14, adters of a million dollars of our money. The export duty on 
quar[ made up approximately one-third the ordinary income of the 
woolish crown. In 1273 the total export of wool from England was 
Ength some $9,000,000 in modern value, for which the government 
wor|ved about $200,000 in taxes.^^ The duty on wool was offered 

recei. Schaubc, “Die Wollausfuhr Englands”, Vicrteljahrschrift fiir Soxiat und Wiri- 
^sgcschichte, VI (190S) 52-56, 68, 183. Exact equivalents in modern value of sums 
Aney named in early records are almost impossible to obtain. In order to give some 
rc/ia/frgsion of reality to such figures, however, each sum has been changed into its 
**’5rn bullion equivalent, then multiplied by ten as an approximation to the ratio 
*°^’^|iurteenth to twentieth century prices. These amounts therefore must be considered 
modt.jjivg rather than accurate, 
of ff 
sugg 
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as security for the large sums borrowed by the English kings from 
the bankers, and the bills of lading drawn against cargoes exported 
were one of the prindpal forms of international finance. The power 
to specify the staple totvn to which all wool from England had to 
be sent was, during the first half of the fourteenth century, one of 
the chief weapons of her diplomacy.** 

England ^vas late in developing manufactures, and continued to 
export wool and other raw materials to the very close of this period, 
but on the Continent one of the most marked changes of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was the specialization which 
made handicrafts rather than trade the characteristic occupation of 
many towns. The Flemish cities, Ghent, Ypres, Courtrai and others, 
bought their food supply from the surrounding country and from 
England and wool for their manufoctures from England and Spain, 
In turn they exported fine woolen, linen and even cotton and silk 
cloths woven from imported materials. This shift from trade to 
handicraft worked a profound transformation in their economic 
and social, and indeed in their political, organization. This will be 
discussed later; here we need only note that it made Flanders rich 
and increased her political and commercial significance.*’ 

Much the same was true of several Italian towns, notably Flor- 
ence, which became famous for fine weaving and dyeing, importing 
the wool for her manufactures directly by bnd and, through Pisa 
and Livorno, by sea. By the close of the fourteenth century a whole 
list of towns, Bourges and Roussillon, Augsburg and Ulm, Barcelona 
and Beauvais and many others, were producers of ss'oolen goods 
and other textiles for home use and for export. Other cities gained 
a reputation for special manufaaures and based their trade upon 
them. Milan, Bordeaux, Nurnberg and Marseilles were noted for 
products of iron and siccl, armor, swords, firearms and cutlery; 
Lucca and Paris for silk; Venice for iron, glass, goldsmith’s work, 
bronze and sdver bells; other cities and districts for leather goods, 

u A. L. Jcock<«, Onffia. tU vU X-Mltra rf tU SltfU tf 

Uni (PhiUddpbi*. 19*8) i E. E. Rkh. •*Tbe o! tb« SupU*," CnmbrUge 
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objects o£ art in gold, silver, carved wood, iron and bone, statuary, 
gloves, fine productions of wool, linen and silk, illuminated manu- 
scripts and musical instruments. 

Some of these manufactures have perpetuated the names of their 
place of special origin; Cambric from Cambrai, lawn from Laon, 
diapered cloth from Ypres, hangings from Arras, the lace of that 
name from Valenciennes, Brussels carpet and lace from that Nether- 
land city. Others came from farther away, muslin from Mosul, 
calico from Calicut, damask from Damascus, buckram from 
Bokhara. 

It is not to be considered, therefore, that the trade in gross com- 
modities, notwithstanding their volume, was the principal material 
of commerce. Indeed, as the period progressed, the number, variety 
and value of fine products, especially manufactures, became greater 
and greater. A fifteenth century versifier gives long lists of goods 
customarily brought into England.^"* Of all the commodities he 
enumerates, — from Spain, dates, raisins, licorice, iron, Castile soap, 
wax, quicksilver; from Flanders, cloth and cartwheels; from Prussia, 
beer and bacon, copper, silver, and bowstaves, pitch, canvas and 
flax; from Ireland, woolen and linen cloth and otter skins, and from 
other countries scores of other products — there are none on which 
he dilates more and, it must be acknowledged, with greater dis- 
approval than those with which 

“The great galleys of Venice and Florence 
Be wel ladene with things of complacence.” 

The “spicerye and other grocers’ ware,” the “sweet wynes,” the 
“nifles, trifles, that litell have availed,” the “apes and japes and 
marmusettes tayled,” and the other things with which they “cleverly 
blear the eyes” of the innocent Englishmen, are typical products 
of the Levant trade, one of the lines of early commerce of the 
greatest interest. This trade included not only the products of the 
Levant proper, that is of the shores and islands of the eastern 
Mediterranean, but also the products of the Far East which reached 
Europe for the most part through the Levant. From the islands of 

“The Libelle of Englysche Polycye”, written 1436, in Political Poems and Songs 
relating to English History (Rolls Series) II, 160, 169, 171, 173 (new edition, Oxford 
1926). 
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Cyprus and Crete, from Phocca with its rich deposits o£ alum, and 
from Chios with its groves of mastic, from the mainlands of Asia 
Minor and Greece, and from many of the islands, came olives, 
nuts, dyes, wme, certain fine leathers and cotton. 

But nature's treasure house for a whole group of objects which 
have always been keenly desired by men lay sull further east. From 
Persia, India, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas and even from 
as &r away as Chma, came drugs, perfumes, musk and civet, medi* 
ernes, camphor, indigo and other dyes, fragrant and polished woods. 
Hue silks, cottons and other woven goods, ivory, porcelain, and all 
known precious stones — diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, tur- 
quoise, onyx, jade, pearls. From the same regions came all the 
edible spices of the world, pepper, dbves, nutmeg, cinnamon, mace, 
allspice. 

The growing wealth of Europe could almost be measured by its 
increased demand for these luxuries Aitracuvc, precious, compact, 
these Far Eastern goods were traded m throughout the East and 
made their way westward along various routes and by various 
conveyances There were land and river routes by which they 
reached Europe, across the Caspun and up the Volga to the far 
north, across the Black Sea through Poland or up the Danube to 
central Europe, but in the mam they were brought by more southern 
routes to the ports of Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt. Here they 
became a part of the varied commerce of the Mediterranean.*® 

IV. THE FLANDERS FLEET OF VENICE 

A map of the trade routes of Europe at this time shows a maze 
of lines ** Every navigable river was a highway, every protected bay 
a harbor, every practicable pass aaou the mountains a road by which 
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raw materials could be imported or goods be taken to some market. 
There were, besides, some roads across open country. The tentacles 
of commerce reached from Novgorod in Russia in the northeast to 
Toledo in Spain in the southwest, from the Slavic, German and 
Scandinavian coasts of the Baltic in the north, to the African shores 
of the Mediterranean in the south, to the Levant in the southeast, 
and even beyond these limits. It is no more possible in a few para- 
graphs to describe even the main routes in detail than it has been 
to enumerate all the materials of early modern commerce. All that 
can be done is to sketch two or three developments that were espe- 
cially characteristic of this period. 

No one can look at a map of the trade routes without being struck 
by the favorable location of Venice. Built up on her traditional 
sixty islands, as a coral reef is lifted above the surface of the sea, 
she was surrounded by navigable waters and yet protected from 
attack by the Lido and her marshes. She was almost in the geo- 
graphical centre of Europe. Of all the greater western cities she was 
nearest to the East and of all cities in contact with the East she had 
the easiest access to the West. The Adriatic was her natural outlet 
to both the eastern and western Mediterranean. The valleys of the 
Po and the Adige facilitated intercourse with the wealthy cities of 
northern Italy — ^Padua, Verona, Brescia, Milan, Ferrara, Mantua. 
Through the eastern passes of the Alps she had direct connection 
with. the cities of southern Germany, and through the western 
passes more indirecdy with Constance, Zurich, Lucerne and Geneva, 
and so with central Europe. This position of commercial advantage 
she had utilized to the full. Her whole spirit and organization cor- 
responded to her geographical and commercial position. The gov- 
ernment was that of a joint-stock trading company, the Doge its 
president, the Senate its board of directors, the populace its share- 
holders. The policy of Venice was consistently that which would 
best subserve the demands of her commercial interests. From the 
outset that policy had been carried out with intelligence, enterprise 
and unscrupulousness. It had given her great power and wealth. 
Her commerce was already old and far-flung throughout the 
Mediterranean and all the waters connected with it at the time we 
take up the story. 
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Shordy after the begiamng of our period Venice advanced her 
commerce by two innovations one the mtroduction between 1290 
and 1300 of a new type of merchant vessel, the “great galley *, the 
other the establishment, m 1317, of an. all water trading route to 
England and Flanders In Venice, as elsewhere m the Mcditer 
ranean, there had been in use from time immemorial two types of 
vessel, the short, broad, high built sailing ships, and the lower, 
longer, narrower and swifter vessels propelled largely by oars— 
descendants of the old Roman trireme. They can both be seen in any 
Renaissance view of any Mediterranean harbor In both types there 
were new developments at this tun^ but with the round ships we 
have litdc to do, as they were not of great importance till late m the 
fifteenth century and even then afiected private trading more than 
government enterprises, with which we are here concerned The 
“argosies with portly sad of the Merchant of Venice were doubdess 
of this build The tvxjrd ‘argosy* was derived from Ragusa, thcif 
supposed place of ongiiu 

But the parual replacement of the light galleys of the middle 
ages by the ‘great galleys * which were introduced at the close of 
the thirtccnih century was of great and immediate importance The 
new vessels, from 120 to 150 fret in length, carried a crew of 100 to 
200 or even more. At first they relied largely on their oars, though 
provided with one or two masts and sails that could be used in open 
water when the wind Nvas favorable They had twenty five to thirty 
benches on each side, either two or three banks of oars, with one 
man at each oar, (hey were shallow and had but a single deck 
Nevertheless there was room for a considerable cargo This was the 
type of vessel used by the Venetians for ihcir long vo)agcs during 
the period from 1290 to the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
the galleys were superseded by the brger and more developed 
* round * or purely sailing ships 

In the meantime, as tlie fourtccntli century progressed, less and 
less reliance was placed on the oars of the g3lle)s and more and 
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more on the sails, till the former came to be used only to overcome 
that greatest navigating difficulty of early times, getting into and out 
of harbors, or to meet an emergency. It is to be remembered that the 
galleys were also war ships, armed to protect themselves while on 
mercantile voyages, and to act as a navy in time of war. They had 
become by the end of our period swift, low-built sailing vessels, 
provided with auxiliary oars. Some forty or fifty such galleys, 
requiring 11,000 men for their crews, were usually in commission, 
in addition to the multitude of smaller vessels of various rigs belong- 
ing to Venetian merchants or to the government.^® The oarsmen 
were generally free men, often immigrants from Slavonia or other 
part of the mainland, hired for each voyage. Later we hear of the 
use of prisoners taken in war, condemned felons and even slaves 
bought in the east. Slaves were stiU a constituent of Venetian trade 
with the Black Sea and with Egypt, although the slave trade was 
officially frowned upon.®® A special guard of twenty or thirty 
bowmen was provided for each galley; upon occasion the rowers, 
too, must fight and weapons were carried along for their use if 
needed. 

Shortly after the introduction of these galleys, in 1299, their 
organization into fleets was initiated. The commanding officer was 
elected by the Senate and strict regulations were established for 
their use. They were given the monopoly of the import and export 
of silks, spices and light and precious wares generally. After about 
1350 the galleys were generally the property of the government, 
merely rented to the merchants, who paid the expenses and reaped 
the profits of their voyages.®^ 

It was with such fleets that the sea trade with England and the 
Netherlands was opened up in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The Genoese had already, according to tradition, sailed out 
through the Straits of Gibraltar in 1270 and 1291 into that open 
ocean which was later to become so familiar to them, and by way 
of which one of their fellow countrymen was ultimately to make 

Statement of the Doge Mocenigo, A.D. 1423 (Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores, xxii, 942, 959-60). 

Heyd, Commerce du Levant, II, 555-83; Molmcnti, Venice I, i, 124-6. 

F. C. Lane, Venetian Ships and Shipping of the Renaissance (Baltimore, 1934), 
chap. i. 
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the discovery of a new world. But Genoa’s commercial ventures 
were ill supported from home; these expeditions came to nothing, 
and her carracks, if they passed outside the Straits at all, continued 
long to hug the shore and seldom to venture to the south or the 
north. 

Vemce on the other hand habitually gave to her trade direction 
and support. When, m the later years of the thirteenth century, a 
quarrel broke out between the Venetian and French governments 
which made difficult the land traffic across the Alps to the fairs of 
Champagne and the Netherlands, the sea route was resorted to. In 
1317 a fleet of galleys passed boldly through the Straits, skirted the 
coast of Spam and Portugal, crossed the Bay of Biscay, rounded 
Cape Fimsterrc and made its way to England and the Netherlands, 
something over 2500 miles, the longest voyage undertaken by 
European trading vessels since anuquity. Almost every year there- 
after a fleet was sent to England and Flanders.*® To disunguish it 
from the four or live fleets sent more or less regularly to diffierent 
points m the Mediterranean (the Tana Fleet, the Syrian Fleet, the 
Egyptian Fleet) this was known as the Flanders FIwl It had a 
long, varied and interesting history, extending well into the six- 
teenth century. 

In January or February or at latest in March the Senate ordered 
the equipment of one to six galleys, appointed a captain and a vicc- 
captam of the fleet from one or other of the 200 noble Venetian 
families — a Dandolo, a Cembo, a Zeno, a Morosini, a Loredano; 
arranged for the proiccuon of each galley by a company of archers 
made up of young members of the aristocracy, and tlicn proceeded 
to auction off freight space to merchants who had goods to export 
or wished to order goods for the return voyage. Even the masters 
of the individual galleys were usually members of the aristocracy— 
Trcvisani, Coniarini, Giusuniam. This however signifies IiitJc, since 
almost all Venetians, even the highest, were merchanu and most 
saw sea service at one lime or another in their lives. The caputn 
of the fleet had to live with some display. At one umc he was 

" S«e MpccuUr A Sduube *'Oie AbIIbcc <!cr \tscilimKbr» C»Imcal»Sma bmU 
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required to take with him two trumpeters, two filers, a notary 
public, a physician, and a group of clerks.“^ 

The fleet sailed usually in the early spring. It made its way down 
the Adriatic, passed to the south of Sicily or between the island 
and the mainland, crossed the Tyrrhenian Sea to Corsica, then to 
the Balearic Islands and the southern coast of Spain, and so out 
through the Straits and up the coast of Spain and Portugal. A 
bold dash across the Bay of Biscay and into the Channel brought 
it to Southampton or Dover, whence some of the galleys went to 
Sandwich or up the Thames to London; the larger part crossed to 
Sluys, the seaport of Bruges in Flanders, or to Middelburg in 
Holland or Antwerp in Brabant. Stops were made on the way and 
merchants and mariners went ashore to set up small, temporary 
markets in the Mediterranean ports or in Lisbon, but bulk was not 
really broken till the fleet reached the Flemish or English ports. 

Galley Wharf on the Thames is thought by some to indicate the 
traditional landing-place of the Venetians in London. A less doubt- 
ful survival of their visits is a tablet in the little village church of 
Stoneham near Southampton, carved with the Imperial double eagle 
and with the inscription SepttUura di Schola dei Schiavoni, doubtless 
the burial place of members of the gild of Slavonian rowers of the 
Venetian galleys who died in port at Southampton or near enough 
to shore to be buried in consecrated ground.”^ The fleet during the 
thirty, forty, or fifty days it was allowed by local regulation to 
remain in Flanders or England, disposed of the sugar, spices, cur- 
rants, dates, wine, alum, dyes, drapery, cotton, silk, armor, paper, 
glass, books and other fine goods that made up the greater part of 
its cargo, and loaded for the return voyage wool, cloth, hides, 
leather, iron, lead, tin and pewter from England; serges, caps, 
cudery, brass and bowstrings from Bruges, and similar gleanings 
from the fairs and market-places which were in reach of the stop- 
ping-places of the fleet.^® 

Return cargoes were assembled in advance by resident Venetian 

** Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, I. 43 , 53. 

“ Victoria History of the Counties of England; Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, 
W. Page, ed., Ill, 480. 

^'The preface of the Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, by Rawdon Brown, gives 
an excellent account of Venetian commerce with England. 
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merchants. In the fifteenth century there were regularly established 
settlements, “factories” or communities of Venetian merchants m 
Bruges and in London. Lists of the consuls and vice-consuls and of 
the merchants who acted as their counsellors still exist. There is 
extant also an abundant correspondence between them and the 
home government. The Venetian Senate never relaxed its control 
over Its subjects. When, m 1402, die captam of the fleet, Scr Lorenzo 
Contarmi, asked to be allowed to fulfil a vow by visiting the shrine 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, he was granted permission, but only 
on condition that he go ashore, make his pilgrimage and return 
within the one day, not sleeping od his galley. As hide independence 
was left to the merchants m these oudying residences as to the 
officers of the fleet Letters and presents for the king, courtiers and 
other persons of influence were provided by the Senate and mstruc- 
uons were constandy being sent to resident Venetian merchants m 
the Netherlands and England A courier was sent overland monthly 
with communiations to and from the government and for the con* 
venience of the merchants, who defrayed his expenses By a resolu* 
uon of the Senate, not more than ^2 sterling could be spent by the 
merchants in England m celebrating the festival of Sl Mark, and 
not more than ^20 yearly could be given m bribes to the English 
customhouse officers to induce them to put a low valuation on 
goods. Although the export duties paid on goods shipped from 
Venice to London were estimated at a sum equivalent to some 
$80,000 in modern money, the salaries of the consul and vice- 
consul were fixed at a low figure. By order of the Senate and by 
grant of the English and various Flemish town governments, dis- 
putes among Venetian merchants could be settled before ihcir own 
consuls, without appeal to local authoriucs. Extra-terruonality was a 
familiar practice m the fifteenth century. 

Foragn traders, and espcaally sailors, seldom come into alien 
communiucs without becoming involved in occasional strife. The 
whole history of this penod was punttuated with conflicts between 
foreigners and natives, even in tunc of peace when the foreigner 
was supposed to enjoy the protection of royal favor and local 
tolerance. In 1319 Nicoleta Basadooj, agent for a Venetian mcrcliant. 
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sold in London 10,000 pounds o£ sugar and 1000 pounds of candy, 
invested the money in wool at Boston fair, loaded his goods on 
two English vessels and sailed for Flanders. On the way the 
English crew murdered him and seized the wool, or else he died 
and they stole it, took it to Bruges and sold it. This was pure 
piracy, so after a long dispute the king apparendy made recompense. 
Scarcely was this matter settled when in 1322 a brawl occurred at 
Southampton between the crews of five Venetian galleys and a 
crowd on the wharves. Several Englishmen lost their lives and 
some property was destroyed. The masters of the galleys acknowl- 
edged their responsibility and agreed to make payment to the 
parties aggrieved. In the meantime, two Venetian ships of the next 
year’s fleet were plundered by the English in retaliation. But the 
king valued his import and export duties and deprecated the vio- 
lence, so after various payments had been made all prosecutions 
were withdrawn. The king issued a pardon and promised the 
Venetians protection and continued freedom of trade. There were 
more disputes in 1370 and 1374, this time concerning certain Vene- 
tian goods seized by Englishmen. On these occasions the officers of 
the fleet found it advisable to deny the oarsmen shore-leave in order 
to avoid “affrays and other mischief.’’”® 

Causes of conflict were various. Three English ships, asserting 
England’s “command of the sea,’’ ordered a fleet of galleys between 
Antwerp and Southampton to strike their sails and, when they 
refused, tried to board them. The Venetian captain called his troops 
to quarters and in a running fight killed eighteen English sailors 
with the loss of but two of his own men. The king, not wanting to 
enter upon a dispute, made light of the matter, declared that sailors 
who of their own accord entered into a fight must bear their own 
losses, and suggested that the whole matter be settled over a friendly 
pot of wine. The Venetians, along with other foreigners, suffered 
also from the popular rising of 1381 and from Jack Cade’s rebellion 
of 1456. They were so harshly treated at this time and “insulted,” 
to use their word, that all Venetians, Genoese, Florentines and 
Luccans quit London and established themselves for a time at 


^Rymer, Foedera, 11 , pt. i, SM, 546, $68, 593. H. S. Rawlinson 
Galleys”, The Mariner's Mirror, XII (igaS), 150-1 154-6, 157. 
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Winchester, agreeing that none of their number would buy or sell 
in London.^’ 

It will be observed that in all these disputes, however unpopular 
the foreigners may have been with the populace, the government 
favored them. Thu was natural. In addition to the import and 
export dunes they paid to the crown and the attractive commodiucs 
they brought to England, the Venenan merchants, like others, were 
from time to ume induced by the king to lend him money.®® When 
he asked for the loan of galleys, however, he was put off on various 
pretexts. Edward III, Henry VI and Edward IV successively asked 
and were refused. The Venetian government was always dose fisted 
with Its ships. The galleys were apt to be away from Venice on a 
northern voyage for six or eight months, and the Doge and Senate 
were always restive till the ships were again safely behind the lado 
Letters were constantly being sent ordering the captain of the fleet 
to hasten his departure from Bruges or London, or to assemble hu 
fleet prompdy at Southampton for the journey back. 

Our period doses with the career of the Flanders Fleet in full 
progress. At no time were its arrivals and departures more regular, 
or the commodities it brought in and took out of England and the 
Netherlands more varied and valuable. Its decline lies in the next 
century, though the total amount of Venetian trade rose for a time 
after 1450 and only gradually changed in character.®® What was its 
average or total volume durmg the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries or what was the increase of wealth of Venice during that 
penod we have no means of calculating exaedy. Of its great extent 
there IS no doubt. The wealth of Venice was one of the marvels of 
the time. It approached the age long acquisiUons of Constantmoplc. 
Certainly the fonds in its city treasury and the private fortunes of 
Its merchants were sufficient, notwithstanding consuming wars and 
expensive diplomacy, to erect great churches and public buildings, 
to carry on public works, to collect treasures of art, to build the 
palaces we still admire, most of which were erected m this period, 
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and to make Venice a leader in the artistic and intellectual Renais- 
sance. 


V. THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 

Any attempt to describe in brief terms other lines of commerce 
in the Mediterranean and in central Europe, or to discuss the evi- 
dence of its extension in those regions and the consequent increase 
of the wealth of Europe, must necessarily be futile. Genoa, Pisa, 
Florence, Marseilles, Barcelona and a score of other cities had each 
a history comparable to that of Venice. It may be worth while, 
however, to call attention to a field of maritime trade, not very 
different from that of the Mediterranean, in the far north of Europe, 
which rose, came to its culmination and began to decline within the 
limits of this period. This was the trade carried on by an organized 
group of cities in northern Germany, the well-known Hanseatic 
League.^° 

Confederations of towns, familiar elsewhere in this period of 
active city life, were especially characteristic of Germany. The loose 
organization of the Empire left the numerous and growing cities 
semi-independent but subject to many dangers; they took refuge in 
combination. The weakness of the central government left their 
merchants exposed to exorbitant toils on rivers and roads — there 
were at one time sixty-two custom-house frontiers on the Rhine 
alone — to the tyranny of the great and the violence of the petty 
nobles, and to the depredations of pirates and highwaymen. Their 
destructive competition with one another was scarcely less injurious. 
It was, besides, only the combined influence of a group of cities that 
could bid for or wrest privileges of trade in foreign parts. There 
were earlier confederations, the Westphalian, the Swabian, three 
successive Rhenish leagues and others, which included from five or 
six to eighty or ninety towns. These were mostly in southern and 
central Germany, seeking for the most part political strength in the 
Reichstag and in the government of the country. 

“Among recent treatments see E. Daenell, Ceschichte der deutschen Hattse in der 
zvieiten Hdlfte des I4ten Jahrhundcrts (Leipzig, iSg?); Idem, Die Bliitezeit der 
deutschen Hanse. Two volumes (Berlin, 1905-1906); and the survey of later literature 
by Carl Brinkmann, “The Hanseatic League," Journal of Economic and Business 
History, II (1930) 585-602. The popular account by E. G. Nash, The Hansa, its His- 
tory ainl Romawe (New York, 1929), is v/eL illustrated, but not otherwise useful. 
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^fcaawhllc the great northern amfcdcratlon, based on purely 
commercial foundations, was taking shape. Impcnal control over 
these atics was even slighter than over those of the centre and south 
of Germany. The shadowy powers of the emperor did little to limit 
their mdcpendcnce and less to assist their commercial ambitions. 
On the odver hand their mercantile enterprise seemed boundless; 
small towns favorably situated on harbors or deep rivers, like 
Lubcck, Hamburg and Rostock, became great by developing new 
lines of trade, by captunng the commerce of others, like that of 
the Slavomc traders along the shores of the Baltic or the old Scan- 
dmavian trade with the German settlers at Wisby on the island of 
Gothland, or by gaimng their share of the mtcrnauonal trade with 
Novgorod IQ the cast and with Bruges in the west Mere villages on 
the nver systems of northern Germany grew in the thirteenth cen- 
tury from agriculture and serfdom into commerce, freedom and self- 
government®^ 

In this process of expansion the advantage of umon showed 
themselves in a score of ways. In the early thirteenth century agree- 
ments for rcaprocal privileges of trade and protection were entered 
mto frequently by pairs or small groups of towns. Sometimes these 
newly formed alliances were used to obtam local pnvilcgcs in other 
ones, more often to secure rights in other countries. Indeed, com- 
mon privileges won by German merchants of diEcrcnt towns m 
some foreign city frequently became the basis of a closer umon 
among those towns at home, already fcelmg the tendency of die 
ame toward combinatioiu Sometiines it is hard to say whether the 
drawing together of German towns was a result of the comradeship 
of their merchants abroad, or whether their common action abroad 
resulted from the alliances of their home governments. Whichever 
influence was the stronger, m the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury these German atics and groups of aucs coalesced in a larger 
unity. They developed a habit of common acuon which became 
stronger and stronger until a veritable confederation of aghty or 
more cities and towns came mto existence This was the Hanse of 
the North German atics or the Hanscauc League 

“H, ?ireaft« Ongttu tnd Revtval ef Trade (Princeton. 

I93S)» SOM twelfth centutT and deal* largelr with Flemish towns. See al» 
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The League was rather a natural growth than an artificial crea- 
tion, so it is hardly to be expected that a definite date can be given 
for its origin. But its history is practically coterminous with the 
period widi which we are concerned. The year 1252, when Liibeck 
and Hamburg obtained common rights in the Flemish city of 
Bruges, may be taken as the beginning of deliberate joint action 
abroad, although there are instances of the possession of common 
privileges in the Netherlands earlier in the century and in England 
still earlier. Joint action at home soon became usual. The search for 
security against depredators was reflected in the agreement between 
Liibeck, Rostock and Wismar in 1259, specifying that any of these 
cities which allowed known pirates or robbers to dispose of their 
goods in it should be proscribed and held by the other member 
cities as equally guilty with the outlaws.^” Within the next decade 
there were a number of similar agreements for joint protection of 
merchants against robbers, bandits, pirates and feudal lords. The 
year 1265, when a group of North German towns agreed to be 
subject to one code, “the law of Liibeck,” marks the beginning of a 
further process of internal coherence which gained such momentum 
that in 1293 the representatives of twenty-six towns in assembly at 
Rostock adhered to this agreement. By 1300 there was such a net- 
work of town agreements and such frequent gatherings of a vary- 
ing number of cities that the foundations of a general league had 
evidently already been laid. 

At the same time the trade of these towns was being extended 
more and more widely. It was principally a maritime commerce, 
although in that region of rivers the smaller towns flourished bn a 
boat trade that hardly reached salt water at all. Those cities which 
lay on the Baltic or on the large rivers soon secured all the old trade 
between the German, Scandinavian and Slavonic shores, as far as 
Reval to the east, the island of Gothland to the north and England, 
Norway and Iceland to the west. By the time the Venetian ships 
were regularly sailing out of the Mediterranean through the Straits 
of Gibraltar on their long voyages, the ships of the Hanseatic cities 
were similarly making their way out of the Baltic through the Sound 

^ See Fritz Endres, editor, Gcschichte der Freien und Haiisestadt Liibeck (Lubeefc, 
1926), ■which contains an admirable chapter on medieval Liibeck by Fritz Rorig, the 
leading authority. 
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and northward, westward and southward. The commerce of the 
south and the north met and overlapped in London, Bruges, Rouen 
and other west European cities. Hansc ships imported salt from 
western France and local southern products from Lisbon and 
Oporto, from Seville and Cadiz, as well as wool and tin from 
England.^® At the fairs and in the market-places of England, Flan- 
ders, France and Spain merchants bringing Levantine and Mediter- 
ranean goods from Italy met traders from Germany with the coarser 
products of the north. 

By 1360, the date of the earliest known membership list, the 
League included fifty-two towns. At the time of its greatest develop- 
ment there wferc seventy or eighty. The number was never fixed. 
Some towns were included at one time, not included at another; 
sometimes recalcitrant cities were expelled , others, as m the case of 
a later League of Nations, deliberately withdrew; new towns were 
occasionally admitted Nincty-six seem at one time or another to 
have been members.®* The League’s ambiuons grew with its power. 
In 1367 It first took united military action. After a senes of disputes 
with ^e king of Denmark, who had recently brought under his 
power several of the Hansc towns and had secured control of cer- 
tain other regions in which the League had trading privileges, a 
conference of the representauves of the cities was called at Cologne 
and decided to make war upon him. Although only twelve cities 
were represented, the conference undertook to speak m the name of 
the full number. It was agreed that each town should furnish cer- 
tain military forces, supplies or money, and that any which failed 
to join in the common action should be excluded from all trade 
with the others, and with all places where they had joint privileges. 
The League was successful in its naval and military operations, cap- 
tured Copenhagen and most of the towns and fortresses of Denmark 
and Norway, and in 1370 dictated the Treaty of Stralsund, by which 
it obtained all the commercial pnvdeges it desired m the region of 
the Baltic and a considerable degree of poliucal influence in the 
north generally. In 1375 the Emperor Charles IV visited Lubeck 

"A Agats Der Haruuch* Saienhawle/ (Heidelberg, 1904). studies the activities 
of the Haase in Spain and Portugal 
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and in his address gave formal recognition to the union of the 
northern cities. 

From this time forward the Flanscatic League became one of the 
great powers of Europe. Like other states it had varied success and 
failure, but until after the end of this period it retained an organiza- 
tion tliat enabled it to obtain and preserve valuable advantages in 
other countries and to control much of the internal policy of its 
members. Frequent meetings of a larger or smaller number of the 
cities gave opportunity for the creation of precedents, the adoption 
of ordinances binding on the members, the regulation of commerce 
and the exclusion of interlopers from their fields of trade. The 
League possessed its own flag, sent diplomatic representatives 
abroad, and made treaties with the Scandinavian kingdoms, with 
England and with Poland, like any independent power. 

Five hundred years later, in the nineteenth century, when the 
German empire embarked on a policy of sea power and colonial 
expansion, a warm historical interest was awakened in this, the 
only earlier German experience of maritime activity. In response to 
this interest scholars drew up the record of meetings of the League 
in a long scries of stately volumes, the Hanserecesseri. A patriotic 
historical society has for many years published a monthly Journal 
devoted to its history, and a whole library has grown up about 
the League. From the Recessen it appears that between 1363 and 
1400 there were some twenty-four full diets or meetings of delegates 
of the cities of the League; between 1400 and 1450 there were 
fourteen. Later they became less frequent. Larger cities often repre- 
sented groups of smaller. In 1447, at the largest recorded gathering, 
the deputies of thirty-nine towns attended. In addition, there were 
many gatherings of small groups of towns to consider special inters 
ests of their own. The full meetings, which were held with great 
formality, usually in the great gild hall at Liibeck, although they 
dealt to some extent with political, military or diplomatic matters, 
were concerned principally with the commercial interests of the 
cities. They provided for the protection of merchants and their 
merchandise at sea and on the roads, and for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors; they established common weights, measures 

^ Hanstsche Geschichtshlatter. published since 1871, 
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and coinage; they arranged for the scttlemenc of disputes among 
merchants at home and abroad; they secured new privileges and 
opened up new lines of trade; they drew up a Scebuch or almanac 
showing the harbors, lighthouses, buoys and other indications useful 
to navigators from Riga to Lisbon*® 

Tlic cities were m the main aristocratic in their government, and 
the older towns contained a large patrician class of property owners 
and olHce holders. On the other hand die commercial interests of 
the populations extended down to the middle and even to the 
lower classes. Ships, although frequendy owned entirely by rich 
burghers, were as often the property of the chamber of commcfcc 
of the town, or were commonly owned jointly by quite small people. 
As m the Italian and French towns they were a favorite form of 
investment, and we hear of ownership of a thirty second or even of 
a sixty fourth part of a ship. The captain, master and sailors were 
often large or small shareholders. The vessels used m the early 
period were, hhe the early Venetian “round" ships, mostly small, 
of but forty tons burden or thereabouts; later the “hulks" or “cogs" 
which made the longer vopges were of 200 to 250 tons burden, 
drawing about twelve feet of water, broad and heavy, with one to 
three masts, high at bow and stern, and manned by a numerous 
crew and carrying some twenty or more armed men as protection 
from pirates or hostile merchantmen At umes they sailed m fleets 
accompanied by a convoy Few staustics of Hanse trade arc avail- 
able. We hear of 392 vessels leaving Danzig for London m 1392 
with cargoes of gram, honey, salt, potash, furs and beer, and at 
anoilicr time of a fleet of Hanse salt ships sailing from the mouth 
of the Loire for the North. 

Of the atics of the League, some of the largest and most influen- 
tial were Lubcck, Hamburg, Danzig, Bremen, Dortmund, Cologne, 
Hanover, Gronigcn, Magdeburg. All lay within the German Em- 
pire, the kingdom of Poland, or m the terntory of the Teutonic 
Knights, but merchants of the League were established in settle- 
ments and cnjo)cd trade privileges, landed property and an organ- 
ized life of their own in many towns of France, England, the 

DietteB. ’The Iliflse and the Meicantile ifanne," Hulnwti 
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Scandinavian kingdoms and Russia. Of these outlying settlements 
four were of unusual extent and importance. They were known as 
foreign “factories” or “Kontoren” of the League, and were located 
at Bruges, Bergen, Novgorod and London. A short description may 
be given of each. 

Bruges in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was the most 
important commercial city in Europe outside the Mediterranean.^^ 
Lying where the north and south and east and west lines of com- 
merce crossed, Bruges became the exchange center for a greater 
variety of products than were handled in any other city. Located 
at the head of navigation back of the heavy dykes which separated 
the Swyn river from the sea, it had a harbor and it developed a 
civic and commercial organization to meet these needs and pos- 
sibilities. There was no line of trade in the fourteenth century that 
did not connect in some way with Bruges. The Hanseatic settle- 
ment, dating from 1252, with its warehouses and dwelling-places 
and its 200 to 500 resident merchants, stretched along the harbor and 
was the most conspicuous of the fifteen setdements of foreigners in 
that city. The colony was highly organized, with six aldermen, a 
council of eighteen, its own courts, and a body of ordinances govern- 
ing its members and defining its relations with the city.^® 

The “Court of St. Peter” at the Russian free city of Novgorod, 
with its German church, its palisaded courtyard, its dwellings, 
brewhouse, bakery, hospital and warehouses, with its group of 
merchants living under the rule of their alderman and the protec- 
tion of grants from the city-government, had been, from its settle- 
ment in 1272, the resort of German merchants who formed a link 
in the long trade routes from the east and south.^° 

Bergen in Norway was not only the locadon of an outlying setde- 
ment of the League, but was completely in its power. In this city 
the Hanse had obtained at an early date a practical monopoly of 
all exchangeable products of the northernmost regions of Europe — 

•'R. Hapke, Brugges Entwickelung sum miftelalterltcJien Weltmarkt (Berlin, 1908). 

W. Stein, Die Genossenschaft der deutschen Kaufleute su Briigge in Flandern (Ber- 
lin, 1889), i 9 > 3it etc.; K, Bahr, Handel und Verkehr der deutschen Hanse in 

Flandern (Leipzig, 1911). 
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(ish of all kinds and salt for curing them, whale-oil, rosin and 
pitch, eiderdown for pillows, and many rough commodiues the 
trade in which, though it bdonged naturally to the region, was 
bejond the enterprise of the name Nor\\cgians. At the height of 
Its prosperity the League had in Uctgcn twenty-two separate “yards," 
or blocks of buildings, each with storing and shipping faaliues and 
each with dwclhngs for merchants and their employees. The Ger- 
man colony IS reputed to ha\c numbered at one time 3000 members, 
representing fi(t)-cight Hansc towns. It was governed by two 
aldermen, eighteen members of a council and a secretary, who ivas 
al\va)S a doctor of laws. There was a deputy governor for each 
prd. The Hansc went to every length to retain its monopoly in 
Bergen When some English merchants from Lynn tned to break 
Its monopoly at the beginning of the fiftcenih century and estab- 
lish a settlement, that houses were broken into, they were beaten 
and ihar goods were seized by the Germans In 1406 nmeQ^ sue 
EngUshmen were captured while fishing off the coast and were 
thrown overboard to drown, their hands and feet tied together,*® 

M TllS STznn \RD W LONDON 

The “Stcclprd" m London was the best known of these outlying 
agencies of the Hatiscauc I-caguc. Ijkc the others it was a small 
island of foreign life in the midst of a name community Just above 
London Bridge, on the edge of the nver, the settlement grew up on 
the basis of concessions by the kmg and by the aty government. 
The German merchants bought land and during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries covered it with dwellings, warehouses, 
the great council hall, a kitchen, offices, gardens, a strong budding 
for treasure and records, a storage house for wme, a great wharf 
vvath waigbrng beam and crane, all closed m waih outer gates, 
making it almost a fortification In the later fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the) added to the original settlement a number of houses 
in the vicinity which they rented from the owners. The ongm of 
the name is a provocauve but an unsolved problem. It is practically 
the same m German as in English, Suf-lhof Early German traders 
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may have landed their steel here; or the great weighing beam, 
steelyard, or “stilliard,” being the most conspicuous feature, may 
have given it its name; or it may have been a contraction of 
“stapleyard” or stapelhof^ but no guess has received general ac- 
ceptance, and we have no knowledge of its origin.^^ 

Here, from at least 1250 when King Henry III gave or confirmed 
letters of protection to the “merchants of Germany,” during a period 
of more than 300 years merchants representing at one time or 
another some sixty German cities lived and carried on their trading 
activities. With their journeymen, apprentices, servants and clerks, 
coming and going, they made up a community of perhaps 200 or 
300 persons. The colony was governed by its alderman, who was 
elected anew each year. A certain Arnold, son of Thedmar, a 
merchant of Bremen, was apparently the first of the long line, 
holding office as an alderman both of London and of the Steelyard 
from 1250 to 1260. A city grant of 1262 confirmed the merchants' 
right to have their own alderman, who by right was supposed to 
have first attained citizenship in the city. Royal grants corroborated 
this privilege. Somewhat later, as the community became more 
numerous and varied, two assistants of the alderman and nine 
counsellors were appointed yearly. Elections for these twelve officers 
were held on New Year’s Eve, and there was much rivalry for office 
among merchants from the various German cities. The election was 
a formal and complicated process, and the chosen rulers of the 
settlement had to take a solemn oath not only to support the cus- 
toms of the Steelyard merchants and to do justice among them, but 
to respect the laws and the customs of the city of London. There was 
also, after 1400, a clerk of the Steelyard who exercised much in- 
fluence and ultimately came to carry on most of the intercourse of 
the merchants with the municipal and national governments. This 
official was sometimes a clergyman and regularly trained in the 
Roman law.^^ 

Within their walls the merchants and their employees lived a 

K. Kunze, “Das erste Jahrhundert der deutschen Hanse in England,” Hansische 
Geschichtsblatter, XVIII (iSgr), 129-54; K. Hohlbaum and others, editors, Hansisches 
Urkundenbuch (Halle, 1876), I, 540, 552; Wylie, England under Henry IV, II, 
72-s: John Stow, Survey of London, edited by C. L. Kingsford (Oxford igo8). 
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closely reguhted life, no one was allov^ed ouuide after moe o’clock 
at mghl, there ^^c^c to be no women in the establishment, each 
person had to ha\e his armor and weapons ready for use in case of 
not and to do his part in defendmg the city against enemies. Outside 
the setdement the German merchants bought and sold in the fairs 
and tONVQ markets. In the church of All Samts, the parish m which 
the Steelyard lay, they attended regular services and on the 5th of 
Dcccmb«, ihcir gdd-day, they held special services before adjourn 
mg to a sumptuous feast m the great hall The Steelyard and its 
occupants are a familiar matter of menuon m the English records. 
Similar “steelyards” existed on a smaller scale m Yarmouth, Boston, 
Lynn and other towns m the of England, but they were of 
rclamely httle importance.** 

Vlt. OTHER TRADING SETTLEMENTS 

The oudying setdemeats of the Hanscaoc League m Bruges 
Novgorod, Bergen and London \sexe typical of the orgaruzauon of 
early modem commerce. For the most part trade was earned on 
not by mdividuals, under general intemauonal law or national com 
mercial treaties, but by merchants living as a group in a foreign aty 
under special pnvil^cs granted by nauooal, feudal or municipal 
gosemments. 

These rights were not hard Co obtain. The merchants were al\va)’s 
welcome to rulers and to the nobles and clergy To the goiemmcnt 
the activicy of merchants meant an opportumty to levy import and 
export duoes, to the upper classes generally it meant opportumty 
to obtain amclcs of bcau^, convenience or luxury It was, as has 
been pomted ou^ the importers of wine and the exporters of i\-ool 
who made the contnbutions to the treasury of the king which 
enabled England to play a great part on the Cbntmcnt. Morco%cr 
the merchants could ohm be mduced to lend money The Venetian 
Senate was provided with enough hmds for its expensive foreign 
policy by ns very moderate unposinons upon the Levant and 
McditCTTancan goods that passed l^ugh its warehouses. The hand 
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somest garments o£ nobleman, courtier and fine !ady in most coun- 
tries were the product of foreign looms. This was because some 
countries were ahead of others in industry, and because all were 
dependent on others for some of their luxuries. The “wine and 
spices, velvet and camlet furred with grise," which John Ball 
described as the portion of the nobility, were imported goods, while 
the “poor cloth, the drawing out of the chaff and water to drink” 
were as native as “the pain and travail, rain and wind in the 
fields,” which were the portion of the common people. For the 
period we arc describing the foreign merchant invariably found a 
ready welcome from princes and almost as generally from city 
governments. 

The late thirteenth century marked a series of grants of trading 
privileges to foreigners throughout Europe. In 1259 the king of 
England accorded commercial rights to the Genoese. In 1260, as 
has been noted, he extended to the merchants of all North German 
cities the permission to trade which previously had been given only 
to those of Cologne and Liibcck. Edward I, who repeatedly gave 
evidence of his desire for the entrance of foreign traders and even 
artisans into his dominions, in 1303 issued an invitation so general 
and so liberal in its terms that it may be considered the type of all 
such privileges. It has come down to us in its full text and with its 
contemporary name of Carta Mcrcatoria, the “Merchants’ Charter.” 
Freedom of entry into England with tlieir goods, residence there, 
and departure with such goods as they may have bought from 
Englishmen or other foreigners in any town, fair or market, was 
offered to all. merchants of Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Navarre, Lombardy, Florence, Provence, Catalonia, Flanders, Bra- 
bant, “and of all other foreine countries and places by what name 
soever they be called.” Disputes with native merchants were to be 
setded by the “Law merchant,” prompdy and before mixed juries 
composed one half of countrymen of the merchant, if so many 
could be found. Standard weights and measures were to be openly 
displayed and were to be uniform throughout all England. Goods 
might be imported and, if not sold, exported again, except wine, 
which was too much in demand to be allowed to leave the country. 
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I£ the wine or anything else was taken by the king it was to be at a 
negotiated, not at an imposed price,** 

It IS true, these privileges were not given for nothing. But certam 
favored foreigners like the Genoese, Venetians and Hansards were 
required to pay only the same duties as Englishmen, and other 
groups were from time to time admitted to like privileges. This 
open-door policy continued to be the practice of the English govern- 
ment for almost aoo years, though the pressure from native mer- 
chants and towns with special charters was strong enough to force 
modifications in special eases Similar invitations or favorable re- 
sponses to requests for permission to trade were made by other 
rulers and city governments 

Merchants living m an alien community, even under protection 
and with the favor of the local government, could seldom be safe 
unless they stood together Besides, there were manifest advantaged 
m community hfe, satishction to themselves and sometimes to thtf 
government under which they were temporarily living Therefore 
there were established during this period, m most of the larger and 
in some of the smaller cities, privileged seiilcmenu or colonies, or 
“quarters,” fondacht,^'^ “houses,” “factories,” “halls” or "consulates,” 
as they were variously known Merchants from Lucca, for instance, 
had settlements in at least nine cities Pans, London, Bruges, Rome, 
Naples, Venice, Genoa, Avignon and Montpellier, each with its 
charter of privileges and its group of officials, and some with 
dwellings and warehouses Lubeck had special privileges, besides 
those enjoyed by the Hansc generally The Venetians had quarters 
in Alexandria, Constanunoplc, London, Bruges and Nicopolis. 
Around the Venetian consulate in London, m the fifteenth century, 
were gathered the merchants who made ready for the coming of 
the great fleet, or who remained behind to dispose of its wares, or 
came and went on independent voyages 

Kicbard Hakluyt PNnapal Voyages twelve Tolumes (Glasgow, 19031906), I, 
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In Venice itsell there were settlements o£ Germans, Luccans and 
many other foreigners. The fine old building of the Fondaco dd 
Tedeschit tlie settlement of the Germans at Venice, with its fifty-six 
rooms, was situated on the Canal near the Rialto bridge.*^ In the 
flourishing period of the city the German merchants who came 
across tite Alps to trade in Venice had to dwell there, where they 
were under the supervision and regulation of Venetian officials. 
From the few surviving records and from the testimony of their 
burial places on the island of Murano, it is obvious that although 
the supervision was close there was in the settlement much oppor- 
tunity for social life and for some less formal intercourse with 
Venetian citizens. These German merchants with their long trains 
of horses and mules crossed the Brenner pass, stopping at Inns- 
bruck, Botzen and Trent. They came principally from Regensburg, 
Augsburg, Ulm, Munich and other Soudi German cities. On their 
return to Germany they must have been broadened by their resi- 
dence, even if only temporary, in a city of older civilization, in con- 
tact, as it always was, with the East. Indeed the influence of Venice 
on the culture and art of the cities of South Germany was then 
and has always since been conspicuous. 

Similar settlements might be found, then, in almost all commercial 
cities, as they are still to be found in the Far East. The single, 
unsupported merchant carrying on business in a foreign city was 
almost unknown, at least in the early part of this period, though as 
time passed men who did business on a large enough scale to act 
independently or as members of a small partnership came, as will 
be seen, to be more numerous. 

vm. THE SPREAD OF MARITIME AND COMMERCIAL LAW 

The extension of commerce was much aided by, indeed it must 
have been to a certain degree dependent upon the spread of that 
body of maritime and commercial law which was so strikingly alike 
in countries which differed widely in other forms of law and cus- 
tom. This uniformity of maritime law along all the coasts of Europe 
was doubtless due, in the first place, to its reflection of customs 

See the basic account of Henry Simonsfeld, Der Fondaco dei Tedeschi in Venedig 
Hnd die deutsch-venesianischen Handclsbeeiehungen (two volumes, Stuttgart, 1897). 
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which must necessarily be much die same for all those who go 
down to the sea m ships and traffic m the great waters But it was 
due secondly to the large extent to which medieval and indeed 
modern maritime law was derived from the old Roman sea law 
The Rhodian and Basilican codes of the later Roman Empire were 
well known in die early middle ages to the Italian maritime towns, 
and the CQnq,ucrQts of those rcgioiu willingly left undututbed the 
practices for which they had no substitutes ** Rules governing the 
sharing of losses from collision, shipwreck, or piracy, salvage, liabiU 
ity for the payment of freight, wages of manners, joint ownership, 
charter party and a vast number of other customs, including even 
marine insurance, go back largely to classical times Except for the 
gradual changes due to the slowly changing conditions and to the 
slightly varying decisions of local magistrates, they appear m much 
the same form wherever early medieval trade existed They reappear 
m the later middle ages m the sea laws of Tram, Amalfi, Pisa, 
Venice, Ancona, Genoa and other Italian cities®® From Italy the 
custom of formulating codes of sea law and much of the material 
of that law spread to France, Spam and northward 
These early codes borrowed from one another to such an extent 
that It was almost a matter of chance which gained the greater 
recognition Among them all it was probably the ‘ Rolls” or ‘ Laws” 
or ‘ Judgments ’ of Oleron that came early to be the best known 
and most influential®^ The date or occasion of their origin is 
unknown, and it is impossible to say why the decisions of the local 
judges of this little island trading town on the west coast of France 
achieved so wide an acceptance They were well known m the 
thirteenth, perhaps m the twelfth, possibly in the eleventh century 
In their earliest known form they consisted of twenty four arucles, 
but these were added to in many successive recensions More author- 

F R Sanborn Onfftns of tht Early Eny/irlt afantime atii Commernat Low (New 
York ipjo) I 4 W Ashburner Tkt Rhodton Sea Law (Oxford 1909) 

S«e Andr 6 Sayous Les Transformat ons des Methodes Commerciales dans I ftalie 
Medievale Annales d Hutoire ^cenom et Socxalc 1 (19*9) 16176 Idem Le 

Commerce Terrestre de Marseilles au XIII* S ecle Rtvae Hutortque CLXIIt (193**) 

See T Kisselbacb Der Utsprung der Roles d Oleron und des Seereebts too 
Damnie /lonrwcfee Cetchchtsblatier XXXIII (1906) 1 60 P Boissonade La 

Renaissance et I Essor de la Vie el du Commerce Mantimes en Poilou Aunis el 
Samtonge du X* au XV* Slide Revmt d’Htstaire 6cowmque et Sociale XII (1934), 
aS9 3S5 
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ity may have been given to them by the influence of the powerful 
duke of Aquitaine, in whose dominions Oleron lay, or by Henry II 
of England when he inherited that duchy. Or it may have been 
their simple and lucid form, their practical spirit and inclusiveness 
that commended them to magistrates in various countries dealing 
with maritime cases.®^ 

They became familiar or were deliberately adopted as a satis- 
factory and even as an authoritative statement of maritime law in 
Brittany, Normandy, England and the Netherlands, where the 
same code appears under the name of the “Sea Laws of Flanders.” 
Even where other codes were used, the Rolls of Oleron were known 
and respected. In the Baltic the “Town Laws of Wisby” and the 
“Law of Liibeck” rivalled them. The latter became the basis of 
the whole system of sea-law of the Hanseatic League. Somewhat 
later another code, the “Consulate of the Sea,” emanating from 
Barcelona, spread among the seacoast cities all the way from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic. There were few questions of dispute 
likely to come up in trading by sea that could not be setded on 
familiar principles in whatever port they might arise.®* 

Much the same was true of commercial law, as it grew up about 
trade on land, at fairs and in city markets. Contracts, security of 
purchases and responsibility for payment, partnerships, powers and 
charges of brokers, trademarks, bills of lading and of exchange and 
a dozen other subjects related to buying and selling, were the 
interest of special courts and were decided by appropriate law. 
There was in this perhaps a larger body of local custom than in 
maritime law, and even where it was generalized it included basic 
elements of Germanic as well as of Roman law. Nevertheless the 
legal problems arising in trade were much the same everywhere, 
and so commercial law also tended to become clear and uniform. 
“Consuls of the Merchants” or officials known by similar titles had 
been established in the. Italian cities for the purpose of trying 
cases arising among visiting or native merchants, certainly as early 
as the twelfth century. In other places gild courts fulfilled the same 

“Sanborn, op. cit, 63-75; T. Twias, Black Book of the Admiralty (Rolls Series), I, 
88, Vols. Ill, IV. 

“R. G. Marsden, Select Pleat itt the Court of Admiralty, Selden Society, (London, 
189a), I, introduction. 
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functions; in still others the "pie powder" courts of the towns and 
fairs Under one name or another in all trading ciues and at fans 
jurisdicuon was exercised and a “law merchant” grew up that was 
pracucally uniform through all Europe.®* 

Most of this legal development had been accomplished before the 
beginning of our period. It was truly medieval By 1250 there 
already existed a body of maritime and commercial law that was 
essentially cosmopolitan It was the first form of law to approach 
the status of internauonal law. There is therefore Uttle to record of 
Its history during the period 1250 to 1^50, Nevertheless its spread, 
clarification and development must be noted as a recognizable 
phenomenon, the natural result of the great extension of commerce. 
In all countries of Europe where foreign trade developed, the 
carUcr medieval codes were adopted m amplified form In 1254 
the Senate of Lubcck sent to the master of the Teutonic Order 
a collection of their sea laws now extending to 250 arucles From 
1360 onward the Admiralty m England developed more and more 
Its junsdicuonal side In its “Black Book,” compiled about 1460, 
It mcluded a copy of the Rolls of OHron, together with a series of 
much more specialized rules for commercial junsdicuon 

The “Consulate of the Sea” became better and better known at 
Barcelona, the place of its ongm, and was used more widely and 
elaborated more extensively elsewhere through the whole fourteenth 
century Ultimately it comprised no less than 334 chapters To pass 
for a moment beyond the limits of this volume, it may be observed 
that most of the maritime codes and much of the lex mercatorta 
were among the first matters put into print when the great inven- 
tion was made that closes our period and opens the next*® 

IX. THE INCREASE OP WEALTH 

No adequate statistics are available by which to measure the 
increase of wealth m Europe between 1250 and 1450 Indeed, as 
one reads the contemporary records of destruction by war, not and 

^Tbe standard account i$ P Huvdui Ena* sur It Dratt dts Marchit et 

det Fmret (Pans 1897) Charles Cross The Court of Piepowder', Quarterfy Jaurnai 
of Eeortormex XX (1906) aji ff 

"»F R. Sanborn op at las aSt C. Gross StUct Cates CofKerwng the Luo Jurr- 
chant Selden Societr, (London, 1908). iatioduction. 

•• Sanborn, op eit, 77 86 
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waste one would think that the productive powers o£ man were 
sufficiently taxed in replacing by his industry what was destroyed 
by his passion. Nature herself joined in devastation. The Black 
Death swept across Europe in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
leaving neglected fields, abandoned houses, a reduced population 
and depressed spirits; and it returned repeatedly, as if to complete 
its destructive task. The influence of this catastrophe on the church, 
on learning, on architecture, on serfdom, on social life has been 
variously estimated by different authors, and it may well be that, 
like other catastrophic occurrences in history, its effects were less 
important than the workings of more silent and persistent forces. 
Still, the immediate loss of man-power, capital and industrial organ- 
ization must have been great, even though it was accompanied by 
a gain in freedom.®^ 

Losses by war and by the hand of God had to be made up by 
the labors of but a part of the population. The whole feudal and 
clerical castes were relatively valueless from the point of view of 
creating or restoring wealth. A certain number of noblemen and 
lords of manors did some service in encouraging agriculture and 
other forms of industry and in protecting those engaged in them. 
A part of the work of the church was the development of pro- 
ductive land and patronage of some of the higher forms of wealth. 
But compared with the vast indolence, the disorderliness and the 
wastefulness of the noble, seigneurial and clerical classes and the 
destructiveness of royal military ambitions, what they did for the 
creation of any kind of value was nil. All saving of capital and 
all production of utilities fell upon the merchant, the farmer and 
the artisan. 

Nevertheless out of this balance between destruction and pro- 
duction emerged in the middle of the fifteenth century a Europe 
much richer and far better equipped for attaining a higher civiliza- 
tion and engaging in more ambitious projects than she had been 
in the middle of the thirteenth. If it were possible to watch this 
process, even on its commercial side; if a man could picture in his 
mind all the vast activity of the time in transport, exchange, the 

A. Gasquet, The Black Death of 1348 and 1349 (London, 1908). See also R. 
Hoeniger, Der Schwaree Tod in Deutschland (Berlin, 1882), and many studies of its 
incidence and effects in individual localities. 
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(lurchasc and sale of goods; if one could, like Piers Plowman on 
Malvcm Hills look down on the busy inidcrs of Europe as on a 
fair licid full of folk"; if be could see ihe packhorses and wagons 
on ihe toads loilmg on ihcir long joumej's across country or creep- 
ing o\-cr mountain parses, the tlcets of \csscls sailing from port to 
port or loading and unloading their cargoes at the wharves, the 
strangely clad foreigners and busy natives bu)-ing and selling at the 
(airs or m the market-piaces of the towns; if the depth of the 
residuum of wealth left on the sod of trading region^ like the 
deposits left on its overtlow'cd banks by the Nile, could be in some 
wwy measured; if the lordly bouses of the rich merchants and the 
long rows of humble dwellings of poorer partiapanis in the trade 
of hundreds of atics of Italy, France, the Netherlands, German}, 
England and all Europe could be seen and vulued, wx would ha\x 
the best of all backgrounds against which to draw the picture of 
gov'cx^icat and diplonuc}*, of the wars, the travels, the labors, the 
ambitions and the jealousies of the church, of the literature and 
of ah the \aned life of the time. Eut this cannot be; all wx r an 
get is a partial view, at most suggestive. We can, howxvxr, follow 
SOHKW hat further the thread of economic development in the field 
of finance and ebserre the fortunes of certain individual men or 
piups of men whose bves can be read in the records of their 
business dealings. 



Chapter 'Two 

MERCHANT PRINCES AND BANKERS 

I. MERCHANT MONEY-LENDERS 

The great majority of those who by trade, handicraft and the 
transportation of goods were giving Europe the material means of 
a higher civilization have necessarily remained nameless. Contempo- 
rary chroniclers were more interested in the court and the church, 
in the picturesque scenes of war, in lay and ecclesiastical diplomacy, 
and in the personal careers of princes, nobles and prelates. On the 
other hand, town records and certain government documents, when 
examined, disclose a restless, active, enterprising group of merchants, 
local landowners and artisans, carrying on a busy life of earning 
and spending and reflecting all the human interests that gather 
around those processes. The wealth of a few score, or perhaps a 
few hundred of these, their intercourse with kings and popes or 
their connection with great movements have lifted them from 
obscurity and made their names as well known as those of men 
of the older and superior classes.^ 

Some of them were merchants pure and simple. What they did 
not spend for comfortable or luxurious living or for religious, 
charitable or civic purposes they used as capital for more extensive 
trading ventures. Capitalism entered into the life of Europe earlier 
than is commonly realized and there were few regions where its 
fructifying and disturbing influence was not already felt. There 
were numerous places, especially Italian and Flemish cities, where 

^ The number of these names and personalities rescued from oblivion by the modern, 
interest in economic and social history is increasing daily through the study, and 
in many cases through the publication, of the records of towns, mercantile companies 
and the financial departments of governments. Some of these are listed in the Bib- 
liography, hut see in general: Gino Luzzatto, “The Study of Medieval Economic 
History in Italy,” Journal of Economic and Busi/iess History, IV (1932), 708-27, who 
surveys a huge mass of Italian monographic material, and M. Postan, “Medieval 
Capitalism,” Economic History Review, IV (1933), 212-27, who reviews the outstand- 
ing recent contributions. Interesting also is N. L. B. Gras, “The Rise of Big Busi- 
ness,” Journal of Economic and Business History, IV (1932), 381-408. 
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manufacturing was carried on on a large enough scale to utihzc 
considerable capital. But there were at this time few rich merchants 
or manufacturers who were not also something of money lenders 
In earlier times successful merchants invested iheir money m landed 
property in the growing towns and became a patrician class living 
on their rents and on the gams of civic office They were the oldest 
element of the bourgeoisie* In later umes trade and banking 
became quite separate But in the period we arc discussing, the 
line between the merchant and the money lender was an indisunct 
one The fortune of the merchant banker was founded on trade, 
but it grew great by lending money to kings, nobles, clerics and 
to any others who needed immediate funds and could give some 
promise of repayment It was this function, rather than their activity 
as merchants, that has preserved to us their names and their acuons ® 
Instances are numerous, a few may be named Among the 
Germans bringing goods from the Rhine region to England to 
exchange for wool and other English products, was a certain 
Tiedemann of Limburg He earned on an extensive business, had 
a house of his own on Thames street, besides his membership in 
the Steelyard, and during his long stay in England from 1346 to 
1360 became wealthy Tiedemann was one of a syndicate of Ger- 
man merchants, KJcppings, von dem Waldc, von Menden, Suder- 
mann and others, who lent money on a small scale to English 
nobles, citizens and occasionally to the crown Later he became, on 
his own account, one of the moneyed men who lent large sums to 
Edward III, at one time ^^600, equalling perhaps {30,000 in present 
value, later even more He farmed certain of the taxes and took 
over the admimstration of the royal tin mines His name runs 
through the records in connccoon with imports and exports, loans, 
law suits, repayments and assignments, and he seems to have left 
England under suspicion of connecuon with an obscure crime ^ 
Tiedemann’s trouble m England does not seem to have shadowed 


» Henri Pirenne The Stages in tfae Social Histor7 of Cap tal sm Amencan Hit- 
toneol Rewev) XIX (igis) 5069 Jacob Suieder Ongn and Evoluton of early 
European Cap talisni Journal of Economte and Butintts Hiftory 11 (1929) 1 19 
» See J Kulischer Warenhandler and Geldaasleiher im Mutelalter Zettschnft fur 
Uolksunrttehaft XVII (1908) »9 ff aoi ff ^ 

* A 1 ce Beardwood Alien Merchant *n England tJSO-tSJ? (Cambridge Mms., 
tgjt) »r»9 
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his reputation, for he later built a fine house in Cologne, in the 
present Hochstrasse, and there carried on a wholesale wine business. 
Ultimately he became the wealthiest property holder in Cologne, 
and acquired land also in Andernach. In 1360 he engaged again in 
banking operations, transmitting the collections made by the papal 
agent in Germany to the Alberti, the papal bankers at Bruges. He 
seems to have been on good terms with the Pope, for he received 
from him a special dispensation to take with him on his travels a 
portable altar, a privilege usually accorded only to noblemen. In his 
later years he prepared for himself a magnificent tomb in the 
Augustinian convent near his home, and presented to that church 
a silver-gilt cross weighing 70 pounds, with a reliquary, a master- 
piece of the goldsmith’s art of which a copy still exists in the 
convent museum. The cross itself remained an object of admiration 
and veneration till 1802 when, on the dissolution of the monastery, 
it was removed to a neighboring church and later melted down. 
Tiedemann died in 1386 and was buried in the tomb he had built, 
“wrapped in balsam and aromatic spices,” as the record of the 
convent states, with an epitaph of twenty lines of laudatory Latin. 
He made other bequests to Cologne and to his native city of 
Limburg.® 

In a similar position was a Nicholas Bartholomew of Lucca, who 
was in London about the same time as Tiedemann. He, too, was 
an exporter of wool, importing in exchange silk and other fine 
wares from his native city, which was at that time the most famous 
silk manufacturing center in Europe. Bartholomew carried on a 
business sufficiently large to pay at one time a tax of ^^300, at 
another to be fined £1000 for smuggling, and to arouse the violent 
antagonism of the native English mercers. Like Tiedemann and 
many other foreign and native merchants he loaned money to 
Edward III to meet the diplomatic and military expenses of the 
early campaigns of the Hundred Years war.® 

Successive mayors of London, like Sir John Pultney, the cloth 
merchant who was mayor four times between 1331 and 1337, ad- 

® Joseph Hansen, "Der Englische Staatscredit unter Eduard III,” Hansische 
Geschichtsbldtter, XVI (1910), 325, 349, 350-62, 402-7; F. Schulz, Die Hanse und 
England, 7-9. 

^ Alice Beardwood, op. cit., 10, 74. 
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vanccd money to the king. By way o£ compensation Pultney was 
allowed to export wool during an embargo without paying duty. 
He acquired much landed property in both the city and country, 
and built himself a magnificent house m the parish of St Lawrence 
Later m the century Sir John Philpot, an importer of spices, sugar 
and such wares, was able to lend the king ;^io,ooo, the equivalent 
of perhaps half a million dollars in modern purchasing power, and 
to fit out at his own expense a squadron with looo men to drive 
a predatory French fleet away from the Enghsh shore ^ 

The best example of London merchant money lenders was Sir 
Richard Whittington, “that famos marchant and mercer,” as he is 
called by a chronicler of the same century; “the sonne of mar- 
chaundy, that lode sterr and chefc chosen floure,” as a contemporary 
ballad calls him; fios mcrcatorum, as his epitaph describes him 
Lord mayor in 1398, 1406 and 1419, he was, like most such men, 
a son of a country gentleman, and came to London to make his 
fortune This he accomplished by importing, among other things, 
silks, velvets and damasks to supply the household of the Earl of 
Derby, afterward Henry IV, and later by furmshing cloth of 'gold 
and other mercery for the bridal outfits of Henry’s daughters * 

He frequently made loans to the crown When Richard 11 was 
deposed he owed Whitungton some £600 Later he advanced 
money to both Henry IV and Henry V, frequently as much as 
jTiooo at a time, once £2^00, at another time £6^00 , — all which 
I sums were, it is recorded, duly repaid In his life time and by bequest 
Whittington provided for the erection of many public buildings 
and established a hospital and a college whidi survived to the 
Reformauon He had charge of the rebuilding of the present nave 
of Westminster Abbey, though the expense was met by the king 
Much exaggerated tradition grew up about the wealth of these 
merchant princes, but Whittington was the only one to become, 
long afterward, the subject of a whole literature of drama, chap- 
book and ballad He was the “Dick Whitungton” of nursery story 
who sent the cat which he had bought for a penny to kill the rats 
in his garret and which was his only possession, as his investment in 

IGregorys Chrmtcle JS6 ^ tv 
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the cargo o£ his master’s good ship Unicorn^ on a voyage to 
Barbary. The sale o£ the cat to a potentate who was plagued by rats 
and mice for more than all the rest of the cargo together, the Bow 
Bells tliat rang, “turn again, turn again, Whittington” with their 
prophecy of his three mayoralties of London; and, when he became 
rich, his fine gesture of burning the bonds that showed the king’s 
debts to him, all date only from die seventeenth century and have 
unfortunately no more connection with the real fiftccndi century 
merchant than has the Shakespearean “Old Sir John of die Castle” 
with the real Lollard knight, or, for that matter, than has Joan of 
Arc as she is travesded in English chronicle and drama with die 
real Maid of Orleans. 

The rich merchant meets us everywhere. Early in the fourteenth 
century Regnault d’Auriac of Montpellier in France extended his 
business so widely that he had branch offices in Figcac, Paris and 
Bruges, and left to his heirs 30,000 livrcs, which may equal three 
quarters of a million dollars in modern value. We shall later meet 
one of his agents at Paris, Pierre Gilles, an importer of sugar and 
other Mediterranean goods, who with a jeweler, Pierre Barres, 
supported Edenne Marcel, himself die richest merchant of his time 
in France, in the rising of the bourgeoisie of Paris against the 
Dauphin in 1357*8. Gilles had his day of wealth and power but 
fell with Marcel and was beheaded at the Halles in the reaction 
of 1358. Somewhat later Liutfried Muntprat of Constance, said to 
be the richest man in south Germany left a fortune of 71,400 pounds, 
probably equal to $3,000,000. So scores might be named.° 

n. THE BANKERS 

The superabundant wealth of merchants undoubtedly provided 
much of the money borrowed by kings and others. But there 
already existed a class of genuine bankers, whose funds were either 
lent outright, or, if used in trade, served to facilitate financial 
arrangements. Modern banking seems to have sprung from four 
roots: first, from the excess profits of trade; secondly, from the 
business of the money-changers who bartered coin of one country 

” S. Luce, La France pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans (Paris, 1890) ; Bruno Geb. 
bardt, Handbuch der Deutschen Geichichte (seventh edition, Stuttgart, 1930), 516. 
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for that of another, thirdly, from the transfer for a consideration 
of money from place to plac^ or its safe keeping for a certam time, 
lastly, from the needs or desires of kings, popes and others for ready 
money to carry on campaigns or for other uses 

The word “table,” m its Itahan form tavola so generally used 
for a syndicate lending money, arose no doubt from the table used 
by money changers everywhere and at all times It was an indis- 
pensable accompaniment of ^nanciaJ o^rations wherever corns 
from different mints or of different values were offered m trade. 
Just as there were tables of money-changers m the Temple at 
Jerusalem, so there were tables along the Rialto and in the Piazza 
of St. Mark at Venice and m the Old Market at Genoa It is 
said that m 1422 there were seventy two exchanges along a gallery 
that surrounded the New Market at Florence and one of the city 
gilds was the arte del cambto of the money changers 

In England foreign merchants acted as money-changers under 
royal heense, though they were constantly under suspicion and 
were not infrequently espied for a time or subjected to extoruoo 
When the government in 1299 issued a new and more drastic 
requirement that no English money should be taken abroad, it 
established a government * table ’ or exchange where foreign coins 
nught be obtained for export and the English retained in the coun 
try In France, at least in the royal domain, all exchanges belonged 
to the governraent.^^ 

At every fair and every point of mtcrnational trade the establish- 
ments of money-changers existed From them more extensive enter- 
prises easily developed The Taula di Cambi at Barcelona was the 
first known bank of deposit in Europe The Gran Tavola was a 
group of Sienese bankers who lent money to the pope, to cardinals 
and to others throughout Europe “ In this general banking busi 
ness Italy had precedence m time and long rctamed preeminence 
This was no doubt due partly to her early economic development. 
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partly to the mental activity of her people, but certainly in large 
measure also to the location of the papal court at Rome. The pope 
had claims to Peter’s Pence, annates and numerous other payments, 
some regular, some occasional, from various countries. These could 
be better secured through the mediation of bankers than by direct 
collection and transfer. Like other sovereigns he had also political 
and military ambitions which required ready money. For these 
and similar purposes the popes needed and early obtained the 
services of men who possessed and dealt in money 

About the middle of the thirteenth century two brothers, Orlando 
and Bonifazio Buonsignori, established at Siena a business of money 
lending which gradually drew in associates and was carried on by 
them and their descendants for more than a half century. They 
Were said to have had in 1289 a capital of their own amounting to 

35.000 gold florins besides what was deposited with them. They 
became regular bankers to the Holy See in the time of Innocent IV 
and remained in that service through six pontificates. They collected 
foreign income, advanced money for the papal expenses connected 
with the expedition of Charles of Anjou to Naples and for many 
other purposes. They held papal funds on deposit and made loans 
to cardinals and other prelates, from whom they also received money 
On deposit. In the later years of the century there were rumors of 
their insolvency. They complained that all their creditors were 
claiming reimbursement at the same time. They had “frozen 
assets” in distant enterprises and their funds were otherwise un- 
available; although they had recently paid to their creditors some 

200.000 florins they were in much difficulty and feared they would 
have to suspend payments. They appealed to Pope Boniface VIII 
to use his influence for their sake and to protect his own deposits. 
Boniface with his usual vigor came to their rescue for the time, 
but in 1307 the catastrophe came; they closed their doors. Philip 
the Fair of France claimed that the agents of the Buonsignori had 
fled from France owing him 54,000 livres and, according to the 
practice of the time, seized the property of all Sienese merchants 

^Giovanni Villani, Chroniche Florentine, Trans, by P. H. Wicksteed and Ross E. 
Selfe, (London, 1906), 308, 351, 427, etc.; W. E. Lunt, “The Financial System of the 
Medieval Papacy,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXIII (1909), 251-95. See also 
L. Nina, Le Finanee Pontificke nel Medio Evo (two volumes, Milan, 1929-30). 
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b France to recoup himself for his losses Clement V, now pope, 
icquestered their possessions wherever he could get control of them, 
and for many years, certainly till 134^, papal officials were still 
trying to close out their accounts. The effect of this failure on the 
city of Siena itself was most disastrous.** 

The Buonsignon were only one of the banking firms which 
looked after the financial affairs of the popes The Tolomei, also 
of Sieoa, the Rtcciardi. of Lucca, the Chtattnti and Ammanatt of 
Pistoia, and above all a group of Florentine banking houses were 
m their service In 1277 Pope Nichohs III borrowed 200,000 gold 
florins from Pistoian and Florentine bankers to equip the expedi- 
tion of Rudolph II of Hapsburg against Ottokar of Bohemia 
Rudolph’s victory on the hfarchfeld led to the establishment of the 
House of Hapsburg m the Austrian domimons Over and over 
again during these centuries important poliucal movements were 
influenced, often made possible, only by loans from the rising class 
of bankers 

During the later years of the thirteenth century Rome teemed 
with representauves of financial firms At least twenty were named 
in the papal registers, rising and falling m prominence, uniting and 
separating, being utilized for vanous purposes, rcflccung the fortunes 
of their home ciucs and the preferences of successive popes They 
were for the most part family businesses, though some banks com- 
bined the capital of several famdies and only took their name from 
the most prominent or oldest constituent of the group, much like 
the Barings, the Rothschilds, the Drexels and the Morgans of 
modern times. 


ni FLOKENCB AS A BANKING CITT 


Florence excelled all other Italian cities as a money market III- 
situatcd compared with Venice, Genoa, Pisa and even many inland 
aties like Milan and Verona, for purposes of commerce, the city 
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on the Arno was yet endowed with vigor, enterprise and business 
capacity that raised it quite to their economic level. Wool manu- 
factures first made it rich,^® and neither the disorders of the old 
noble families of Tuscany, who had their town houses there, nor 
the turbulence of a particularly restless populace prevented the 
growth of a group of new families who made banking their prin- 
cipal if not their sole avocation. Their names were soon as well 
known through Europe as those of the Florentine artists and poets 
of a somewhat later generation. Beyond the Arno were the great 
half-fortified dwellings of a whole group of alhed banking families, 
the Mozzi, Peruzzi and Bardi. The towered house of the Fresco- 
baldi was at the south end of the bridge of Santa Trinita, which 
was built largely at their expense. A painting by Ghirlandaijo now 
hanging in the neighboring church of Santa Trinita shows the 
palace of the Spini, the scene of a miracle performed by St. Francis 
on a child of that family. The houses of the Scab, Pulci and Abbati 
were further in the heart of the city, while the Cerchi, early known 
as one of the greatest banking families, were rich neighbors of 
Dante’s family, the Alighieri. The Falconieri, the Alfani, the Alberti 
and other Florentine families followed the same business.^'^ 

One of the principal functions performed by the agents of these 
bankers at Rome was the collection of the papal dues referred to 
above. At one time the house of Spini had charge of collections in 
Germany, the Alfani in Hungary, Poland, Slavonia, Norway and 
Sweden, the Chiarenti in Spain, and six other Florentine companies 
in England.^® The garnering of the harvest of papal dues in foreign 
lands was a difficult task, and the carriage of the precious metals 
by land or sea was dangerous. When Philip IV took with him into 
Flanders four horses loaded with boxes of gold and silver coin, 
intending to use them to bribe the emperor, he evidently relied on 
his troops for their protection. The Templars, being armed knights, 
were often entrusted with the conveyance of money. They not only 

A. Doren, Die Florentiner W ollentuchindustrie votn XlV-ten bis sum XVIten 
Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1901); R. Davidsohn, “Blute und Niedergang der Floren- 
tinischen Tuchindustrie”, Zeitschrift fwr die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXV 
(1928), 225-ss. 

” Schneider, op. cit., 8-9; Villani, Chroniche, 160; there is an admirable discussion of 
Florentine banking in Robert Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florens (Berlin, 1896- ), IV. 

“ See Emilio Re, "La Compagnia dei Riccardi in Inghilterra," Archive della R. 
Societd Romana di Storia Patria, XXXVII (1914). 
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earned the large amounts of specie belonging to the Order itself 
from one of their commanderies to another and for deposit in the 
Temples m Pans and London, but they were also engaged by 
kings and private persons to guard shipments of money. Not only 
violence, but legal obstruction had to be guarded against In those 
times of shortage of bullion, governments frequently forbade the 
export of gold and silver; goods only, not money or plate, could 
be earned out of most countries. 

It was m this service that the Italian bankers played, m the early 
period at least, the most conspicuous part. In the case of England 
the transmission of the papal dues or their equivalent was much 
facilitated by the demand for English wool m Italy. Taking advan- 
tage of this, the collectors, usually denes, deposited with Italian 
bankers m England the proceeds of their collection, often very 
considerable sums of coined money, and received from them a 
primitive form of bill of exchange which could be sent by mes- 
senger to Rome, where ic was payable m cash or credit. In the 
meantime the agents of the bankers in England would invest the 
money in wool or other native produce and ship it to Flanders, 
France or Italy to be sold, often at a second profit Everywhere, at 
fairs and town markets, at religious houses and manors, perhaps 
among wool raisers themselves, these merchant bankers were con- 
stantly buying wool to be shipped abroad m payment of the bills 
of exchange held in Italy As many as twenty banking firms from 
Siena, Lucca, Florence or Rome itself were carrying on such opera 
tions m England at one time Long lists of monasteries where wool 
could be bought, the relative excellence and probable price at each, 
and other data still exist in Italian aty records, drawn up by these 
companies 

The transfer of the papal residence from Rome to Avignon in 
1309 brought about a great change m the relations between the 
bankers and the papal treasury Much the same work had to be 
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performed, but new practices were introduced and one set of 
bankers gradually yielded to another. By this time, however, the 
main profits of the banking companies were being secured through 
other connections. Kings had even more insistent need for ready 
money than had the popes for they had to finance the national 
wars which were then beginning. Papal funds often lay in the 
banks and accumulated for considerable periods, but kings were 
always in need of money; they were seldom in a position to await 
the slow processes of tax collection, and at times of crisis required 
larger sums than taxes alone would produce. These sums were 
supplied by the professional bankers, with great profit to themselves. 

About 1290 three brothers, Muschiato, Biccio and Nicolo Guidi, 
left Florence for France to enter the service of Philip the Fair. 
The oldest brother became receiver of taxes and treasurer, and all 
three acted as financial agents. Through their connections with the 
Florentine banking houses they were able to lend the king money 
and to negotiate many of his financial operations. They were with 
him in Flanders in 1295, advancing money to bribe Guy de Dam- 
pierre, the Duke of Brabant and the Count of Holland to take 
Philip’s side and thus break off their alliance with England. They 
were instrumental in seizing the money deposited by the Bishop 
of Winchester in the abbeys of St. Denis and St. Genevieve at Paris. 
Through the company of the Peruzzi they engaged the services 
of Raynaldo de Supino and his mercenary band for 10,000 florins, 
to carry out for King Philip the brutal attack on Pope Boniface at 
Anagni. They assisted in the seizure and transfer to the king’s 
coffers of the treasure of the Templars. They were reimbursed by 
liens on the taxes, a share in the profits of the royal exchanges 
and doubdess in other ways.^^ 

The coast was more clear for money-lenders and banking com- 
panies in these later days of the thirteenth century than it had ever 
been before. The Jews, after having been for centuries exploited, 
taxed, tallaged, held to ransom, driven from town to town, oppressed 
and persecuted, and having at best been protected by the king 
while they amassed wealth which was later extorted from them, or 

^ Kervyn de Lettenhove, “Les Argentiers Florentins," Bulletin de I'Acadimie Royal 
des Lettres. . . . de Belgique, second series, XU (i 86 i), 133-42. 
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permitted to make doubtful loans to university students at usury, 
had at last, in 1252, been expelled from France and in 1290 from 
England.** Even the small money-lenders, the Caursians and Lom- 
bards, at least as that name was then generally applied, — Piers 
Plowman’s 


“Lombardcs of Lucques rhat liven by lone as Jews” 

had ceased to be of sufficient Importance to the kings to command 
their protection. Therefore, like the Jews, “Lombards” were, nomi- 
nally at least, expelled successively from both England and France, 
though they usually bought their way back again.** Even the bank- 
ing families found their occupation a speculative one and endured 
a series of depression periods. Within the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century eighteen banking houses either failed or allowed 
themselves to be absorbed by others. The Buonsignori, the Fran- 
zeni, the Mozzi, the Pulci, the Rimbertini, the Ccrchi and others, 
dropped out of active business, some of them permanendy, others 
for a time. In 1311 the Frescobaldi were banished from England 
through the influence of the Lords Ordainers and soon afterward 
they failed,** 

This left the two houses of the Bardi and Peruzzi almost alone 
in England, except for the rising class of native capitalists, to 
enjoy the profits and dangers of money lending to an ambiuous 
and none too consciendous government. Some lesser Italian firms 
appeared from time to time, like the Albcrtini and the Pulci, and 
no doubt others had money invested with the Bardi and Peruzzi. 
These two houses were veritable international bankers. The Peruzzi, 
for instance, had agencies in sixteen cities scattered through five 
countries. Boccaccio the eider was a representative of the Bardi 
in Paris when he became the father of the novelist, and Giovanni 
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Boccaccio himself was sent as a boy to Naples to learn the banking 
business in the branch house there. The chronicler Villani was in 
the employ of the Bardi. At one time the chamberlain of the King 
of Naples was Arnold Peruzzi, a member of the Peruzzi firm. 
Both the Bardi and the Peruzzi repeatedly made loans to the 
Neapolitan kings of the House of Anjou for their war-like opera- 
tions and for the support of their brilliant and expensive court 
until the king and the banking houses were alike deeply involved.^® 
They also financed the Italian condottieri and the new ducal fam- 
ilies which were building up their power in the cities of Italy. They 
made loans at the same time to the King of France and to French 
nobles and prelates. 

As the extensive plans of Edward III for sending an overwhelm- 
ing force against the King of France took shape in 1337, 1338 and 
i 339 > he was forced to borrow in all directions. While he and his 
envoys were in the Netherlands he borrowed from three citizens of 
Mechlin 54,000 gold florins, giving in return a document which was 
practically a short-term government bond, since it was signed by 
the king, promised repayment in three months and was payable to 
the lenders, their representatives or any bearer. The wording of this 
and similar documents gives a clue to one means by which lenders, 
notwithstanding the fact that all interest was regarded as usury and 
forbidden by canon law, found their operations profitable. The 
agreement entitled the lender, in case of default, to fifty florins a 
day in addition to all other expenses of collections, so long as the 
debt remained unpaid. This netted the lenders, after the first three 
months, interest at the rate of 25 per cent a year. Edward borrowed 
from the Archbishop of Treves 25,500 florins, pledging his “great 
crown” for their repayment, and from citizens of Cologne a smaller 
sum, leaving with them the crown of Queen Philippa and “a cer- 
tain small crown” as security. His keeper of the wardrobe pawned 
the crown jewels at Bruges for a loan of 16,000 florins. These and 
other foreign loans were ultimately taken over by the English agents 
of the Bardi and Peruzzi so that the crowns and royal jewels might 
be brought home and the king’s envoys themselves enabled to 

G. Yver, Le Commerce et les Marchands dans I’ltalie Miridionale au Xllle et an 
XlVe Si&cle (Paris, 1903). 
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return, for they had bound themselves not to leave the Condnent 
till the loans were repaid.*^ 

The bankers were in a dilEcult position when the Hundred 
Years War began, for they had made loans to the kings of both 
countries and had deposits in both kingdoms. In 1338 Philip seized 
the property of their agents in France on suspicion of their ^voring 
England. Although the pope, as their protector, interceded and 
pointed out that the interests of bankers were for peace rather than 
for war, they regained their property only after making large 
payments.** 

In England their advances continued in ever increasing amounts 
as the expenses of the war grew and it became evident that the war 
could not be made to pay for itself. In one year the Peruzzi, on the 
expectation of a parliamentary gran^ advanced a sum that would 
equal about a million and a half dollars in modern value. As the 
war progressed Edward became more and more remiss in his re- 
payment of loans. On the other hand the banking companies were 
debtors as well as creditors. They were bound to those who had 
invested money with them and they even owed the king on certain 
accounts, though far less than be owed them. In the administration 
of the customs and other operations in England and in their com- 
mltments abroad they were behindhand with their payments and 
dependent on collections from the royal treasury that could not 
always be made. They were evidendy in a dangerous position. 

In 1341 a war broke out between Florence and Pisa which created 
complications for the bankers at home. In the same year the King 
of Naples was forced to repudiate a debt of some 200,000 gold 
florins owed to the Bardi and Peruzzi. There were still other losses. 
The Peruzzi were not able to stand the strain. In 1343 they failed, 
carrying down with them another weak company. The Bardi soon 
followed. Edward was not able to meet his payments and the com- 
pany suspended in December 1344. The exact state of the accounts 
is sdU a matter of controversy. The large sums named by the con- 
temporary chronicler Villani arc no longer accepted. According to 
the latest calculadon the king was in debt to the Bardi to the extent 

**Ryiner, Feedtra (Ed- i8aj), II. »i, pp. »o8i-a, 1085, 1134* 
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of 500,000 to 900,000 gold florins or in modern values perhaps four 
and a half to eight million dollars. It appears that the loans of the 
two companies to the crown between the beginning of these opera- 
tions in England in 1290 and the failure in 1343 and 1345 amounted 
to somewhat over 400,000 sterling or twenty million dollars in 
modern value. Of course much of this was repaid and reloaned, 
some of it repeatedly. During the next half-century the king repaid 
to the Bardi some ^^20,000 and in 1391 all the old accounts were 
settled by a payment to a representative of the company, who gave 
a receipt in full.^® 

It was at the time of the failure of the great Italian companies 
that the king turned, as already recounted, to the German mer- 
chants for loans, and to certain lesser Italian banking companies. 
But in the main both in England and on the Continent the govern- 
ments relied for loans more and more on their own capitalists, 
such wealthy merchants as the mayors of London, the three genera- 
tions of the Pole family of Hull or Sturmys of Bristol in England, 
and similar capitalists in other countries. Before long the English 
government turned again from the great capitalists to the small 
and borrowed several thousand pounds from sixty-eight towns, 
seventy-eight ecclesiastical bodies and forty-seven noblemen and 
gentry. The changing appeal for mercantile and banking credits 
from the foreigner to the native is one of the many instances of 
the advance of nationalism as this period progressed.^^ 

IV. JACQUES COEUR 

The most conspicuous instance of this change was the famous 
French merchant-banker Jacques Coeur. Almost every element of 
dramatic interest marked his career. Charles VII of France, Joan 
of Arc, Queen Marie of Anjou, the beautiful Agnes Sorel, the 
group of princes and nobles who first betrayed and then saved 
France, and finally the English rulers of Aquitaine are the charac- 
ters who surrounded him; the Levant, the Mediterranean, Italy, 
the commercial cities and war-torn provinces of France were the 
scenes of his activity. His was one of the traditional instances in 

^aSapori, op. cit., 158-182; Beardwood, Alien Merchants in England, 3-9, 122-33. 
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return, for they had bound themselves not to leave the Continent 
uU the loans were repaid ** 

The bankers were m a difScult posiuon when the Hundred 
Years War began, for they had made loans to the kings of both 
countries and had deposits in both kingdoms In 1338 Philip seized 
the property of their agents in France on suspicion of their favoring 
England Although the pope, as their protector, interceded and 
pointed out that the mterests of bankers were for peace rather than 
for war, they regained their property only after making large 
payments “ 

In England their advances continued m ever increasing amounts 
as the expenses of the war grew and it became evident that the war 
could not be made to pay for itself In one year the Pcruzzi, on the 
expectation of a parliamentary grani^ advanced a sum that would 
equal about a million and a half dollars in modern value As the 
war progressed Edward became more and more remiss la his re 
payment of loans On the other hand the bankmg companies were 
debtors as well as creditors They were bound to those who bad 
invested money with them and they even owed the kmg on certain 
acMunts, though far less than he owed them In the admmistrauon 
of the customs and other operations m England and m their com 
mitmeots abroad they were behindhand with iheir payments and 
dependent on collections from the royal treasury that could not 
always be made They were evidently m a dangerous position 

In 1341 a war broke out between Florence and Pisa which created 
compUcations for the bankers at home In the same year the King 
of Naples was forced to repudiate a debt of some 200000 gold 
florms owed to the Bardi and Pcruzzi There were still other losses 
The Pcruzzi were not able to stand the strain In 1343 they failed, 
carrying down with them another weak company The Bardi soon 
followed Edward was not able to meet his payments and the com 
pany suspended m December 1344 The exact state of the accounts 
IS still a matter of controversy The large sums named by the con 
temporary chromclcr ViUam arc no longer accepted According to 
the latest calculation the king was in debt to the Bardi to the extent 
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of 500,000 to 900,000 gold florins or in modern values jxrhaps four 
and a half to eight million dollars. It appears that the loans of tlic 
two companies to the crown between the beginning of these ojKra- 
tions in England in 1290 and the failure in 13.^ ntul I3.{5 atnounicd 
to somewhat over ^T.^oojooo sterling or twenty million dollars in 
modern value. Of course much of this was repaid and rcloancd, 
some of it repeatedly. During the next half-century the kltig repaid 
to the Bardi some 20,000 and in 1391 all the old accounts were 
settled by a payment to a representative of the cotnpairy, who gave 
a receipt in full."'^ 

It was at the time of the failure of the great It.ilian cotnpanics 
that the king turned, as alrc.idy recounted, to the German mer- 
chants for loans, and to certain lesser Italian bankitig compatitcs. 
But in the main both in England and on the Coniittcni the govern- 
ments relied for loans more and more on their own capitalists, 
such wealthy merchants as the mayors of London, the three genera- 
tions of die Pole family of Hull or Sturniys of Bristol in England, 
and similar capitalists in other countries. Lkforc long the Etiglish 
government turned again from the great cajnialists to the small 
and borrowed several thousand {xninds from sixty-eight towns, 
seventy-eight ecclesiastical bodies and forty-seven noblemen and 
gentry. The changing appeal for mercantile and banking credits 
from the foreigner to the native is one of the many instances of 
the advance of nationalism as this period progressed.*^ 


IV. JACQUES COEUIl 

The most conspicuous instance of this change was the famous 
French merchant-banker Jacques Cocur. Almost every element of 
dramadc interest marked his career. Charles VII of France, Joan 
0 Arc, Queen Marie of Anjou, the beautiful Agnes Sorel, the 
group of princes and nobles who first betrayed and then saved 
ranee, and finally the English rulers of Aquitaine arc the charac- 
ters w o surrounded him; the Levant, the Mediterranean, Italy, 
e commercial cities and war-torn provinces of France were the 
scenes of his activity. His was one of the traditional instances in 
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history of tlie rapid rise and sudden fall of human fortunes, and 
the great house he built and adorned for himself at Bourges sull 
stands, except perhaps for the Ca d’Oro of Marino Contanni at 
Venice, as the finest example of the wealthy domestic architecture 
of that age. 

Jacques Cocur was born of a merchant family of no great wealth 
or pretensions at Bourges, an old city, famous for its cloth trade, 
ft was, so hag as the Engiish ocojpicd Pans, Normandy and the 
south, the residence aty of the disinherited dauphin.^® Cocur began 
his commercial career in 1427 with a voyage to the Levant, where 
he went as for inland as Damascus. On the return voyage he seems 
to have visited many of the famous islands and aties of the eastern 
Mediterranean and Italy, with which he later estabhshed trade 
connections. He soon entered upon an extensive and profitable com- 
meraal career, using the city of Montpellier as a base. That aty 
enjoyed a papal dispensation from the standing prohibition of 
traffic with the mfidels. It was allowed to send six ships a year to 
Alexandria. 

Cocur proceeded to deal in Mediterranean goods and to build 
up a domestic business He handled silks, armor, feathers, spices, 
furs and, according to a statement of the ume, “every class of mer- 
chandise, especially that required by the king, the dauphin and 
the nobles.” The profits of successful voyages were so great that 
capital for new expeditions could soon be amassed, but there are 
many evidences that Cocur possessed besides unusual commeraal 
and financial abiliues. He soon owned four large galleys and three 
smaller vessels and doubtless had freight on many others In 1448 
he was able to equip at short notice and at his own expense eleven 
ships for the relief of an endangered French possession, and some 
at least of these ships were his own. 

Cocur sent his vessels as far as Egypt and Syria and did com 
mcrcial work for the Knights Hospiullers at Rhodes When a truce 
intervened m the long war between France and England he 
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shipped fine goods across the channel. He established warehouses 
at Tours, Marseilles, Paris, Perpignan, Narbonne, Beaucaire and 
many other French cities, and is said to have had 300 agents in his 
service. He was a bold builder; some o£ his warehouses were 
handsome dwellings as well. In Paris a bust and tablet in the Rue 
Rambutcau mark the location of one of them; another was on the 
site of the present Palais Royal. He made additions to the cathedral 
at Bourges and founded a chapel and charitable establishment in 
the Rue St. Honore in Paris. Above all he began the erection and 
the ingenious adornment of his great house at Bourges. The inter- 
pretation of its curious allegorical carvings is still a matter of 
speculation. He received a special personal permit from Pope 
Eugenius in 1446 to carry on trade with the Saracens, and by a 
fortunate mission to Turkey, supported by the king, he was able 
to secure for French trade in the dominions of the Sultan the 
favored position which it did not lose for centuries. 

Nearer home Coeur worked silver, copper and lead mines near 
Lyons under a royal grant, and purchased from reckless or impov- 
erished representatives of old noble families thirty or more 
seigneurics in the center and south of France. 

Thus in the critical years when Joan of Arc was playing her part 
in the drama of French history, and the dauphin was being trans- 
formed by her services into a king of France, Jacques Coeur was 
becoming the richest man of his age. No satisfactory estimate of 
his fortune or income can now be made, but it was princely. It 
was based for the most part on his commercial operations, which 
were made more profitable by the constant favor of the king. His 
loans to the court and to others must also have shown a handsome 
return. In 1440 he became argentier to the king, that is, steward or 
paymaster of the household, and subsequently he entered more and 
more completely into the royal service. He was made a member 
of the council and was given a patent of nobility. Later he became 
master of the mint both of Bourges and of Paris, and was in a 
posidon to advance the fortunes of his relatives and friends. One 
of his daughters married the son of the Vicomte de Bourges. His 
brother was appointed Bishop of Lufon, one of his sons became 
Archbishop of Bourges, although only twenty-five years old, and 
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another was made Dean of Limoges. He himself was sent on one 
mission after another, to the republic of Genoa, to the Count of 
Savoy, to the Pope. He \vas commissioner for the king at the 
meetings of the estates of Languedoc for eight successive years, 
wringing from them reluctant grants of taxes, but receiving also 
from them yearly personal allowances, probably for not being still 
harder upon them. To the end he hved a double life, partly as a 
merchant with many business interests, partly as councillor follow- 
ing the king and the court as best he might 
More and more he became the recourse of all m need of ready 
money. The queen borrowed from him, giving a pearl at one 
time, a Bible at another as security; one of the king’s daughters 
borrowed eighty livrcs “from Jacques Coeur for a robe”; the wife 
of the dauphin, Margaret of Scotland, borrowed 2000 livres for 
silk and skins of sable for her wardrobe. Little by litde the list of 
hts creditors grew, the Count of Maine, Dunois, the admiral, the 
Count of Foix, Biron, Louis de Beauveau, Adam de Cambrai, 
Maupas, Boucicault, La Tremouille, all owed him money. It was 
a dangerous list A money lender is not loved in proportion to the 
favors he has granted When he loaned his royal master 20,600 
crowns to buy back the jewels he had formerly given to one mis- 
tress in order that he might present them to another, he was 
exposing himself to still more imminent peril 
He made, however, some loans of quite another class, which 
have placed him high among French patriots Since the relief of 
Orleans, the coronation of the dauphin, the treaty of Arras, the 
recapture of Pans and the army reforms of 1445, the spirit of France 
had asserted itseli, her military hrtimes had iisea and the hold 
of England had been severely shaken A bold campaign in Nor- 
mandy might expel them from the whole north But the money for 
immediate service was lacking Coeur came to the rescue, he loaned 
200,000 crowns for military purposes m one year and 60,000 crowns 
for the expense of the siege of Cherbourg the next. During the 
campaign he accompamed the king, and when the royal cavalcade 
made its victorious entry into Rouen m November 1449, he was 
one of the group of French seigneurs whose gorgeous robes made 
this a famous scene of chivalry. 
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This was the height of the fortunes of the great merchant; all 
that followed was an anticlimax. There is no doubt that among his 
debtors jealousy, fear of being called on to repay their loans and 
hatred of the rich upstart and royal favorite were rising higher and 
higher until a pretext was found to attack him. Agnes Sorel, the 
beautiful mistress of the king, died in childbirth. As so often, the 
rumor spread that she had been poisoned, and, absurd as it was, 
the murder was charged to Jacques Coeur. He was arrested; other 
offenses were discovered with which he was charged; he was tried, 
subjected to torture till he made a garbled confession of all except 
the poisoning, and threw himself on the mercy of the king. The 
mercy of the king was no more tender than in other cases where 
royal advantage might be reaped from its refusal. The fallen min- 
ister was ordered to pay the king a fine of 100,000 crowns for his 
offense and 300,000 as indemnity for the king’s losses. His property 
was confiscated and he was ordered to be banished from France. 
Long imprisonment, escape by the aid of some of his former 
employees, refuge with the pope, another voyage to the Levant, this 
time as captain of a papal expedition against the Turks, death and 
burial on the island of Chios brought his life to a close in 1456. It 
may be an alleviation to the crass injustice of the proscription of 
the last great merchant of this age, that the 100,000 crowns which 
the king realized immediately from the sale of his property was 
used to pay the expenses of the expedition which captured Bordeaux 
and completed the expulsion of the English from jprance. The rest 
of his wealth, except for some concealments by his agents and 
some minor restorations to his descendants in better times, was 
scattered and wasted among courtiers, mistresses and lawyers. 

v. THE ORIGIN OF MODERN BANKING 

It may be of interest to notice that among the most obscure of 
the bankers of this period were the predecessors of the most famous 
of the next. When the principal Florentine companies failed in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the business of the Medici, too 
obscure to be seriously afected by the crisis, survived. In the per- 
sons of Giovanni de Medici and his two sons, Cosimo and the elder 
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finance were coming to play in European affairs than the sudden 
and almost simultaneous introduction o£ gold into the coinage of 
so many different countries. Up to the middle of the thirteenth 
century the money of western Europe, except for a few gold bezants 
introduced from the Eastern Empire, had been exclusively of 
silver. Not since the time of Charlemagne had gold money been 
coined west of the Adriatie. Now within a half-century gold was 
adopted for coinage in a dozen different states. Just before the 
middle of tire thirteenth century Frederick II had struck his 
Sicilian augustales^ a tentative gold coinage that was not continued 
by his imperial successors. But in 1252 Florence began the issue of 
its famous gold florins.^^ In 1257 Henry III of England coined a 
gold penny, twice die weight and twenty times the value of the 
old silver penny or sterling. The Venetian ducat appeared in 1284 
and before the end of the century Philip the Fair was mindng gold 
coins in France. By die middle of the fourteenth century the Eng- 
lish noble was in common use and various other gold coins were 
being issued from many mints. 

The most famous and die earliest of these gold coins was the 
Florentine gold florin, the fiorino d'oro, the “golden flower,” so 
called because it bore the arms of the city, the lily, on one face, 
while the figure of John the Baptist, patron saint of the city and 
its “Florentia,” were on the other. The coin was a beautiful one, 
of pure gold, weighing 54 grains, about twice the weight of the 
American gold dollar of 1932. It was a bold exercise of independ- 
ence for a city, acting without imperial or royal authorization, to 
coin money, especially of gold, which in tire nature of things was 
designed for external rather than domestic use. But Florence, like 
many other cities, had already usurped the right to coin silver 
money, a right which in Italy belonged to the Emperor, who 
neglected it. The coinage of gold was simply one more assertion of 
Florentine independence. Once it was begun, the issue increased 
rapidly till it averaged 300,000 or 400,000 coins a year. By 1300 there 
were estimated to be 2,000,000 in existence. One of the reasons for 

“"See Marc Bloch, “Le Probleme de I'Or au Moyen Age,” Annales d’Histoire 
tconomique et Sociale, V ( 1933 ), 1-34; W. A. Shaw, T/ic History of Currency, 1252 - 
1894 (New York, 1896 ), chap, i; W. W. Carlile, Evolution of Modern Money (Lon- 
don, 1901 ), chaps, iii-v. 
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circulation and their holders were paid only the value o£ the pure 
gold they contained.^® 

The Venetian ducats were scarcely less well known and ulti- 
mately became more so. But their range o£ circulation was rather 
eastward, throughout Italy, the Mediterranean lands and the Orient, 
where they became familiar under the later name of sequins. By 
1400 the Venetian mint coined annually a million ducats.^^ 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of gold coins, they can have 
played but a small part in the actual work of buying and selling. 
Commercial transactions were still carried on in silver and often in 
very small units. The “nimble sixpence” of modern times does 
but slight service compared with the humble silver penny that 
corresponded to it in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Diffi- 
cult as it is to trace the course of coined money from the mints 
through the arteries of daily trade and to follow its actual circula- 
tion, it cannot be doubted that its increasing supply was one of 
the most potent forces of the time. We have seen some of the 
larger work it was doing. But it must be remembered it also seeped 
out beyond bankers and great merchants into the hands of the mass 
of the common people. This obscure process of dissemination of 
money among the lower classes has unfortunately left but little 
record and it must therefore remain largely a matter of inference 
if not of guesswork. Not only the silver penny, but the great num- 
ber of half-pence and farthings that were coined at the English 
mints — almost 3,000 pounds of silver were turned into 2,217,600 
halfpence and farthings, in the one year 1281, for instance^^ — ^must 
have been intended for the use of people whose expenditures were 
on the smallest scale, for a loaf of bread, a quart of beer, church 
dues, a half day’s wages or a petty purchase from a peddler. 

There is little difficulty in picturing the spread of money in the 
towns, the natural sphere of exchange of services and goods. But 
how did the money reach the country? The tables of wages in the 
statutes of laborers that followed the Black Death and other records 
leave no doubt that the wages of artisans were paid in money, even 
in the country, and the manorial records so generally state the 

^ Davidsohn, op. cit., IV, 139. 

, “ Molmenti, Venice, I, Ft. i, 153-162. 

“ Ruding, Annals of the Coinage, I, 84. 
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circulation and their holders were paid only the value of the pure 
gold they contained.^® 

The Venetian ducats were scarcely less well known and ulti- 
mately became more so. But their range of circulation was rather 
eastward, throughout Italy, the Mediterranean lands and the Orient, 
where they became familiar under the later name of sequins. By 
1400 the Venetian mint coined annually a million ducats.^^ 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of gold coins, they can have 
played but a small part in the actual work of buying and selling. 
Commercial transactions were still carried on in silver and often in 
very small units. The “nimble sixpence” of modern times does 
but slight service compared with the humble silver penny that 
corresponded to it in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Diffi- 
cult as it is to trace the course of coined money from the mints 
through the arteries of daily trade and to follow its actual circula- 
tion, it cannot be doubted that its increasing supply was one of 
the most potent forces of the time. We have seen some of the 
larger work it was doing. But it must be remembered it also seeped 
out beyond bankers and great merchants into the hands of the mass 
of the common people. This obscure process of dissemination of 
money among the lower classes has unfortunately left but little 
record and it must therefore remain largely a matter of inference 
if not of guesswork. Not only the silver penny, but the great num- 
ber of half-pence and farthings that were coined at the English 
mints — almost 3,000 pounds of silver were turned into 2,217,600 
halfpence and farthings, in the one year 1281, for instance^^ — ^must 
have been intended for the use of people whose expenditures were 
on the smallest scale, for a loaf of bread, a quart of beer, church 
dues, a half day’s wages or a petty purchase from a peddler. 

There is little difficulty in picturing the spread of money in the 
towns, the natural sphere of exchange of services and goods. But 
how did the money reach the country? The tables of wages in the 
statutes of laborers that followed the Black Death and other records 
leave no doubt that the wages of artisans were paid in money, even 
in the country, and the manorial records so generally state the 

*®Davidsohn, op. cit., IV, 139. 

, Molmenti, Venice, I, Ft. i, 153-162. 

“ Ruding, Annals of the Coinage. I, 84. 
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It is time to turn from economic interests to those of a less mate> 
rial nature, though it will be impossible to leave them quite aside 
from any satisfactory explanation of this period. It is one of the 
characteristics of our own time that it has not only raised economic 
considerations to an unwonted importance in society, but has 
opened our eyes to their significance in all earlier ages. 
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quired the establishment of walled cities as outposts of the Christian 
conquerors. To the inhabitants of these communities the kings of 
Leon and Castile had found it desirable to grant jtieros or charters 
endowing them with extensive privileges.^ The popular councils 
created in these cities were the oldest in Europe, except perhaps 
those of Italy. Their independence of action, their governmental 
system and the strength of their local spirit became famous and 
were imitated long afterward in Spanish America and in the Far 
East.^ 

As the reconquest extended southward into regions long the 
domain of the wealthy and cultured Moorish civilization, more 
blest by nature, older, richer and more highly developed, a new 
group of cities were added to those of the rugged north and mid- 
lands. Cordova was acquired in 1236, Murcia in 1241, Seville in 
1248, Medina Sidonia in 1253, Cadiz in 1262, Tarifa in 1292, Alge- 
ciras, where Chaucer’s “parfit knight” had fought, in 1344. The 
export of Spanish wool and hides from the midlands, of olive oil, 
fruit and fine manufactures from the south, became the basis of a 
foreign trade which supplemented the older local exchange. Gilds 
were organized in tlie towns, industries flourished, population grew, 
till there were in the dominions under the Castilian crown approxi- 
mately a hundred such cities. From Burgos, Valladolid, Madrid and 
Toledo in the north and centre to Jaen, Seville and Cartagena in 
the south, Castile was dotted with these large, self-governing towns, 
many of them surrounded with dependent villages or extensive 
stretches of populated country under their civic control. 

Aragon, more rugged and more feudal than Castile, was less a 
land of cities. Nevertheless Saragasso, Huesca, Lerida and other 
inland towns, originally Gothic or Moorish strongholds, had by 
this time taken on much the same characteristics. Catalonia, dis- 
tinguished from Aragon though under the same crown, was marked 
by the supremacy of Barcelona, one of the largest, proudest and 
most advanced cities of Europe. Two successive charters granted at 
the very beginning of our period by the king in 1247 and 1258, 

1 Ramon Carande, Sevilla FortaJesa y Mercado (Madrid, 1925), gives an excellent 
picture of the development of a Spanish town, economically and institutionally. 

*Ulick R. Burke, History of Spain, from the Earliest Time to the Death of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic (second edition, London, 1900I, I. 366. 
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France, the king, sometimes forced by insurrection, sometimes 
influenced by a money payment, sometimes moved by the desire 
to encourage the prosperity of the inhabitants, enfranchised the 
growing towns of his direct domain, Orleans, Mantes, Clermont, 
Melun, Paris itself and many others. In his own interest he aided 
also the towns in the domains of his great vassals which had de- 
manded charters of liberties from their overlords. 

It was a principle asserted by the kings’ legal advisers, men 
learned in the Roman law, that each city on becoming a commune 
came under the direct administration of the king, no matter in 
the domain of what lay or ecclesiastical lord it might lie. Indeed, 
the greater civic communities were in many ways treated as though 
they were feudal holdings-in-chief, paying to the king acknowl- 
edgments in money and military service, possessing certain rights 
of jurisdiction and of peace and war, and in turn granting out 
fiefs to dependent knights, towns and villages. The town wall, the 
belfry which summoned its inhabitants to its defense, the prison 
and the trained bands of the towns were not without political sig- 
nificance in an age still largely feudal. 

Certain cities set the model on which the self-government of many 
others was patterned. Such was the “establishment” of Rouen, 
granted in the first place by Henry II of England. This was later 
extended to the other cities of Normandy and to Angouleme, 
Poitiers, Cognac and other holdings of the English king, and was 
retained by them when they came under the direct rule of the King 
of France. 

Some new towns were established in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries by bishops, abbots atid lay lords and by the king, with 
the idea of making their territories more valuable. They offered 
advantages of self-government to settlers, and a new population of 
merchants, artisans and others grew up in them much as they 
grew up in Spain on the lands conquered from the Moors. Such, 
either by actual origin or by chartered increase in importance, were 
Bayonne, La Rochelle, Montauban, Beaumont. In these newer towns 
the city government seems to have been more democratic. The 
conditions of their origin led to a diffusion of control among all the 
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places enriched by the concourse of buyers at nearby fairs or of 
pilgrims to local shrines. 

Like Spanish and French cities the liberties of an English char- 
tered town often extended over surrounding villages and open 
country. As in Spain and France, also, the charters of certain Eng- 
lish cities served as models for a whole group. London served as 
the prototype for Norwich, Lincoln, Northampton and others; 
York for Beverley and Scarborough, Winchester for Wallingford, 
Andover, Salisbury, Wilton, Portsmouth, and these in turn were 
models for privileges of later chartered towns. There were even 
cases in which the charters of some town on the continent served 
as pattern for an English city or borough, which in turn was copied 
by others.® The extent to which the chartered towns and boroughs 
were self-governed cannot be exacdy stated, since they differed 
from one another by an infinity of gradations. But the powers of 
the king had been, ever since the Conquest, so great that the towns 
themselves never attained, and the abbots, bishops or nobles on 
whose domains towns grew up never claimed to grant, more than 
a very limited political independence. A certain amount of judicial, 
administrative and financial autonomy and some responsibility for 
military service measure the rights and powers of the town govern- 
ments in the political sphere. All other activities of the citizens were 
devoted to their trade, their industries and such cultural life as 
they may have developed. 

At the opposite pole from those of England, so far as control by 
the central government goes, were the old and famous cities of 
Germany. Along the Rhine were cities like Constance, Coblentz, 
Mainz and Cologne, whose names still testify to their survival from 
Roman times. The great cities of south Germany, Augsburg, 
Regensburg, Niirnberg, Ulm, Munich, Vienna and many others 
we have already noted as growing populous and rich from the 
north and south lines of trade just as the member towns of the 
Hanseatic League grew great on the east and west trade. Many 
German cities had been founded or had grown up farther eastward 
on the edge of or well within the regions of the Slavs, who were 

° William Stubbs, Coitstitutional History of England (third edition, London, 1891), 
I, 667-76. 
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minorities of kings or at other times of confusion, for protection 
against the nobles or outlaws and for the preservation of good 
order and the enforcement of the law. Great as was the interest 
from an intellectual and scientific point of view of the long reign 
of Alfonso X, the Wise, which fills the early years of our period, 
from 1252 to 1285, litde was then done to place the royal govern- 
ment on a strong foundation.® 

The next king, Sancho IV, gave an example of crime and rapine 
instead of repressing them, and his successor, Ferdinand IV, was a 
child. On his accession in 1295 thirty-four cities of Castile sent 
representatives to Burgos and there entered into a solemn brother- 
hood. They drew up a formal act, reciting the evils of the time and 
declaring their intention of protecting their members from all at- 
tacks, and of supporting the royal authority. They organized an 
armed force, adopted a common seal, promulgated regulations for 
good order, appointed deputies to meet from time to time and 
proceeded to inflict punishments and to issue warnings, which 
often proved effective, to offenders. This body received the ap 
proval of the queen regent but was attacked by the king, when he 
reached his majority, and so passed out of existence.^® In 1315, 
under Alfonso XI, who was also a child, a new hermandad, this 
time including 100 cities of Castile, Leon and Galicia, was formed 
at Valladolid and accomplished something toward keeping the 
country in order. Others, varying in extent and in duration, were 
formed during the next half-century. Sometimes they reflected more 
ambitious plans, such as the brotherhood formed among the towns 
on the Biscayan coast, which made commercial arrangements with 
inland towns and even with foreign countries. Similar juntas, as 
they were there called, were formed during the same period in 
Aragon, though there the power of the nobles was so great that 
the cities more frequently entered along with them into “Unions” 
or “General Privileges” against the crown for common advantages 
or against intrusion of the king upon their independence.^^ 

Such leagues or unions of towns, though especially characteristic 

® See the interesting chapter on his reign in Burke, op. cit., chap. xrv. 

“ Roger B. Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and 
in the New (New York, 1918-1934), I, 191-4; Burke, op. cit., I, 317-18. 

Merriman, op. cit., I, 192-5, 432-7. 
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seaport towns o£ Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Romney and Hythe. 
To them, as sharers in their privileges and burdens, had gradually 
been added others till there were in actuality fifteen members of 
the group with twenty-four unincorporated towns or dependent 
villages. Their customs were ancient and peculiar, and much val- 
ued by them; they included some degree of political independence 
from Parliament, the courts and even from the crown. All the 
towns along the south coast, from Southampton to the mouth of 
the Thames which faced a similar line of towns on the north 
coast of France, formed an agreement with the Cinque Ports and 
with the inhabitants of the French ports opposite to regulate pos- 
sible captures and subsequent settlements.^® 

III. THE CORTES OF CASTILE AND LEON 

These leagues or confederations were obviously attempts to gain 
for townsmen acting in a larger group power or influence beyond 
what each town possessed separately. They were instinctive efforts 
to attain something like equal power with other classes. There was, 
however, coming into existence, probably quite unrealized by them 
and intended originally for quite a different object, another prac- 
tice much better adapted to their attainment of such power. This 
was the summons by kings of representatives of the towns to the 
meetings of the old national councils — the addition of a “third 
estate,” the commons, to the two already existent.^® 

Chronologically speaking, Spain is “the mother of parliaments,” 
if by a parliament is meant a national body in which the middle 
classes are represented, as contrasted with an old feudal council to 
which only nobles and churchmen were called. In all the kingdoms 
of the Spanish peninsula, in Leon, Castile, Aragon, Catalonia and 
Valencia there were already in the twelfth century occasional meet- 
ings or cortes to which representatives of towns were called. Such 
was the cortes summoned by Alfonso IX of Castile to meet at 
Burgos in 1189, in which fifty-eight cities and towns are said to 
have been represented. Of this and of other assemblies of that early 

^Historical Manuscripts Commission, TV, i, 434; v. 537-8; Mrs. J. R. Green, 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century (London, 1894), I, chap. xii. 

“ C. H. Mcllwain, in the Cambridge Medieval History (London, ipn- ), VII, 
chap, xxiii; D. Pasquet, Essai sur les Origines de le Chambre des Communes (Paris, 
1914)1 38-43 (JEnglish translation, London, 1925). 
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sisted on acting separately from the nobles and prelates, thus in- 
troducing an embryonic bicameral system. The cortes of Cuellar in 
1297 was memorable for having secured from the king the regular 
appointment of representatives of the cities to sit in the royal 
council in the intervals between meetings of the cortes. This pro- 
vision was often disregarded and its renewal often insisted upon, 
till almost a century later it was confirmed by John I in a decree 
providing that the royal council should always consist of four 
nobles, four prelates and four citizens. At the cortes of Medina del 
Campo in 1305 “Don Mahomet Abenazar, rey de Grenada, vassalo 
del Rey,” a fugitive pretender to the Moorish throne, sat among the 
nobles much as Alexander, King of Scotland, sat in the parliament 
of Edward I in 1279. At Valladolid in 1313 it was agreed that a 
cortes should be held every two years, but, as has been indicated, 
no such regularity was attained. The cortes of 1351, like the English 
parliament of the same year, estabUshed the wages of laborers, which 
had shown a tendency to rise above their traditional level as a re- 
sult of the pestilence of the immediately preceding years. The cortes 
of 1358 regulated the expenditures of the king’s household as the 
English parliament did in 1381.^® 

When Henry of Trastamare in 1370 returned victorious from 
the battle of Montiel he assembled a cortes at Toro and induced 
it to pay to Bertrand du Guesclin, his French ally, the price of his 
aid, 120,000 doblas. The representatives of the towns took this occa- 
sion to press upon the king the expulsion of the Jews, whom, largely 
for financial considerations, he was inclined to favor, but the towns- 
men secured only a general regulation requiring Jews to live in 
their own Ghetto, apart from the Christians, in each city; to wear 
a mark of distinction on their clothes, and to refrain from dressing 
richly and from riding on horse or mule back. At the same cortes 
an ordinance was also passed regulating the church courts and the 
rights of the clergy in general. At the cortes of Guadalajara in 
1390 King John showed himself willing to agree to almost any 
demands, especially those of the third estate, the source of supply 
of funds. So in response to their complaints of the increasing bur- 

Colmeiro, Cortes de los antiguos Reinos de Leon y de Castilla (two -volumes, 
Madrid, 1883-4). This is the introduction to the records o£ the cortes, and the standard 
account. 
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Burgos and Valladolid probably reflects die need of the king to be 
frequently in that turbulent northern region. The same is true of 
dmc as of place. The decision whether to call a cortes or not and if 
so, when, rested entirely with the king, though the pressure of 
circumstances must often have forced his hand, and nominally 
they should have been called yearly. Three estates were clearly rec- 
ognized, though the selecdon of the actual representatives in each 
estate Vv'as again largely in die control of the king. The clergy were 
regularly represented by the masters of the four great military 
orders, the arehbishops, bishops and, until well into the fourteenth 
century, the abbots, but the individuals summoned varied from 
cortes to cortes. The Castilian nobility was of most diverse origin 
and status and no holder of any particular title seems to have had 
a prescriptive right to appear at the cortes; he came, in fact he had 
to come, if he was summoned, otherwise he could not come. There- 
fore individual dukes, marquises, counts, viscounts, knights, squires 
and those hidalgos who can perhaps only be described by the Eng- 
lish word gentry, were summoned by name, as die king or his 
officers specified diem. 

The first two estates were exempt from the payment of taxes, 
so in financial matters they were largely disregarded. What gave 
these early modern cortes their real significance, as against the 
feudal councils of earlier times and the personal councils of the 
more autocratic kings of a later period, was the presence of the 
rcprcscntadvcs of the cities, the diird estate. There was great diver- 
sity in the lists of towns sending representatives. The number itself 
varied from ninety, as at the cortes of Burgos in 1315, down to a 
score. The number of procuradores or deputies from each town was 
also indefinite until fixed at two by a law passed by the cortes of 
Madrid in 1429-30. The delegates of the towns were provided by 
the authorities of their cities with written podcres or strict instruc- 
tions, from which they could not deviate. The choice of repre- 
sentatives seems to have depended on the provisions of individual 
city charters. We have little knowledge of the position or ideas of 
those who attended. The names, for instance, of the 125 repre- 
sentatives of the forty-eight towns sent as delegates to the cortes at 
Madrid in 1390, names like Diego Alvarez, Gonzalo Garcia, Alvar 
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1329, and successively in later gatherings. At tlic time o£ the greatest 
authority of the cortes it was extended to the right to appropriate 
the grants to specific objects and to audit expenditures, and even, 
in one case, to appoint treasurers to whom the proceeds of the 
taxes should be paid and on whose order alone they could be ex- 
pended. This financial control was weakened, as in other countries 
similarly situated, by the possession by the crown of considerable 
wealth, by die power of the king to borrow from the Jews, from 
Italian bankers and from wealthy native merchants, and by the 
early use of indirect taxes, such as the familiar Spanish alcahala or 
sales tax, which were not under the same restrictions. 

W. THE CORTES OF ARAGON, CATALONIA AND VALENCIA 

The separateness of the countries of the Spanish peninsula dur- 
ing these centuries makes it necessary that any account of their 
history and institutions should be separately given, but there is no 
need to repeat that which is common to them. The beginning of 
representation of the cities of Aragon goes back, as in Castile, to the 
twelfth century, Queen Petronilla in 1162 having called a cortes at 
Huesca at which prelates, great nobles, knights and representatives 
of towns and villages were present. James the Conqueror, the famous 
King of Aragon who reigned from 1213 to 1276, almost exaedy 
contemporaneously with Henry III of England and St. Louis of 
France, called cortes at one time or another in each of his three 
kingdoms, Aragon, Catalonia and Valencia; at Lerida, at Huesca, 
at Tarragona, at Tortosa, at Barcelona and elsewhere. His financial 
needs, if no other cause, required the inclusion of representadves 
of the towns.^" The reign of Peter III, the son of James, who post- 
poned his coronadon till he could put the crown on his own head 
in a full cortes at Saragossa, in 1276, may be considered the period 
in which the cortes of Aragon became a regularly established insti- 
tudon. 

The independence of the cortes of Aragon was remarkable. The 

'^Documentos incdxtos, XIV, 555; there is much material on the early cortes of Aragon 
in V. de la Fuentc, Estudtas Criiicos sobre la Historia y cl Dcrcchc dc Araffdn (three 
volumes, Madrid, 1884-86). The records may be found in Cortes dc los Antiguos 
Ednas de Aragon y dc Valenda y Prindpado de Cotaluna (vols. I-XXIV, Madrid, 
1896-1918). 
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mediary to communicate with the king and with the other estates. 
Decisions were by law to be unanimous, but this requirement was 
generally disregarded, or else its difiiculties were overcome by the 
practice of choosing a working committee free from this restric- 
tion, to transact business eitlier separately for each brazo or in 
common. 

The most significant difference between the cortes of Aragon and 
of Castile was tire solio or full meeting of tlie king and the four 
estates just before the end of tire session. At this meeting, and not, 
as in Castile, after the dispersion of tire cortes, all the agreements of 
the session were repeated, proclaimed and sworn to, thus ensuring 
a common understanding and giving a guarantee of the fulfilment 
of royal promises. Still further control over the course of events, so 
far as the power of the cortes extended, was exercised through the 
appointment of a committee of the four estates, the Diputacion, 
usually composed of two members from each, to oversee tire obs 
servance of dre laws, the administration of the public revenue and 
the preservation of the peace during the interval between meetings 
of the nadonal assembly.”^ 

The cortes had practically complete control of legislation and of 
the collection and use of funds appropriated by it. It received the 
oath of the king on his accession and claimed that he could not 
legally exercise his powers until its recognition had been expressed. 
It granted naturalization, shared in the declaration of war and 
the making of peace and in the appointment and instruction of 
ambassadors. It had an unrestricted right, frequently exercised, to 
investigate and provide for the correction of grievances brought to 
its attention by deputies or others. Of all the parliamentary bodies 
of European countries that of Aragon occupied the most independ- 
ent, influential and well established position. It is true that many 
of the interests of the sovereigns of Aragon lay outside that realm 
and were therefore not under the control of its cortes. The period 
was one of conquest by sea and land, and popular assemblies could 
exercise but litde control on the water or on the battle-field. But 
so far as the authority of the cortes extended its powers were co- 
ordinate with, in some respects superior to, those of the king. 

R. B. Merriman, “The Cortes of the Spanish Kingdom,” loc. cit., 489. 
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of events. Their influence may be detected in the added income, 
the centralization of government and the national spirit vi^hich they 
placed at the disposal of the crown. But these are the marks of the 
history of Spain in the next period, not in this. 

V. THE ESTATES GENERAL OF FRANCE 

A narrative of the dispute between Philip the Fair of France and 
Pope Boniface VIII which filled the years from 1298 to 1303 with 
clamor belongs properly to another chapter of this book, that of 
the decline of the Church. But it must be mentioned here as it was 
the occasion for the first entrance of the representatives of the 
middle classes upon the political stage of France, where they were 
to play so large a part in the next three centuries. Councils had 
been called by the French kings from time immemorial, but they 
were feudal assemblages and included only nobles and great church- 
men, the magnates of the kingdom. Now, suddenly, in connection 
with the dispute with Boniface, representatives of the middle classes 
were included in the summons to such an assembly.^® 

This appearance of suddenness is somewhat deceptive. Men of 
the middle class, acting as advisers to the king, as his bankers, as 
his mentors in the Roman law, as officials at court and in the 
provinces, had long exercised an influence in government. Even as 
communities the towns had occasionally been consulted on matters 
of an economic nature. An ordinance issued in 1263 by Louis IX, 
defining the respective limits of circulation of the money of the 
king and of the great nobles, states that the arrangement had been 
assented to by citizens of Paris, Provins, Orleans, Sens and Laon. 
The king repeatedly consulted the towns on matters of coinage and 
weights and measures. Quite tlirough the thirteenth century repre- 
sentatives of the towns in the south attended local assemblies when 
matters of taxation were under discussion. In 1290 an embassy sent 
by Philip to the pope was composed of “deputies of the nobility 
and of die communes of France.” 

There are other indications that the population of the cities was 

™ Good general accounts of the French estates may be found in E. Lavisse, Histcnre 
de France (Paris, 1900-11), III and IV (by C. Langlois and A. Coville) ; see also 
standard works like R. Holtzmann, Framosiscite Verfassnngsgeschichte (Munich, 1910); 
J. Declareuil, Histoire Generate dn Droit Frangais (Paris, 1925) ; and E. Chenon, 
HUtoire Generate du Droit Frangais public et privc (two volumes, Paris, 1926-1929). 
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asserting in strong terms the independence of France from papal 
intrusion. The clergy, who had remained in their seats in the nave 
of the cathedral hesitating between the authority of the pope and 
the king, overawed, as they acknowledged, by the union of “our 
lord the king and the common people of the kingdom,” finally 
drew up a letter to the pope assuring him of their fidelity, explain- 
ing the difficulty of their position, deploring his quarrel with 
Philip and begging him to spare them from going to Rome against 
the king’s will. The estates were then dismissed by the king.^’*' 
This first meeting of the Estates General has always been con- 
sidered, and rightly, an occasion of crucial importance in French 
history. It was, with all its inadequacy as a representative assembly 
and all its royal dictation, an appeal, the first appeal of the French 
government to all France. There was always after this the precedent 
of an embodiment of the whole people in a solemn assembly. 

In 1308 the Estates General were formally summoned for the 
second time, on this occasion to support the king in his attack on 
the Templars. This meeting, like the first, was intended to bring 
pressure to bear upon the pope. In 1308 the new pope, Clement V, 
on whose election Philip had exerted much influence, was still 
evading the king’s demand for aid in the destruction of the great 
Order. Philip desired to bring to bear the united pressure of the 
whole French nation to overcome this resistance and he secured 
this, as he had in 1302, by a united vote of all three orders. This 
assembly is of special interest because of the very wide representa- 
tion of the estates. It included, apparently, the whole town popula- 
tion of France; delegates came not only from the communes, the 
chartered cities and the larger places, but, in some provinces at 
least, from every town that had a fair or market. From Champagne, 
for instance, there were deputies from more than forty towns, some 
of them litde more than villages. Two hundred and twenty-six 
towns, at least, sent delegates, and there were probably others of 
which we have no record. The other estates were as widely repre- 
sented. We hear of more than 500 persons present at Tours, the 
scene of the gathering. The king seems to have wished to impress 

Jallifier, Histoire des j^tots Giniratix (Paris, 1885), 17-23. 
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coinage was regulated at Orleans in 1343. But there was litde clear 
recognition of functions, much less any extension of powers. 

This procrastination in what would seem the normal develop- 
ment of the organization and powers of the Estates General was in 
large part due to the existence and use of other means of com- 
munication between the king and the middle classes of the people. 
In 1303 and again in 1309 and 1314 a number of “the good people 
of the good towns of the kingdom” were convoked without the 
other two estates for purposes which interested them more than 
the nobles and clergy. At the meeting of 1314 citizens from forty- 
one of the principal towns were summoned. These meetings were 
characteristic of the age. The fourteenth century was a period of 
many assemblages. There was constant traveling and foregather- 
ing. The roads were full not only of merchants and pilgrims but 
of messengers, clergy and laymen, obeying summons to attend 
some council or journey to reach some place of assembly. Gather- 
ings of all classes except the very lowest were frequent. Churchmen 
were apt to be called to five different kinds of councils, apart from 
voluntary journeys to Rome or to a university or some shrine. 
It was a restless assembly-loving age. At the request of the king 
individual towns as well as nobles and clergy from time to time 
sent in their assurances of support. We hear of assemblies of the 
citizens in Limoges, Compiegne, Beauvais, Amiens, Montreuil, 
Bapaume and elsewhere voting their approval of the king’s policy 
and sending messengers to notify him of their assent to his pur- 
poses. National councils of the nobles and of the clergy, separately 
and together, with and without the representatives of the towns, 
were also called. Only when all three were summoned at the same 
time was it a veritable Estates General. 

These varied forms of assembly, so far as they involved the 
recognition and influence of the middle class, were gradually re- 
duced to a more consistent practice. Instead of Estates General of 
all France, two separate bodies were sometimes called at the same 
time, the estates of Languedoc and those of Langue d’Oil. The 
former was the group of five provinces south of the Garonne and the 
Dourance rivers, the lands where Provengal and Catalan were the 
prevailing languages. The twenty-three provinces of the Langue 
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posed. Much of Languedoc was devastated. Estates General and 
Provincial protested against the incapacity, wastefulness and cor- 
ruption of the king and his ministers, but without apparent result. 
When, at the king’s despairing summons, the Estates of the Langue 
d’Oil met at Paris in December 1355, tlrey took the bit in their 
teeth and proceeded to govern France. The Estates of Languedoc 
were called at the same time at Toulouse, but they played only a 
minor part, following at a distance and with but little enthusiasm 
the rapid strides of the Estates at Paris. 

The Third Estate from the beginning took the lead. Its members 
were for the most part, as usual, magistrates, prominent merchants 
or other notables of the towns, typical representatives of the bour- 
geoisie. There was among them no lack of experience in govern- 
ment. Their presiding officer was Stephen Marcel, “provost of the 
merchants,” that is to say the head of the group of merchant and 
artisan companies whose officers governed the city of Paris. He 
was a draper previously unmentioned but from this time destined 
to take the leadership of the whole movement.^® 

Each estate deliberated separately on the king’s appeal, then 
jointly, and after a few days they laid before him the offer of a 
grant for a year of 3,000,000 Parisian livres — enough to send to the 
army 30,000 men. This grant, however, was made with four con- 
ditions: that the tax be paid equally by persons of all classes, that 
it be collected and expended by officers appointed by the Estates, 
that the whole financial administration be placed for the time under 
the control of nine superintendents appointed by the Estates, and 
that the Estates meet again three months later, in March, to examine 
into the collection and expenditure of the grant, and a year later, 
in November, to take up the question of a possible future grant. 

Two of these provisions, equality of taxation and unanimity of 
action of the Estates, were intended to be permanent. Even the 
temporary provisions, the control of the finances and the appoint- 
ment of the time and place of the next meetings, should have 
prepared the way for a rapid and steady growth of participation 

See Francois Perrens, Etienne Marcel, Privot des Marchands (Paris, 1875) ; 
Yves Le Tebore, 6 tienne Marcel et le Paris des Marchands au XIV* Siicle (Paris, 
1927). There is an excellent treatment of this stormy period in R. Delachenal, Histoire 
de Charles V (Paris, 1909-1928), I and II, 
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the chancellor, Pierre de la Foret, they charged with corruption, 
betrayal of the king and disregard of the interests of the people. 
They demanded also the appointment of a royal council of twenty- 
eight, to consist of four members elected by the clergy, twelve by 
the nobility and twelve by the commons, without whose agreement 
no action was to be taken. They proposed that the deputies on their 
return home should, under the name of “reformers,” look into and 
report on the actions of the royal officials in their provinces. There 
should be another meeting of the Estates at Easter. 

This was not reform but revolution. The dauphin, shrewd and 
determined to an unsuspected degree, was unwilling to let the reins 
of government pass so completely out of his hands. He procrasti- 
nated, promised, then withdrew his promise, protested against their 
demands, went to Metz to visit his uncle, the Emperor Charles IV, 
and sought from his imprisoned father support in resistance to the 
Estates’ proposals. He obtained voluntary subsidies from some pro- 
vincial estates, though he was refused by others. So he wore away 
the winter without a settlement and, after promising them an early 
recall, adjourned the Estates, but not before their leaders had read 
aloud before him at a concluding session twenty-one articles of 
proposed reform. 

It was only delay, not freedom of action, that the dauphin had 
gained. Marcel held Paris in leash, but threatened any day to meet 
tile procrastination of the dauphin with revolt. Large concessions 
were offered but in vain; finally Charles yielded. In December 
he recalled the Estates for the early spring. Three successive 
assemblies were held in the year 1357, in February, April and 
November. During the early days of the first session the resolutions 
of the former Estates were hastily brought before the provincial 
estates, discussed and approved by them, drawn up in a long series 
of provisions and again read publicly before Ae dauphin, the 
Estates General and a great concourse of the people. The dauphin, 
confronted with what seemed the united demand of the French 
people, was powerless to resist. He accepted the proposals and 
issued them the next month, in a statute always since known as 
the “Great Ordinance.”^^ 


Printed in the Ordonnances des Rots frati^ats. 
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appears in sonorous Latin, not in the spoken language of the 
barons; the Ordinance was in the vernacular, the spoken French 
of its authors. Just who were its authors is not known, though 
Marcel and Lecoq certainly shared in its composition and ap- 
proved it. It was essentially a city-man’s, a lawyer’s plan of good 
government. It represented the best political ideas of the middle 
classes. 

The Estates proceeded in accordance with the spirit of the Ordi- 
nance to elect a temporary commission of thirty-six, twelve from 
each of the three estates, which was for the time at least to take 
over control of all state functions and functionaries. The govern- 
ment was practically in the hands of this body. 

This was the high-water mark of what was practically a revolu- 
tion. But France was not yet ready for a revolution. The tide soon 
turned. The thirty-six not infrequently used their unlimited powers 
without discretion and so created antagonism. The Estates, meet- 
ing so frequently, in March, May and October 1356, in February, 
April and November 1357, in January and February, 1358, became 
commonplace. The attendance diminished, the nobles and the clergy 
were more and more poorly represented, many towns neglected to 
send their delegates. The meetings became more and more repre- 
sentative of the Third Estate alone and almost of Paris alone. 
Jealousy awoke and neglect developed opposition. There was no 
effective carrying out of the Great Ordinance. Several of the min- 
isters who had been assailed slipped away from the city and from 
the country. The dauphin avoided giving any support to the new 
system, and used his powers of personal charm to build up for 
himself a party. There was an epidemic of appeals to the populace 
for and against the course of affairs. In this age of popular preach- 
ing not only the dauphin, but Charles the Bad of Navarre, and 
Marcel himself delivered sermons to the people of Paris on Biblical 
texts supporting their respective claims.^^ 

The inactivity of the English invaders for the time being removed 
the overwhelming need for unity; yet the efforts to collect the 
subsidies kept the people dissatisfied. Marcel, in order to preserve 

®R. JalHfier, Histoire des ^tats G£n£raux, 34-62; A. Coville, in Lavisse, Histoire 
de France, IV, pL i, 123-29. 
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midnight on the 31st o£ July, Jean Maillart, an old supporter of 
the Estates, but now a partisan of the dauphin, met Marcel at one 
of the gates, “the keys of the city in his hand. ‘Stephen, Stephen, 
what are you doing here at this hour?’ ‘Jean, why do you ask? 
I am here taking care of the city of which J Lave the government.’ 
‘By God,’ replied Maillart, turning to those with him, ‘he is a 
traitor. See his keys; he is about to betray the city.’ ‘You lie,’ cried 
Marcel. ‘Nay, but you lie, traitor; death to him and all those with 
him, for they are traitors,’ cried Maillart. And so Marcel and six 
of those with him were struck down.” In these words the closing 
scenes of Marcel’s power and of the effort to govern France by 
the Estates General are described by the contemporary chronicler. 
Their short-lived supremacy was over.®^ 

Adherents of the dauphin invited him to return. When he re- 
entered the city he was received with joy by the inhabitants. He 
was able the next year, in May, 1359, to convoke in Paris a loyal 
Estates General, which, though it protested against royal mis- 
government and insisted on many of the claims made by recent 
Estates, yet gave him full support in his rejection of the harsh 
treaty recently negotiated by the king with the English. The Estates 
encouraged the dauphin to renew the war and promised him 
sufficient subsidies to carry it on, a promise which the more favor- 
able terms of the treaty signed at Calais in 1360 relieved them from 
fulfilling. 

Three times within the next ten years the king called Estates 
General: once in 1367 at Chartres to take united action against the 
free companies, and twice at Paris in 1369, first to approve and 
then to provide means for renewing the war against die English. 
Other meetings were summoned at ever less frequent intervals, 
in 1380, 1413 and from time to time afterward. They made few 
claims to control the government. That quarrel had been fought 
out. The Great Ordinance was disavowed by the king from London 
in the very year of its adoption and, although it stUl remained on 
the statute book, nothing was heard of its enforcement.®^ 

The gatherings traditionally reckoned as Estates General give 

® Froissart, Chronicles, (Translated by T. Johnes, two volumes, London, i8ss)» I> 
346. 

s* G. Picot, Histoire des &tats Giniravx, I, 77-84. 
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o£ their recognition in these early modern centuries to the rise of 
the conception of popular sovereignty in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.^® 

The slow and often obscure process by which the English parlia- 
ment obtained that secure position that enabled it to share in the 
national government in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, to 
withstand the adverse vvands of the sixteenth and seventeenth, and 
to survive and play its great part in the history of its own country 
and of the world in more recent times, has long been the subject 
of careful study. Its main points are now familiar. Much of its 
history has little to do with the subject of this chapter which, it is 
to be remembered, is the attainment of political influence by the 
middle classes. 

The first representatives of those classes, that is to say, of the well- 
to-do but non-noble and non-clerical portion of the population, to 
enter upon a political career were in England not the towns- 
men but the rural middle-class landholders. It is one of the peculiari- 
ties of the English system. More than once in the first half of the 
thirteenth century the king summoned “discreet men,” “knights,” 
chosen by the sheriffs or elected in the county courts to attend con- 
sultations and give their advice. The term “knight,” miles, has been 
used with very different connotations in different connections. In 
ofScial use at this time it had little of the military, the chivalrous or 
even the feudal sense. It meant ordinarily a man of moderate posi- 
tion whose living came from the land but who did not work with 
his own hands upon it; who could be called upon to pay a certain 
amount to the exchequer and to perform various public services. 
A “knight’s fee,” in the judgment of the treasury officials, was a 
holding of land of five hides, approximately 600 acres, an estate 
that would produce an income of some £20 to £/\o or more a 
year, one that would in modern England perhaps bring in an 
annual income of $2000 to I5000 besides its value as a residence. 

“A. F. Pollard, The Evolution of Parliament (London, 1920) devotes an interesting, 
ingenious and learned, but, as it seems to the writer, somewhat captious chapter to 
what he calls “The Myth of the Three Estates.” The word is used more frequently 
but not more exactly on the continent than in England. See further C. Petit-Dutaillis, 
“Le Roi d’Angleterrc et ses Parlements au Moyen Age,” Revue Historique, CLIV 
(1927), 34-6i; This article constitutes the introduction to the French translation of 
volume III of Stubbs, and is now translated in the author’s Studies and Notes Sup- 
plementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History (three volumes, Manchester, 1908-29). 
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appointed to inquire into and report on abuses charged on the 
king’s ofiiccrs in the Great Charter of 1215 and in the Provisions 
of Oxford of 125S. They had always been an active element in the 
ancient county court. Now they were summoned to share in more 
general duties, bringing with them authority to bind the county 
court by which they were chosen. 

Tiieir career as active participants in government goes back to 
the beginning of our period. In 1254 they were ordered to come, 
along with the representatives of the clerg)', to Westminster to 
report what grant their constituents were willing to make to the 
king to meet the necessities of his war in Gascony. In the civil war 
that followed the failure of the Provisions of Oxford in 1261, each 
side summoned knights from the shires to consultations at St. 
Albans and London, and again the next year at London. The 
practice of including knights in the national assemblies either as a 
class, because of their numbers and means, or as representatives of 
the county courts, soon became well established. 

In the year 1265 the towns appear on the parliamentary sccne.®^ 
In that year, at the close of a period of civil war, the king, at the 
dictation of Earl Simon dc Montfort, ordered tlie shcrifTs to see that 
there were sent to the coming parliament at London not only the 
now familiar two knights from each county, but also two repre- 
sentatives from each considerable town. This innovation was re- 
peated. Townsmen seem to have attended a parliament and to have 
agreed to a grant of taxes in 1267. Both knights of the shire and 
townsmen were summoned to the parliament of 1273 to recognize 
tlie accession of Edward I while he %vas still abroad, and again in 
1275 to grant him a customs duty on wool and hides after he came 
home. Within the next twenty years tlicrc were instances of all the 
estates meeting together, but also of their meeting separately and 
in different combinations. In 1275 and 1278 knights of the shire 
but not townsmen were summoned with the barons and die clergy. 
In 1283 two meetings were held. At die first four knights from 
each shire and two men from each city, borough and market town 
were called together to make a grant for the Welsh war, in addi- 

^ See May JIcKisack, The Parliamentary Rctiresentation of the English Boroughs 
during the Middle Ages. 
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would have made an assemblage of some 500 persons. Tiie Parlia- 
ment of 1295 has been called the “Model Parliament.” It was 
probably smaller in numbers and less clearly divided into political 
classes or estates than the summons would seem to suggest. Never- 
theless both in intention and in fact it represented all classes of 
the English people above serfdom. Of these some seventy-five 
knights of the shire and 230 townsmen, if they all came, repre- 
sented the middle, that is the non-noble and non-clerical class. It is 
of interest to note that the cones of Castile and Leon which sat 
at Valladolid in the same year had the like universal character, 
as did the Estates General of France which met seven years later, 
in 1302. 

Tlic precedent of the Parliament of 1295 was not followed with 
absolute exactness; there arc instances of meetings of the barons 
and prelates alone; the lower clergy attended very infrequently. 
But there were few parliaments or political assemblages of any 
kind to which the knights and burgesses were not summoned. 
The Parliament of 1305, for instance, of which we have especially 
full knowledge, was a repetition of that of 1295. It was composed 
of the same elements and sat for three weeks, and the full repre- 
sentation of the middle class was attained. Not only were the 
knights and townsmen regularly represented but the part taken by 
them increased steadily. The old mass of petitions from private 
persons or shires or individual towns, the presentation of which 
had kept early parliaments busy, was now relegated to the courts, 
the council or the chancery. This type of business gave way to 
discussion of the grant of money or to general petitions in which 
the whole body of knights or townsmen joined, and which when 
favorably answered by tire king led to the enactment of new laws. 

For a time tlic two middle-class groups, the knights of the shires 
representing tlic interests of the land-holding gentry and well-to-do 
landholders and the delegates of the towns representing trade, 
handicrafts, civic wealth and independence, seem to have acted 
separately. The rate of taxation granted was usually different. In 
1296 the knights gave the same sum as tlie barons and the clergy, 
a twelfth of their possessions, while the burgesses gave an eighth; 
in 1306, again like the barons and clergy, the knights gave a 
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the Commons whenever Parliament sat at Westminster, as was 
most generally the case. In 1375 it is already described as their 
ancient place of meeting,^® 

Thus the knights and burgesses, the representatives of the middle 
classes in counties and towns, coalesced into a single body, politically 
homogeneous and of almost undistinguishable origin. No observer 
has failed to recognize the strength of the Commons of England 
arising from this fusion of the rural gentry with the merchant 
aristocracy of the towns. That this was not entirely contrary to 
Continental practice has already been suggested and will appear 
more clearly later; nevertheless the completeness of the union of 
knights and townsmen, of rural and civic wealth, of social prestige 
and city enterprise, fitted the English House of Commons for an 
influential career and for ultimate survival. Its organization was 
completed by the regular appointment of a speaker, which dates 
from the third quarter of the fourteenth century. 

The power of the House of Commons grew steadily during the 
fourteenth, the great century of estates, and more than held its own 
in that part of the fifteenth century which falls within the period 
of this volume. Its increase of power was favored by the wars in 
which the country was almost constandy engaged. They were, in 
the main, foreign wars, in which the English king took the offen- 
sive and had to come to Parliament for the means of carrying on 
the conflict. Over and over again various forms of taxation were 
utilized, the old feudal aids, taxes on personal property, subsidies, 
tenths of their possessions paid by the townsmen, fifteenths con- 
tributed by all other laymen, grants from both their temporalities 
and their spiritualities by the clergy, poll-taxes and customs; all 
except the first of these came to be dependent on a grant in Parlia- 
ment in which the Commons joined and which ultimately they 
alone initiated.'*^ Parliaments therefore had to be called frequently; 
forty-eight times in the fifty years from 1327 to 1377, sometimes 
twice, occasionally three times in a single year. It was established 
by law at an early date that Parliament should meet once a year, 

Pollard, The Evolution of Phrliament, 122, and references there given; see also 
G. O. Sayles and M. G. Richardson, “The English Parliaments of Edward II", 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, VI (1928), 71-88. 

S. B. Terry, The Financing of the Hundred Years War, 1337-1360 (London, 19x4). 
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the king’s ministers. The years immediately preceding had been a 
period of foreign defeat and domestic misgovernment. The Com- 
mons now proceeded to make charges against a number of the 
king’s officers : Richard Lyons, a member of his council, a merchant 
of London and controller of the customs; Lord Latimer, lord 
chamberlain and a member of the council, and various lesser officials, 
all of whom were removed from their offices, fined and imprisoned. 
Several of these judgments were reversed and much of the action 
of this parliament made void by the death of the king and the 
Black Prince and the accession of a new king with new advisers 
in the following year, but there emerged from it the precedent on 
which the whole practice of impeachment by the House of Com- 
mons was based."^^ 

The first half of the fifteenth century saw Parliament at the 
fullness of its strength. The scene in the great hall at Westminster 
on September 30th, 1399, at the renunciation of the throne by 
Richard II, when the articles of accusation against him were read 
before Parliament and accepted by the Lords and Commons as 
sufficient grounds for his deposition; when Henry of Lancaster 
arose from his place and claimed the vacant throne and the Lords 
and Commons, asked their opinion, declared that it was their will 
that Henry should be king and Henry rose and thanked “all the 
estates of the land” — this scene represents Parliament, including 
the House of Commons, as the ultimate government of England.^^ 
During the next half-century that position was maintained and 
even strengthened. Parliament met almost yearly and took an active 
part in almost every phase of government. A lawyer of the time 
thus describes the relation of king and Parliament: The king 
“cannot by himself or his ministers lay taxes, subsidies or any 
imposition of what kind soever upon the subject, without the 
express consent of the whole kingdom in Parliament assembled.” 
Its powers were not merely negative but positive. It asserted more 
than once its old claim to choose and control the counsellors 
of the king. The Parliament that met in 1404 obtained the royal 
consent to reorganize the council, and when Henry VI succeeded 

Stubbs, Constitutional History (fourth edition, Oxford, 1896), II, 448-58, 

** J, H. Wylie, History of England under Henry the Fourth (four volumes, London, 
1884-1898), I, 8-17; Rotuli Parliamentorum, III, 423. 
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culties, the unsetdedness of the coinage, the dangers of road and 
river traffic, the prevalence of banditry and other evils which bore 
with especial weight upon the merchant, the citizen, the man of 
the middle class. In the year 1255, therefore, William of Holland, 
lately elected king, called at Oppenheim a diet which was attended, 
according to die chronicle, not only by princes, counts and coun- 
cillors, but by “the grave delegates of all the cides in the league for 
peace,” that is by the cities of the Rhenish League. From this time 
forward cides were occasionally represented in the diet. Indeed, 
according to the strict historical definidon of at least the older 
consdtudonal historians of Germany, no imperial assembly could 
after this time be called a diet or Reichstag unless it contained 
representadves of the Third Estate.^'^^ But the praedee grew slowly. 
As a matter of fact the German cides were so strong, so wealthy, 
so firmly organized in their various leagues that they were rather 
a power coordinate with the emperor, the nobles and the great 
prelates than merely material for another estate of the realm. Their 
inclinadon, so far as they had the choice, was rather to seek to 
enforce order upon the country by their own power, than to 
expect it from the diets, where the ruling elements were so largely 
the very disturbers of peace and order, the makers of war and 
patrons of violence. It was primarily for this purpose that the city 
leagues were formed. On occasion, as has been observed, they opposed 
the emperor himself and when he demanded new taxes for war- 
like purposes, they closed their gates against him and his repre- 
sentadves.^® 

Yet as the imperial power was restored by the elecdon in 1273 of 
Rudolf, Count of Hapsburg, the cides appeared in his first diet, 
that of 1274, in that held at Wurzburg in 1287 and in his last, at 
Speyer, in 1291.^® The cides or some of them were now frequendy 
called. Their delegates were in the diets of 1292 and 1298. Since 
the emperor summoned whom he chose from all the estates, the 
cides represented were a varying list. They were, however, all “free 

‘■^W. Arnold, VerfassMngsgachichie der deufscJten FreisfSdte, II, 67. 

Bruno, Gebhardt, Handbuch der dcutschen Geschichte (seventh edition, Stuttgart 
1930) I, 433 - 

See, for events of this reigrn, Oswald Redlich, Rudolf von Habsburg (Innsbruck, 
1903). 
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measure of their real significance. There were, as in other countries, 
provincial estates, the Landtage, Mecklenburg, Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
berg, Pomerania and other almost independent states, including the 
great archbishoprics and bishoprics, like Salzburg, Trier, Liege, 
each had its separate body of estates, earlier organized and in 
many cases more fully developed than the general estates of the 
empire. In these the city populations, the knighthood or gentry, 
and even, in some cases, newly settled bodies of farmers exercised 
great influence. It is to be remembered that both in the diets and 
in the provincial assemblies the middle classes were represented in 
part through tire delegates of die church. This was especially true 
of the representation of the abbeys, so numerous and so influential 
in Germany and so prominent in the Reichstag. Even the counts 
and lords of city territories must have acted largely as representa- 
tives of the populations from which they took their titles and 
received their income, and on whose prosperity and good will their 
prestige largely depended. 

The systems of estates of the eastern and northern countries of 
Europe diverged from those of the more western countries and 
from one another. The crown of Bohemia was in a special position. 
Its connection with the remainder of the Empire was only through 
its king, who was one of the electors, and it sent no representatives 
to the imperial diets. Sometimes united diets were called at Prague 
or elsewhere for the whole kingdom. Sometimes the estates of 
each province, Bohemia proper, Moravia, Silesia and for a while 
the Lusatias were summoned separately. The estates were first the 
magnates, including the prelates, secondly the petty nobles or 
knights and only after the Hussite wars the burgesses of the 
towns. Moravia had the peculiarity of recognizing, like Aragon, 
four estates instead of three; the nobility being divided into two 
groups, the great nobles and the lesser nobles. Poland and Hungary 
were famous for their diets of large and turbulent membership. 

Of the Scandinavian kingdoms the Bi\sdag of Sweden sprang 
into existence almost suddenly in January, 1435, in the midst of a 
national revolution led by the farmers of Dalecarlia, and bore a 
permanent impress of its origin in its inclusion of a fourth estate, 
the peasantry, in addition to the usual nobles, clergy and burgesses. 
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herds”, die “Sicilian Vespers”, die “Jacquerie”, the Parisian “Mail- 
loti ns”, the English “Peasants”, the “Ciompi” of Florence, the 
“Matins of Bruges” and successive risings in. Flanders were only 
a few of the most prominent of these sudden outbreaks. There is 
scarcely a country, a province, a city which docs not have in its 
annals the record of some wild outburst of popular turbulence. 
They were as grim as dicy were sudden. The reprisals of those who 
claimed to represent law and order, or who at least had enough 
force in their possession to put down the risings, were hardly less 
barbarous than the most repulsive acts of the rebels. They have left 
a dark record of human rage, revenge, cruelty and futility. 

What was the cause of this epidemic, so charactcrisdc of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries? What was there, if anything, 
common to all its manifestations? A study of their bare and obscure 
outlines gives but a vague and unsatisfactory answer to these ques- 
tions. The records arc inadequate, for the participants were for the 
most part inarticulate, and the contemporary chroniclers, members 
of another class, were invariably hostile. We know something of 
the occurrences, almost nothing of the motives behind them. These 
and their more remote causes and results must be largely a matter 
of inference. 


I. THE INSURRECTION OF THE SHEPHERDS 

The first to be noted, at the very beginning of the period, was 
one of those many echoes of the Crusades that simulated their 
appearance or reflected their distant influence long after their true 
age was past. In 1250 Louis IX of France was in Syria, disillusioned 
by his defeat at the hands of the Saracens, but still hopeful of 
succors from the west. He appealed by letter to his mother, the 
regent of France, to the pope and to other princes to come or send 
men and money to enable him to resume the struggle for the Holy 
Land. The lay and ecclesiastical powers, however, were otherwise 
employed, and, so far as the upper classes of society were concerned, 
the crusading spirit was gone. But among the mass of the people 
it still existed. In the spring of 1251 northern France was stirred 
by a series of restless movements especially among the shepherds 
and rural laborers in that populous agricultural and pastoral region. 
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Brabant, to Lorraine, to Burgundy. They were said, doubtless with 
the usual medieval exaggeration, to number 20,000, then 60,000, 
then 100,000. Men, women and children made up the thronging 
masses. Many carried weapons — swords, axes, primitive arms, which 
they brandished and more and more frequently used. As they passed 
across the country in disorderly crowds they were joined by refugees 
and outlaws of all kinds.® 

The most remarkable fact about these wanderers, and indeed 
about those who did not join but who were, at least in the begin- 
ning, sympathetic with them, was their outspoken hostility to the 
church. Notwithstanding the piety of tlieir mission, while awaiting 
the beginning of their journey to the Holy Land they abused clergy- 
men in the towns to which they came and pillaged monasteries 
throughout the country. Though not ordained, the leaders who 
arose among them took over priestly duties, preaching, performing 
irregular marriages, granting absolution, distributing crusaders’ 
crosses, blessing religious banners, claiming to heal the sick and 
to give sight to the blind. The Master at one time put on a bishop’s 
robe and mitre and preached to the people. 

The first considerable city where they gathered was Amiens, 
where they were well treated and indeed welcomed. Then they 
flocked to Paris, where the queen mother, the famous Blanche of 
Castile, was acting as regent in the absence of the king.^ Inspired 
perhaps by a superstitious belief in the mission of the insurgents, 
perhaps by a hope that in some way this horde might get to the 
east and provide her son with the forces he needed, the queen 
welcomed them, forbade any interference with their movements, 
and herself sent for the leader, whom she treated honorably and 
to whom she gave presents. He is said to have reported to his 
followers that he had bound the queen by his spells and that she 
would allow them to do what they would; they might therefore 
kill the priests and other clergy. However that may have been, 
conflicts did soon break out. There were bloody encounters at 
Paris with the university students and others; several were killed 

a Ibid., V, 248-S2. 

* An admirable account of this movement, drawn from many contemporary sources, 
is to be found, somewhat unexpectedly, in klie Berger, Histoire de Blanche de Castile, 
Reine de France (Paris, 1895), 393-401. 
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his hands and feet tied together. It was indeed a wide movement 
that saw the waters of the three largest rivers of France close over 
three of its leaders and many of their followers. 

One group of the “Shepherds” with its leader made its way 
across Ae Channel to England, landing at Shoreham, where it 
gathered adherents from the neighboring country. Some 500 assem- 
bled on the same spot where 130 years later a group of the English 
peasant rebels gathered. When their leader undertook to preach, 
the bystanders attacked him and he was forced with his followers 
to take refuge in a near-by wood. On July 8, 1251, the king gave 
directions tliat they and all other riotous persons should leave 
England, and ordered the sheriffs to take action against them. 
Public opinion everywhere had turned from acceptance of the 
rebels as pilgrims or crusaders to condemnation of their irreligion 
and fear of their numbers and violence. They had become vaga- 
bonds and wherever they appeared there was rioting and blood- 
shed. After the deaths of the leaders many of those who were left 
threw away their unauthorized crusaders’ badges and obtained 
new ones from the clergy, who alone had the right to bestow them. 
They then joined King Louis in Syria, or crept back as best they 
might to their homes.® Neither their nameless leader nor those 
under him have left us any statement of their objects or any 
defense of their actions. One credulous chronicler records that in 
the pack of one of the rebels was found money, a poisonous powder 
and a letter from the Sultan. But the passage of these wanderers 
across France and the Channel in April, May and June 1251, was 
a storm-wind of which, like any other, we know neither whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth.^ 

ir. THE SICILIAN VESPERS 

Late on the afternoon of March 31, 1282, the Tuesday after 
Easter, while the bells were ringing for vesper service at the church 
of Santo Spirito outside Palermo, some obscure incident set fire to 
fuel which had long been piling up. The Sicilian populace, which 
had gathered near the church for a festival, rose in wild and 

*The entire wasting away of large groups, pilgrims or soldiers, far from their start 
ing place, was not an unfamiliar phenomenon in medieval and early modem times. 

T Matthew Paris, Chronica Marjoro, V, 353-4. 
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it is their unexpected intrusion into the relatively orderly course 
o£ events, the unbridled license of their action, and its overwhelm- 
ing if temporary success that attract the attention of the historian 
of the period. The prevalence of such occurrences is a character- 
istic of the time that can hardly be disregarded. 

III. THE NETHERLANDS RISINGS 

The Netherlands were more given to popular insurrections than 
any other part of Europe, excepting possibly Italy. There are in- 
stances of upheavals in 1255, 1267, 1275, 1280 and in other years of 
that half-century, in Liege, Utrecht, Valenciennes, Douai, Tournai, 
Ypres, Waesland.^® 

The prevalence of popular revolt in Flanders, the most restless 
part of the Netherlands, the heart of modern Belgium, justifies 
a short description of its political and social condition. Four parties 
contended for the control of its %vealthy cities. Far away at Paris 
was their distant overlord, the King of France, watchful of every 
opportunity to extend his centralizing power to the utmost limits 
of his feudal territories. Immediate rule was exercised, so far as a 
feudal prince, himself a vassal, could exercise independent rule, by 
the Count of Flanders. Beneath him were the city governments 
of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Courtrai, Termonde, Oudenarde, Lille, 
Alost, Sluys, and some forty other towns, large and small. The 
region was then, as it is now, one of the most thickly setded parts 
of the world. In all the rest of the Netherlands together there 
were only some thirty-six cities of comparable size.^^ In diese rich 
and populous towns the growth of commerce, the spread of manu- 
factures, the increase of accumulated wealth and the progress of 
time had raised a group of families to the position of a rich and 
powerful patriciate. They were, at the beginning of this period, 
the ruling class within each city. They had by their intelligence 
and their persistence won the charters which gave them so nearly 
complete self-government as against the count and the king. By 
their wealth and their ability to use the services of others they 
had built the walls, erected the public buildings, bridges and parish 

MP. J. Blok, History of the People of the Netherlarids, translated by 0 . A. Bierstaat 
and Ruth Putnam (New York, 1898), I, 330-51. 

“Henri Pirenne, Les Anciennes Dimocratics des Pays-Bas (Paris, 1910). 
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selves bound to the king, the more distant of their lords and the 
least likely therefore to interfere with the self-government of their 
cities. Their party was therefore called the “Leliaerts,” the party of 
the lily, the party of the French connection. The democracy were 
more closely tied to the Count of Flanders and therefore formed 
the “Klauwaerts,” the party of the claw, that is of the rampant lion 
on the Flemish coat of arms. 

In 1297 the count had allied himself with the English, thrown 
off his allegiance to the king, and angered the governing class of 
the towns by infringing their charters. The king had forced him to 
submission, had occupied the country and had favored the town 
rulers, but he had placed control, for the time at least, in the hands 
of a French governor, Jacques de Chatillon. A supporter of the city 
aristocracy, though himself a feudal noble with little sympathy for 
either party in the cities, Chatillon immediately antagonized the 
common people. Obscure movements began among the populace. A 
poor weaver of Bruges, Peter Koninck, or King, of whom we know 
nothing except that he was small of stature and with a natural gift 
for leadership, put himself at the head of the secret movement in 
that city and found support in a certain butcher, Johan Breydel and 
those whom he influenced. Chatillon entered Bruges with a body 
of troops on May 17, 1302. That night or early in the morning the 
people rose, strangled the French sentinels, attacked the soldiers in 
their sleep and beat large numbers to death, including some who 
tried to lose themselves in the crowd by joining in the native cry 
“Schild en Vriend,” but betrayed themselves by their mispronuncia- 
tion of the Flemish words. It was the “Matins of Bruges.” Many of 
the aristocrats lost their lives at the same time. The rising spread 
rapidly to other towns and to the peasantry in the vicinity of the 
towns. Flanders was within a few days largely in the hands of the 
Klauwaerts.^^ 

This rising of the democratic party, with its wide extension, 
infused with that spirit of nationalism which appears at so. many 
unexpected points in this period, began a new epoch in Flemish 
history, the period of struggle for independence from France. The 
first fruits of nationalist and democratic enthusiasm was the battle 

Blok, History of the People of the Netherlands, I, 140-z. 
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of the seacoast. Their relation to their landlords and to the gentry 
and petty nobility of the region was not unlike that of the smaller 
gildsmen of the towns to their merchant aristocracy. 

The disorders that broke out in west Flanders in 1323 under the 
leadership of a prosperous peasant, Nicolas Zannequin, apparently 
had some kind of a free rural democracy as their goal. But in 1324 
the revolt became more fierce, and was more generally directed 
against the larger landowners, both lay and clerical. After Decem- 
ber 1324 bands of rioters led by peasant captains spread through the 
country committing shocking atrocities. They drove out the officers 
of the count, pillaged and burned the country houses of the gen- 
try, murdered those whom they caught and the members of their 
families. In addition to the usual narratives of the chroniclers and 
some testimony in legal documents we have for these occurrences 
a contemporary descriptive poem, the Kerelslied, evidently, Uke 
most contemporary literature, reflecting upper-class feeling. It 
breathes hatred and revenge toward the peasantry, prophesies the 
fate of all of them to be drawn on hurdles and hung. It represents 
no doubt the barbarism of the struggle between the classes. We get 
a rare, but unfortunately an obviously hostile glimpse of the 
peasant, his long beard, his ragged garments, his diet of cheese 
and curdled milk, his drunken arrogance when he has become for 
the time master in the land.^"^ 

Later the rising spread from the country to the town. Bruges, 
again under the control of its democracy, gave the rebels support. 
The populace of Ypres sent for Zannequin and his bands to help 
them drive out the patricians and to set up a government under 
the weavers and fullers. Attacks were made on the abbeys and 
churches. Leaders addressed the crowds in the churchyards, prom- 
ising them a new world. There was much hostility to the church. 
A peasant named Jacques Piet declared that he would never again 
receive the offices of the church and hoped to see the last priest 
hung on the gallows.^® An interdict laid on the country by the 
pope was disregarded and the priests were forced by the rebels to 
perform the most necessary rites. The rebels turned against their 

Henri Pirenne, Le Soulivement dc la Flandre Maritime de X3Z3-z8 (Brussels, 
Z900), xxiit*xx3;iii, 

^ iW., p. xxvii. 
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poses and those of the existing government, not for the coercior 
of a ruling class. A history of the Flemish rising of 1337-1345 is ir 
reality part of the record of the onset of the Hundred Years wai 
and a description of it will be given in that connection.^® 

There remains to be mentioned one more effort of the lowe) 
classes to obtain some degree of control of the government befon 
Flanders settled down under the strong rule of the house of Bur 
gundy. This was the rising of 1381-1382 associated with tlie name 
of Philip van Artevelde. It need not be discussed in detail here 
for, like the movement of 1337-1345, it was more a political than s 
social struggle and belongs to the general history of the efforts ol 
Flanders to gain its independence from France. 

IV. THE JACQUERIE AND THE RISING UNDER MARCEL 

One of the most sudden, most brutal and most obscure series oi 
events during these centuries was the “Jacquerie” of 1358.^^ The 
“marvelous trybulacion in the realme of France,” as described b) 
Froissart and his Elizabethan translator, Lord Berners, began wher 
“certayne people of the common vyllages, without any head 01 
ruler, assembled togyther in Beauvosyn. In the beginning they pas! 
not a hundred . . . they gathered togyder without any othei 
counsayle, and without any armure, savyng with staves and 
knyves, and so went to the house of a knyght dwellyng therby. 
and brake up his house and slewe the knyght and the lady and 
all his chyidren, great and small, and brent his house. And than 
they went to another castel, and toke the knight therof and bounde 
hym fast to a stake, and than vyolated his wyfe and his doughter 
before his face and than slewe the lady and his doughter and all 
his other chyidren, and than slewe the knyght by great tourment 
and brent and beate downe the castell. And so they dyd to dyvers 
other castelles and good houses; and they multiplyed so that they 
were a six thousand. . . . 

“These myschevous peple thus assembled without capitayne or 
armoure, robbed, brent and slewe all gentyhnen that they coude 
lay handes on, and forced and ravysshed ladyes and damosels, and 

®’See Chap, v.; H. S. Lucas, op, cit. 

® S. Luce, Histoire de la Jacquerie (new edition, Paris, 1894). 
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natural eloquence anti some cclucation, received probably, as in 
the ease of several of the lower class leaders, in a monastery school. 
He seems to have made some cfTori to check the barbarity of his 
fellows. During the few weeks of the rising he gatlicrcd around 
him a group of advisers who worked out a plan for the capture 
of certain cities and for a union with Marcel, then at the end of 
the resources of moderation at Paris and ready for reckless recruits. 
But Calc was captured in a battle between the peasantry and the 
local authorities which was fought against his advice. He was 
beheaded, along with a number of his principal followers, at Cler- 
mont. The rising, which had spread througlt twenty modern de- 
partments and touched more than 200 named places, was put down 
by officers and nobles, recovered from their early panic.”*’’ 

An incident typical of the reaction was the attack on the rebels, 
who had been admitted by the citi'/ens of Mcaux and were es- 
tablished in the market-place, by a group of knights on their w.iy 
home from a crusade against the hcatlicn Prussians. Seeing the 
town in the hands of the rebels and certain noble ladies in danger 
tlicy "anonc wan the place and entered in amonge their ennemys 
and bcate them downe by heapes and slew them lyke becstes and 
chased them all out of the townc and slew so many that they were 
wery'. . . . And when these men of armes returned agaync to the 
townc, they sette fyre thereon and brendc it dene and all the 
vilayncs of the townc that they coude close therein, bycausc they 
tookc part with the Jaquez.”'^ 

At the battle, or rather the carnage near Clermont, where Calc 
was captured, 800 peasants were said to have been killed. We hear 
of 500 killed at one time, 1,000 at another and 300 burned in a 
monastery where they had taken refuge. Battles to put down 
rebels ran insensibly into reprisals against enemies. A number of 
troublesome tenants were hung by a count in Brie in front of 
their own cottages. Villages and farmhouses were burned, crops 
were destroyed, men, women and children in disturbed districts 
were slaughtered. All this was followed by executions and by piti- 
less confiscation of goods by the government. A few bought par- 

® Luce, Hisioire dr la Jaequfrie, 57-147. 

** Froissart, Chronicles (Lord Dernera' Translation), I, 407. 
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doos at crushing prices Effrots is the contemporary term cor- 
respondmg to the “fnghtfulncss” of modern pumtive warfare.** 
While the Jacquerte was filling with horror many rural distncts 
and some of the smaller cities of central France, Stephen Maral, 
defeated m his efforts to reorgamze the government of France 
under the Estates General with the approval of the dauphm, sum- 
moned from the back streets and courtyards of Pans the turbulent 
masses of the great aty, with the object of putting suU greater 
pressure on the royalist party He is said even to have planned to 
change the succession to the crown, bringing in Charles of Navarre 
as a king more sympathetic with the people It was the same design 
that was imputed to Jacques van Artevclde when he planned to 
make the Black Prince count of Flanders A rising of the people 
followed, but it was not a spontaneous rising, like most of those 
wc have to chromcle, but rather like those led by Jacques van 
Artevclde, Jack Cade and others, a rising fomented by a political 
leader for his own objects or those of his party Pans was m the 
hands of Marcel and the populace for some months, but opposition 
to him was growing and dissension began m the ranks of the 
rebels themselves It was apparently m an effort to communicate 
wih the leaders of the Jacqucnct and perhaps to put a new and 
more popular monarch on the throne, that hfarcel lost hts suprer 
acy and was assassinated at the gate of St Antoine, as has be 
ready described The regent saw his body and those of sorr 
principal aty leaders as they by bleeding on the st 
church of St. Catherine when he entered Pans thc^ 
the next few weeks, executions, confiscations, ai^ 
privileges obliterated the swrk of Afarccl and il- j 
populace, leaving htllc more in the way »■ 
random excesses of the Jacqucnc-* 


V. ITALIAN 


Almost contemporaneous wiili U 
Pans was Ricnzi’s rising at Rome. Ho 
movement that afterwards found its Ic.* 
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temporary compromisc.^*^ Through the middle years of the four- 
teenth century it was coming more and more completely into the 
hands of the aristocracy. 

But suddenly, in 137S, die Ciompi or common workmen of the 
city, lower in position even than the members of the smaller gilds 
who usually made up the democracy, rose in revolt.^*^ The move- 
ment was initiated or soon came under the influence of a poor 
wool comber, Michele Lando, who was made gonfalonier or head 
of the city government by the populace. He proved to be a mod- 
erate and clear-sighted leader. Disorders were put down, new gilds 
were formed of those workmen who had never before been organ- 
ized, and their representatives were added to the signoria alongside 
the older and richer orijanizations. Lando himself after two months 
of power resigned and furnished the traditional exception to the 
general rule. He was the only popular leader of the period who 
died in peace and obscurity. Tlic revolutionary change lasted for 
four years after which the government was restored to its old form 
and 161 men prominent in the movement since the resignation of 
Lando were executed. 

The period from 137S to 13S3 was in much of Europe a half- 
decade of revolt. The rising of the Ciompi in the first of those years 
and a revival of their activity in 1381, the English “Peasants’ Rising" 
of the same year (the best known of popular insurrections of the 
fourteenth century) the “Maillotins” of Paris, the revival of revolt 
in Flanders, the "Harellc" of the city of Rouen in 1382 and others 
filled those five years with insurrection and bloody reprisals.^” On 
St. Matthew’s Day, February 24, 1382, the journeymen copper- 
smiths and drapers of Rouen rang the tocsin from the great bell, 
“Rouvel,” in the city belfry, calling the populace into the streets; 
the mob pillaged the houses of the upper classes, opened the wine 
casks, attacked the ghetto, summoned the clergy of the cathedral 
to renounce their rents and tolls, and secured the agreement of 

“G. Salveminj, Magnati c Popolani in Firewe dal x.’So al ijgs (Florence, iSgg); 
E. Staley, The Guilds of Florence (London, igo6) ; A. Doren, Das Florentinische 
Zunftvecsen vom XIV**" bis sum Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, igoS). 

C. Falletti-Fossati, II Tumulte dci Ciompi (Florence, 1SS2); G. Scaramella, Firense 
alio Scappio del Tumulto dei Ciompi (Pisa, ig(4). 

“ L. llxrot, Les Insurrections Urbaines au Dibut du Rigne de Charles VI, isSo- 
1383 (Paris, igo6). 
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nobles on a charge of conspiracy and ordered their immediate exe- 
cution, even though he pardoned them afterward, he was taking 
action that could be successful only if he had the continued united 
support of the great mass of the people. This he risked by his tone 
of increasing arrogance and by his magmficent mode of hfc. So 
opposition showed itself. The pope, angered by his disrespect, ex- 
communicated him as a heretic, and on December 15, 1347, he 
abdicated his position m a panic and fled from Rome in disguise."® 

The stir of the Roman people was, however, not yet over. In 
1353, while Ricnzi was in exile, they reasserted their control and 
restored the tribunate under a popular leader named BaronccUi. 
His leadership was unsuccessful and when m the intricacies of 
papal policy the pope found it desirable to reestablish Ricnzi at 
Rome, the latter became again the trusted leader of the people. 
He now took the higher title of Senator But the usual fate of leaders 
m class war soon overtook him In a sudden access of suspicion 
of his plans he was put to death by the crowd on Capitol Hill on 
October 8, 1354, at the spot now marked by his monument There 
have been few more complicated senes of occurrences than those 
connected with Rienzi’s rising, and, notwithstanding their appear- 
ance m literature and their discussion m serious history, the move- 
ment IS still obscure and many of its incidents unexplained Rienzi 
was the most declamatory but least understood of all the leaders of 
insurrection m the fourteenth century** 

However giscn to disorder the people of Rome and houcser 
numerous the conflicts m other cities, Florence was of all Italian 
towns the most torn by facuons Many of these struggles show little 
or no trace of class conflict. The party victory that drove Dante 
from Florence m 1302 involved no economic or social question. 
Guclfs and Ghibclins, Albizzi and Ricci, Whites and Blacks, even 
nobles and the richer citizens were not necessarily of duTctcnt 
classes. The popolo ^asso and popolo minuto, on the other hand, 
the great gilds and the lesser gilds, the aristocracy and democracy, 
were natural opponents, and the government of the republic was 
now m the hands of one, now of the other, or balanced m some 

**S«e >!k<cu«tion« and documenU in P Duncalt and A C Krtr, Sa»Kt 

Problems in ilrdinvl Ilutory (New \«k, tgta) PiOltra V 

**Tl>e parallclitm «ub certvo aipcctc of tbe DoJeta bittorr c( lulr i' Mtiouk 
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temporary compromise.®^ Through the middle years o£ the four- 
teenth century it was coming more and more completely into the 
hands of the aristocracy. 

But suddenly, in 1378, die Ciompi or common workmen of the 
city, lower in position even than the members of the smaller gilds 
who usually made up dte democracy, rose in revolt.®^ The move- 
ment was initiated or soon came under the influence of a poor 
wool comber, Michele Lando, who was made gonfalonier or head 
of the city government by the populace. He proved to be a mod- 
erate and clear-sighted leader. Disorders were put down, new gilds 
were formed of those workmen who had never before been organ- 
ized, and their representatives were added to the signoria alongside 
the older and richer organizations. Lando himself after two months 

O 

of power resigned and furnished the traditional exception to the 
general rule. He was die only popular leader of the period who 
died in peace and obscurity. The revolutionary change lasted for 
four years after which the government was restored to its old form 
and i6i men prominent in the movement since the resignation of 
Lando were executed. 

The period from 1378 to 13S3 was in much of Europe a half- 
decade of revolt. The rising of the Cionipi in die first of those years 
and a revival of their activity in 1381, the English “Peasants’ Rising” 
of the same year (the best known of popular insurrections of the 
fourteenth century) the “Maillotins” of Paris, the revival of revolt 
in Flanders, the “Harelle” of the city of Rouen in 1382 and others 
filled those five years with insurrection and bloody reprisals.®® On 
St. Matthew’s Day, February 24, 1382, the journeymen copper- 
smiths and drapers of Rouen rang the tocsin from the great bell, 
“Rouvel,” in the city belfry, calling the populace into the streets; 
the mob pillaged the houses of the upper classes, opened the wine 
casks, attacked the ghetto, summoned the clergy of the cathedral 
to renounce their rents and tolls, and secured the agreement of 

G. Salvemini, Magnati c Popolam in Firense dal 1380 al isgs (Florence. 1899) ; 
E. Staley, The Guilds of Florence (London, 1906); A. Doren, Das Florentinische 
Zunftwesen vom XIV“'' bis sum XFl'*’' Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1908). 

31 C. Falletti-Fossati, II Tumulte dn Ciompi (Florence, 1882); G. Scaramella, Firense 
alio Scappio del Tumulto dci Ciompi (Pisa, 1914). 

32 L. Mirot, Les Insurrections Urbaines an Dibut du Rbgne de Charles VI, 1380- 
1383 (Paris, 1906). 
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some of the richer merchants to the adoption of a new and more 
popular constitution for the aty But although “Rouvcl” continued 
to nng day and night for three days, the excitement subsided 
Another group of the citizens came into power and by the time the 
king arrived, but a month after the outbreak, the gate through 
which he entered was garnished with the heads of the leaders of 
the insurrection There were many later executions, and the great 
bell, which had come to symbolni the revolt, was dismounted, a 
heavy fine was imposed on the aty and many of its rights of self 
government were taken away It was a frequent occurrence that the 
putting down of an insurrection in this period of growing powers 
of the crown occasioned loss not only to the defeated rebds but to 
the higher class against whom they had risen ** 

In Flanders the old struggle was renewed at Ghent in 1381 and 
soon came under the guidance of Philip van Artcvcidc, son of the 
famous leader of the rising of 1337 Philip’s death was, like his 
father’s, a violent one, though he died on the battlefield of Roosc- 
beck, not on the streets of Ghent** 

In Pans, m 1382, as so often before and since, the hand of the 
government was forced and its policy dictated by a sudden popular 
uprising Overpowenng the ordinary guards the crowd rushed to 
the city ball and armed themselves with the leaden mailles or 
mallets prepared for use against the English if they should enter 
the city The insurgents thus got the name of the Maillotins or 
“Mallctmen.” Barricades were thrown across the streets and they 
succeeded in extorting from the government repeal of the new 
salcs*tax Their success was short lived Tlic young king Charles VI, 
victorious over Philip van Artocldc and the rebels m Flanders, 
came back to Pans, occupied the aty with his troops and by a long 
scries of executions and a withdrawal of many of the city hbcriies 
repressed for the time both the upper and the lower classes The 
city remained restless and scarcely more than twenty years later, 
tn 1413, occurred the rising led by Caboche, the butcher, m which 
the Bastille and the Louvre were captured by the mob and the 
enlightened, if cphcmaal, Ordonnance Cabothtenne was issued, 

Ltarpeatw, “I-a hudlc, Rnolu Rou«u»*U 4* uSi," t4 
Ag» »e<«ad icrUt. Tocex Vll (199)) pp. IJ r9*<»4 
**II PirtBM, it II, a9»-i9. 
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only to be withdrawn and the whole movement put down the next 
vear with much bloodshed.^^ 

<r 

VI. THE peasants’ INSURRECTION IN ENGLAND 

The most famous of the risings of this period was the Peasants’ 
Rebellion in England in 1381.^“ It has left in chronicles, court pro- 
ceedings and statutes, in contemporary controversy and popular 
poetry, a mass of record that should enable us to learn at least in 
one instance the motives and objects of an insurrection of the 
common people. It was evident that trouble was brewing among 
the lower classes in England in the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century. In 1377 complaint was made in Parliament by both Lords 
and Commons that in various parts of the country the peasants 
“affirm them to be quit and utterly discharged of all manner of 
serfdom. They gather themselves together in great routs and do 
menace the servants of their lords, and will not suffer any distress 
or other judgment to be made upon them.”^^ 

Strange appeals were spreading through the country. We find 
them in rude English embedded in the Latin of the chroniclers; 

“John Schep som tyme Seynt Marie prest of Yorke and now of 
Colchestre greteth welle Johan Nameles and Johan the Millere 
and Johan Cartere, and biddeth hem that thei . . . stondeth togid- 
dir in Goddis name, and biddeth Peres Ploughman go to his werke 
and chastise welle Hobbe the robber and taketh with you Johan 
Trewman and all his felows. 

Johan the Miller hath ygrownde smal, smal, smal; 

The-Kyngis sone of hevene shalle pay for alle.’’^® 

The same question was being asked in England as in Germany. 

“Whanne Adam dalfe and Eve span. 

Who was thanne a gentilman?’’^** 

M. H. Coville in Lavisse et Rambaud, Histoire GSnSrale, Vol. Ill (Paris, 1933), 
chap. iii. 

^ Charlea Oman, The Great Revolt of ijSl (Oxford, 1906) ; Andre Reville, Lff 
Soul&vement des Travailleurs d'Angleterre en 1381 (Paris, 1898), Introduction by 
Charles Petit-Dutaillis. 

^ Richard II, c. 6, Statutes of the Realm, II, 2-3. 

^ Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicatta, II, 33, Rolls Series. 

Henry Knighton, Chronicon. II, 138, Rolls Series. An old German distich ran 
Als Adam hackt und Eva spann 
Wer war da wol ein Edelmann? 
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After mass on Sundays, acccrdmg to Froissart, a recreant priest 
named John Ball was accustomed to gather the people about him 
m the cloisters or the churchyards and say “Ah, yc good people, 
the matter goeth not well to pass m England, nor shdl not do so 
till everything he common, and that there be no villains or gentle- 
men, but that We may be all imitcd together and that the lords be 
no greater masters than, we be. What have we deserved or why 
should we be thus kept m serfdom; we be all come from one father 
and one mother, Adam and Eve.** It was the same text as that of a 
certain Johancs Quarcs who half a century before, in 1302, was 
put in prison in a Flermsh town for declaring that “every man 
should possess as much as every other man.” An cquahtarian, 
almost a commumstic thread ran through the popular revolts, as 
indeed it did through the heresies of the period. They were both 
rebellions of the common man against the powers of this world, 
economic, poUucal and ecclcsiasu<i.^® 

As the year 1381 came on there were not wanting actual in- 
stances of popular violence In April the lower classes of the popu- 
lation of Cambridge mtervened in one of the frequent conflicts 
between the university and the town. In May the inhabitants of 
two villages m Essex refused to pay their poll tax and beat and 
drove out the tax collectors. Then suddenly, m June 1381, the 
storm broke. In various places in Kent and Essex the populace rose 
in riots. The Kenushmen made themselves masters of Canterbury, 
Maidstone and Rochester; they seized country gentlemen and their 
families and held them as hostages; they stopped pilgrims on the 
way to Canterbury^^ and made them go down on their knees and 
swear, "to be faithful to King Richard and his commons,” never 
to agree to any tax except the faroibar fiftecnlhs, and “nocr to 
accept a king named John.” These demands doufadess referred to 
the unpopular poll taxes and the much hated John of Gaunt, Duke 
o£ Lancaster, uncle of the young king, whom they suspected of 
pbnmng to dethrone him/* 

The rebels on either side of the Thames below London were at 

♦•rreUurt. Ckrff^uUt (Tfcoeui JokiK* Ttw»»U 1««. Uodoo, 184}). cedu*!. 
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the same time communicating with one another by boat and agree- 
ing on common action. As usual, leaders appeared among the riot- 
ers, Thomas Barker and Jack Straw in Essex, and in other parts 
of the country, Geoffrey Lister, a dyer, in Norfolk, Robert Cave, 
a baker, Abel Kerr, and, most influential of all, Walter or Wat 
Tyler in Kent. As if by common consent the various bands flocked 
toward London hoping ingenuously for the help and leadership of 
the young king. By Wednesday, June 12, the Kentishmcn were 
gathered at Blackheath, the Essex men were massed outside of 
Aldgate in the east of London. The next day the people of the 
Hertfordshire villages and of St. Albans rose, took possession of 
the town, beleaguered the abbey and, leaving a guard, hurried on 
in a great crowd toward London. There were thus three hordes 
converging on the capital. From Blackheath the Kentishmen made 
an attempt to communicate with the king, who was at the Tower, 
surrounded by his ministers and courtiers. He was rowed down 
the river but did not land, the rioters thronging the shores, as a 
chronicle tells us, “shouting like thirty thousand devils.” No con- 
versation being possible, the king and his party returned to the 
Tower while the rioters pressed on to Southwark."*^ 

By the connivance of one of the city aldermen the drawbridge 
had been let down and before Thursday was over the mob had 
swarmed across it into the city and had been joined by the rebels 
from the east and the north. They found abundant support from 
the lower classes of the capital. The “Peasants’ Insurrection” is 
wrongly so called; it included artisans and city proletarians as well. 
The combined rioters burned the Savoy palace of John of Gaunt, 
the Temple, then, as now, the abode of lawyers, and the building 
of the Knights Hospitallers at Clerkenwell. They dragged the 
unpopular Flemings from the Vintry and from the churches where 
they had taken refuge, murdered several of them and chased the 
German merchants to their fortified Steelyard. They were not after 
plunder, for when one man stole a silver cup from the Savoy 
palace his companions threw him and his loot together back into 
the fire. But they had no such compunction about the wine cellars 
of rich citizens. Many drank themselves insensible. Old scores were 

** Knighton, Chronicon, II, 131-134. 
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settled by the murder or beating o£ citizens now powerless in the 
hands of former servants or apprentices 

The night of Thursday was a mght of terror for the aty and of 
apprehension for the governmenL As the young long and his 
councillors in the Tower and his mother m the little Palace of the 
Wardrobe nearby looked out over the smouldering fires in the aty 
and on the distant horizon, as they heard the drunken shouts of 
the mob, they may well have dreaded the next day But it opened 
calmly enough An appointment seems to have been made for an 
interview with the king at Mile End, or it may simply have been 
a chance meeting between him and a body of rioters, but here 
they put their demands before him The king gave the ready prom- 
ise of those who do not intend to keep their word, asked the rebels 
to appoint some of their number to stay and receive the written 
grants, and bade the rest return to their homes Many of them, 
especially the Essex men, seem to have done so, while clerks m 
the chancery were set to work to draw up charters of cmanapa- 
tion and pardon ** 

In the meantime another body of rioters were taking into their 
own hands the punishment of the ‘ trauofs’‘--Hhat is, the ministers 
— which the rebels had demanded at Mile End They found the 
Tower unguarded, nude their way in, seized the lord chancellor. 
Archbishop Sudbury, the lord treasurer, Robert Hales, and some 
lesser ministers who had not accompanied the king, took them out 
to Tower Hill, put them through the semblance of a trial, then 
beheaded them and carried their heads through the streets on poles 
Friday night was a repetition of the night before, though there was 
no more burning On Saturday morning some of the rebels, per- 
haps dissatisfied with the grants of Uic day before, or tempted to 
go further by their bloody triumph at the Tower, met the king 
again, this time at SmiihficW, and made much more extensive 
demands 

What more was in the mmds of the leaders wc can only guess 
from the confessions put into ihcir mouths by those who cliromclcd 
ihcir later downfall— which is poor lesumony. Tlicy confessed ac- 
cording to these, to having planned to drive out all the clergy, 

WUti&tUtB, 1, 417 
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except perhaps the mendicants; to put to death all the nobles and 
gentry and to seize their lands; to kill all judges, lawyers and 
ministers of government — a charge made probable enough by their 
actions — then to put the king himself to death and to set up in each 
county a ruler chosen from their own number. 

Which, if any, of these were among their projects, the power to 
carry them out passed away with the sequel of the Smithfield 
conference. Their downfall was as rapid as had been their rise. 
The story familiar from the history books is taken from Froissart, 
who must have been there or heard of it from an eye-witness. It 
is clear enough and picturesque enough, though other chroniclers 
contradict him in some respects, and indeed contradict one an- 
other.^® But there is no reason to doubt the main facts of the 
accepted narrative. The king on horseback with some courtiers, 
the mayor of London and other city officials rode into the open 
square of Smithfield, where the market now stands, while a body 
of the rebels under their leader Wat Tyler, riding a “little horse,” 
pressed in from the opposite side. The rebel leader, now for the 
first time in the presence of the king and doubtless drunk with 
success and perhaps with wine, rode forward and grasped him 
cordially by die hand; he also called for beer to quench his thirst 
and in a manner unseemly in the royal presence drank and rinsed 
out his mouth. He is also said to have tossed a dagger from one 
hand to the other as if in defiance. Two or three of those around 
the king, resenting this familiarity, or seeking a quarrel, or resum- 
ing a previous altercation, dashed forward, dragged Tyler from his 
horse and stabbed him to death. 

The mob did not at first, apparently, see what was going on, for 
a cry arose that the king was knighting their leader. When they 
realized that he had been assassinated, they began to draw their 
bows against the king and his party. Richard is said to have then 
ridden forward, offered himself as their leader and bade them 
follow him. One may doubt whether a boy of fourteen, even if 
endowed with the precocity and duplicity of Richard, could have 
so easily made his peace with a mob long out of hand. But what- 

Chronkon Angliae, by a monk of St. Albans (Rolls Series), 209; George Kriehn, 
“Studies in the Sources of the Social Revolt in 138X,” American Historical Remew, 
VII (1902), 274-85. 
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ever the cause, the morale o£ the rebels was lost. London was sooi 
abandoned That night proclamations were issued ordering al 
vagrants to return to their homes, the city gates were closed, thos 
magistrates who had favored the rebels were arrested and late 
brought to trial 

In the meantime the insurrection had spread through much 0 
the south, east and midlands of England, and even to the nonl 
and west In addition to St Albans, rioters seized the monasicnc 
of St Edmunds at Bury and St Mary’s at York Ten counties will 
their principal towns were for a few days in the hands of th 
riotous populace Some seventy five named places— cities, town 
villages, abbeys, casdes— appear as scenes of disorders on the roll 
of the courts or m other records They were pillaged, burned 0 
their authorities overawed while the rebels worked their will Chic 
Jusuce Cavendish, Prior John of St Edmunds, John of Lakcnhcall' 
Reginald of Eccles, Edmund of Walsingham and other justices 0 
the peace were killed at one or other of their manor houses, or, a 
in the case of Cavendish, while trying to escape across countr) 
The monks of St Albans were forced to allow certain houses ob 
jectionable to the townsmen to be torn down The stone hand 
mills which the abbot had seized from his tenants and used t 
pa\c his parlor were taken up and restored to those who claimci 
them 

Above all, the rioters burned and destroyed charters and cour 
rolls wherever they could find them, in manor house, abbey o 
church. These were the records of their services, rents and dis 
abilities, if the records were destroyed the burdens might be ihrowr 
off. The k»v)crs svho administered the estates, kept the records ant 
enforced the requirements of law or custom fared hardly betta 
than the documents tliemscivcs As one chromcle says, “They pun 
ished by beheading each and all who were acquainted with the 
bws of the country . , . They were eager to give old records u 
the flames and lest any should for the future make new ones tlicy 
put all such as were able to do so to death It was dangerous to b< 
recognized as a clerk and such as were found with an inkhorn b) 
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their side seldopi escaped their hands. . . . The memory of ancient 
things having been lost the lords would not in the future be able 
to vindicate any kind of right against them.”"*^ 

The reaction in England was as rapid as in most other coun- 
tries. The nobles, knights and gentry of the countryside, including 
some militant prelates, put down the local disorders and inflicted 
punishment with scant attention to the formalities of trial and 
conviction. The bishop of Norwich, absent from his diocese, when 
he heard of the tumults there gathered a group of his servants and 
hastened homeward. When he met a body of the rebels he put on 
helmet and armor and with his followers attacked and scattered 
them. Two who had been captured he ordered hung from a 
nearby tree, but, mindful of his priesdy office, first heard their con- 
fessions and held their heads from striking the ground as they 
were dragged to execution."^® 

The disintegration of the rebellion at London discouraged the 
rioters elsewhere. The king prompdy issued a series of proclama- 
tions revoking all promises and ordering all men to return to their 
homes and to perform their usual services. Special sessions of the 
courts were held in the disturbed districts; the annotadons “hung” 
or “beheaded” that occur so frequently on the margins of the court 
rolls indicate the steps taken in the stamping out of the embers. 
When ParUament met in the autumn an act of indemnity was 
passed for those who had acted illegally in putdng down the rising, 
along with some other statutes favorable to the landlords. To the 
king’s proposal that an act for the abolidon of serfdom should be 
passed in place of his withdrawn charters of general manumission, 
“they all cried out with one voice. No! No!” While the courts 
were slowly punishing offenders throughout the country, a general 
pardon — with some 300 exceptions, tailors and weavers and brew- 
ers, several clergymen, a “soothsayer” and others — was announced 
in Parliament. Before the close of the year the revolt of 1381 and 
its immediate consequences were a thing of the past.^® 

Walsingham, Historia, I, 453; II, 9. (Rolls Series.) 

^George Macaulay Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe (London, 1909), 
245 - 6 , Chapter vi of this work is a vivid account of the whole insurrection. 

‘“Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (fourth edition, Oxford, 1896), II, 
481-s; Rotuli Parliamentorum, III, 100-13; sth Richard II, Statutes, I, chaps, vi, 
vii, ix; 6 Rich. II, Statutes. I, chaps, iii, xxix; Statutes of the Realm, II, 30-1. 
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Returning to the two interviews between king and rebels at 
Mile End and Smithiteld, it is not their picturesqueness or their 
tragedy that gives them their spedal interest but the fact that the 
relxls presented a list of demands formulated by themselves. They 
were the cahiers of a Fourth Estate. They give us our principal clue 
to the public desires of typical members of the lowest level of or- 
ganized sodety. It is to be remembered that the Commons in 
Parliament, the Third Estate in France and similar groups in other 
assemblies represented at this time an aristocracy, not the mass of 
the people. It is only on this and a few other occasions that we 
can hear the common people making their own demands. They 
want no more serfdom; in 1381 serfdom was an antiquated system, 
an occasion for burdensome fines and disabilities, no longer an 
integral and natural part of manorial agriculture. They want no 
more compulsory service to employers under the Statutes of labor- 
ers. They want to be freed from foe payment of toll in local mar- 
kets and to be charged no more than fourpcncc an acre for rent 
of land—pcfbaps a dollar art acre in modern terms— a low rent. 
The use of all woods should be common, and hunting and fishing 
should be thrown open to everyone. 

There arc few political claims. They want pardon for foeir rebel- 
lion and the release of all prisoners foen in jail. Tl;ey ask for the 
execution of fifteen “traitors,” to be named by the petitioners, 
doubtless foe ministers then in office whom they held responsible 
for foe unpopular taxes, the lack of success in the war and the 
general inability or unwillingness of the government to make the 
lot of foe oimmon people a happier one. They want the king in 
future Co be guided in his actions by foe Commons, in foeir sense 
of the word. There are even fewer religious demands, though the 
two made at Smithficld— that the possessions of the church should 
be confiscated, and that there should be only one btsltop for all 
England — were doubtless echoes of the LoIIardy tlut must lu>c 
been widespread among the people while Wyclif s ministry was still 
being exercised from Eulicrworth.^ 

These were relatively clcar<ui though hopeless aspirations; Uicrc 
were others that can perhaps be inferred from the aaions or words 

•CfMft KfUha, la Ibc S«anc* al S<xut la ijli*", Vjc. cit. 
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of the rebels on other occasions or that were attributed to them by 
their enemies, but they were vague and doubtful. This, like all 
other popular revolts, represented an ebullition of social discontent 
rather than a definite program of popular reform. Like all the 
movements we have discussed it was largely a movement of release 
of the spirit as well as the body — a wild, angry revolt of the class 
at the bottom of society against suffering, injustice and monotony. 
These insurrections were quite different from revolutionary move- 
ments which have a relatively definite program. Revolt, insurrec- 
tion, must be clearly distinguished from revolution. It is not merely 
the difference between failure and success. There is a more funda- 
mental distinction. Revolt has usually arisen from despair and 
has almost always failed; revolutions have occurred when con- 
ditions were improving or at least when there was a trend which 
men of perception could recognize and guide toward the ends they 
desired. Revolutions have been successful, sooner or later, because 
they have been steps in social development; mere revolts have been 
hopeless struggles against fate. 

Many conditions of the time doubtless served as incentives to 
this English rising; the new poll taxes, the bad progress of the 
French war, the too slow decay of serfdom, the influence of radical 
agitators, religious ferment. It must be remembered that in 1381 
large parts of the English Bible were scattered through the country, 
and that much of Wyclif’s teaching was subversive. But the move- 
ment of revolt was a general European, not merely an English, 
phenomenon; there must have been deeper and more universal 
causes. So we are brought back to the quest for an answer to the 
problem of the prevalence of popular revolts in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

One answer is to be found in the unsettled nature of the 
period. As has been observed, a narrative of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries is not a narrative alone of advance, but also of 
decline; not only were new institutions arising, but old institutions 
were decaying. The agricultural transformation on the manor, the 
breaking up of the old demesne, payments in money instead 
of in personal service, the substitution of competition for imme- 
morial custom, purchase from the towns for rural needs instead 
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of supplying them by local production, the growth of hberty, 
must have worked a change in the position and ideas of the peas- 
antry none the less real because it cannot be measured by statis- 
tical means Class divisions m the towns, the growth of die craft 
gilds, the segregatmg effect of capitahsm, the pervasive mfluena 
of foreign trade, the partiapation of townsmen m national gov- 
ernment, the action and reaction of royal mtrusion and \viih- 
drawal, made the towns the native home of restlessness and class 
conflict. Feudalism was dismtcgrating; the church, as will be 
described m a later chapter, was m this century m a condition of 
conflict and decadence, while rcLgion itself Nvas a matter of deep 
concern. Some of the heresies of the period came especially close 
to the common people 

All periods arc periods of change, periods of transiuon, if the 
observer looks into them closely enough, but there seems to have 
been something in the age of Wychf and Hus, of the Vision of 
Piers Plowman, of the sermons of John Ball and his ilk, of the 
doctrines of social equality and of the indefensibility of private 
property, spreading so widely m such obscure channels, that was 
espeaally destrucuve of such settledness as there had been m the 
middle ages proper. Instability in msutuuons and thouglit was one 
of the mam charactcnsiics of the fourtecntii century. 

Secondly, the mass of the people had no organ of expression. 
There existed newly attained representauon of the middle classes 
m parliaments and other national bodies— estates, cones, diets. The 
desires and interests of nobles, churchmen, landowners, merchants, 
law)ers, ciuzens could be expressed m these assemblies. But in what 
forum could the peasant, the workingman, speak? He had no 
representation anywhere, m any general or local assembly. An 
English parliament which had recently passed Uic sututes of 
laborers, game laws, the sumptuary laws; the prelates and lords 
temporal, knights, ouzens and burgesses who had answered the 
king's proposi to emancipate the serfs wiili the cry “this consent 
wc will never give, were wc to die m one day,’*^ was obviously an 
upper and a middle class body. The people who demanded at 
Snuihfleld ibe abohuon of serfdom, the repeal of all laws whtcli 

til, tM. 
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gave compulsory rights o£ service to employers or which pre- 
vented the rise of wages, which wanted a restriction of rent to a 
third the prevailing rate, and common rights to hunting and fish- 
ing in all woods and streams, was an entirely different class, an 
employed not an employing or a privileged class. The first was 
represented at Westminster, the second could only express itself 
by insurrection. 

The same thing was true throughout Europe. The common man 
was unrepresented, therefore he rebelled. Lacking means of asking 
for even partial reform through the existing assemblies, the lower 
classes made a series of pathetic attempts to reach their vague ends 
by brutal, uncorrelated and futile means. Here and there some 
chance occasion or casual influence destroyed the already unstable 
equilibrium; the usual order of life was deserted, the people struck 
out at whatever was nearest that at all represented the objects of 
their dissatisfaction. They gained confidence by numbers and won 
success by the suddeimess of their onset. A leader arose gifted with 
natural eloquence or with abilities suited to the immediate require- 
ments — almost nameless, half-mythical, emerging momentarily from 
obscurity — some butcher or weaver or poor priest, only to fall a 
victim to the vacillation of his own party, or to the success of the 
organized powers of the time. The rising was put down, the embers 
were stamped out, only to flare up again in a few years, or in a 
different place. 

Insurrecdons of the people continued to occur in the fifteenth 
and in later centuries, but in the main they took on a different 
character. They must be looked upon in the fight of the circum- 
stances characteristic of those periods. The special type of class 
rising we have been dealing with was a phenomenon of the later 
fliirteenth, the fourteenth and the early fifteenth centuries. 



Chapter Five 

THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 

An inquirer imbued with the sacncihc spirit, seeking ultimate 
causes and fundamental influences, may find them m the economic 
history of the time, but the outline picture of this period, as of so 
many others, must be drawn against a background of almost 
constant war The later decades of the thirteenth and the earlier 
decades of the fourteenth century were filled with the half feudal, 
halfnauonal contests by which the rising French monarchy was 
smving to assert lU supremacy over Flanders m the north and 
Gascony m the south. The English kings were at the same time 
trying to conquer Irebnd, Wales and Scotland. Wars between 
Castile and Aragon and between both kingdoms and the Moors 
of Granada were almost constant. The Swiss cantons by successne 
wars with their Austrian overlords were fighting their way to free- 
dom. Italy was scscral times invaded and was repeatedly lorn by 
internal wars. In Germany there were wars of succession m tlic 
princely states and wars for the imperial crown In the north one 
Scandinavian kingdom fought for supremacy over the others, to 
bring about or to break away from a union, or to block the advance 
of the Hanseatic League The warlike activities of the Teutonic 
Order furnished a field for endless military adventure in Prussu, 
Pobnd and Lithuanu; the bitter Hussuc wars devastated Germany; 
the waves of Turkish invasion were breaking u|x»n the eastern fion- 
tiers of Europe. But the most famous of all mese wars was ilic senes 
of English invasions of France which extended from 13^8 to 1^52, 
and wludi ius come to be known as the Hundred Years war. 

t. THE CAUSES OF THE WAR 

An old French poem, The Vows of the Heron, attributed the 
outbreak of the Hundred Years war to the mahgn influence of a 
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certain Count Robert of Artois. “He began the war and the terrible 
strife” is the theme of the poem.’^ At a court dinner at Windsor, 
after a hawking expedition in which Count Robert’s falcon had 
captured a heron, “the most cowardly of birds, because it is afraid 
of its own shadow,” the count had the heron roasted, placed on a 
platter and offered by a young lady to the English king and his 
nobles, charging them with cowardice because they were afraid to 
claim Edward’s rightful inheritance of the crown of France and 
appealing to them to vow on the heron to enter France in the 
king’s quarrel. In answer to this appeal the king declared his inten- 
tion of claiming his crown and each knight vowed to do some deed 
of gallantry for his king and his ladylove. Robert, a disinherited 
claimant to the county of Artois, was an exile from France, where 
he had, so it was charged, murdered some of his relatives, forged 
documents, and, what was worse, used sorcery in seeking the death 
of the king. He threads in and out of the history, romance and 
poetry of the time and certainly exercised a fascination over the 
young King Edward III. He finally lost his life at Crecy, fighting 
on the English side, but it is unlikely that he had much to do with 
precipitating the war between England and France. 

The causes of the Hundred Years war were more deep-seated 
than any personal ambitions, and, although it may be contended 
that no war was ever absolutely unavoidable, it would have re- 
quired more wisdom and self-control than Edward III or Philip 
of Valois possessed to resist the progress of so nearly manifest a 
destiny. The war was a natural outcome of the conditions of the 
time. The unstable feudal equilibrium between the French and 
English kings, the difficult position of Scotland, sailors’ disputes, 
the struggle for the wool market, the influence of foreign adven- 
turers, die latent ambition of Edward III to gain the French 
crown, and the rising spirit of nationality all combined to bring 
about a more serious and prolonged conflict than any which had 
previously troubled the reladons between England and France. 
The wars of Edward I and Edward II with France, so recently 
as 1294-1303 and 1324-27, were in the main feudal contests fought 

'^Political Poems and Songs Relating to English History, edited by Thomas Wright 
(Rolls Series), I, 1-25. 
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With feudal levies The tunc was not then ripe, as it was a decade 
later, for the beginning of the long scries of English nauonal in 
vasions of France. 

The feudal relations of the two sovereigns who faced each other 
across the Channel were especially disturbing In his own country 
the English king was a proud and independent ruler, heir to the 
ancient nauonal sovereignty, to the lordship over his own vassals 
and to that “divinity which doth hedge a ^ng ’’ On his accession 
all men bowed before him and took their oaths of allegiance to 
him In France, on the other hand, though nominally lord of a 
great congeries of territories— duke or count or lord— of Normandy, 
Anjou, Poitou, Guicnnc and many other provinces that had come 
to him by inheritance or marriage, he was for all of them vassal 
of another man, ruler only by sufferance, so to speak For these 
dominions across the Channel he had to go on his knees and swear 
homage and fealty to the King of France as his feudal lord 

On the other hand, even this limited control of Frcnclt territory 
by the English king was against the whole centralizing tendency 
of the French monarchy Step by step the royal line of France, 
Philip Augustus, St Louis, Philip the Bold, Philip the Fair, had 
transformed their feudal headship over duchies, counties, viscounties 
and lordships into somcUung approaching actual sovereignty Tins 
development was still coniinumg but m the provinces held by a 
lord who was also a king the process met a hundred obstacles The 
greatness of a vassal king was necessarily a contradiction of the 
spirit of strong monarchy The kings of England clung to every 
feudal and financul claim, the kings of France strove to carry 
their policy of unification into the Enghsh-conuollcd south as they 
had into the other pans of France Friction was engendered espe 
ctall) on occasions of the paying of homage. Over and over again 
llicrc was dispute, and the antagonism became ever more embit- 
tered In 1324 Edward II, summoned to France to swear allegiance 
to Charles IV, refused to come m person and sent his brother m 
his stead The difHcuUy was thus postponed for a tunc, but m 1523 
came the unavoidable crisis. A new king of France denunded the 
homage of Edward Ul, the young king of England who luJ never 
)cr, although almost two years on the English throne, acknowl- 
edged his vassalage for his French lordships. Delay after delay 
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was met by repeated messages o£ reminder until in May 1329 
Edward, a boy o£ sixteen, crossed to the Continent and at a great 
ceremony in the cathedral o£ Amiens swore his fealty. 

In the midst of the ceremony a diflSculty presented itself. Was it 
simple or liege homage that was being performed? Was Edward 
merely agreeing to be faithful to the French king, or was he prom- 
ising to fight for him against all his enemies? Was it enough that 
he should kneel as he was, in his armor, or must he with belt 
loosened, helmet and sword laid aside, place his hands between 
those of his lord as he swore? The lawyers of the two kings con- 
sulted, and it was only after the ceremony had been tentatively 
completed and after some months that the English king acknowl- 
edged that this, which was destined to be the last of such cere- 
monies, was full homage.^ 

More than in any earlier case this ceremony was hollow. The 
reason was that Edward had hidden in his bosom a strong belief 
that he should himself rightfully be the King of France. In the 
minds of all concerned, in fact, must have been the question of 
this possible hereditary claim. The question extended back fully 
ten years. The house of Hugh Capet had been fortunate for more 
than 300 years in having had a male heir ready for the throne as 
each successive occupant left it. But in 1316 the direct descent in 
the male line was broken. Louis X died leaving only daughters. 
The French peers unhesitatingly gave the crown to the late king’s 
brother, not to his daughter. They had no mind to bring in the 
foreign husband of a daughter of the royal house to rule over them. 
The same thing happened on Philip’s death in 1322. He left only 
a daughter and therefore his next brother, Charles, became king. 
When Charles in turn died, in 1328, also without a son, there was 
abundant precedent for excluding women from the throne. So 
neither a daughter of the late king, nor his sister Isabella, who was 
married to Edward II of England, nor yet this sister’s son, Edward 
III of England, was accepted. Instead the crown was given to 
Philip of Valois, cousin of the late three kings. It was to this repre- 
sentative of a collateral line, Philip VI, his distant relative, that 
Edward in 1329 took his oath of fealty, obviously not without 

2 D. Hughes, The Early Years of Edward HI (London, 1915)- 
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secret rcscrvauoiis. “They were friends according to their outer 
countenance,*’ says the chronicler. Isabella indeed had made claim 
for the throne for her young son when he became King of England. 
But the French barons were even more opposed to an English 
king tl^ to a Continental ruler and paid no attention to the 
demand. 

Later, when there vm more opportunity for argument and less 
occasion for acuon, this dcasion of the French feudal oiurt uas 
generalized. An old law of the Sahan Franks prohibiting the be* 
quest of land to a woman was claimed to include the crown, and 
die so^lled Sahe Law declared that the crown of France should 
never descend to a woman — a famous rule still more widely ex* 
tended later. All this was, for the time being, buned beneath the 
oath of allegiance, but none the less it was m Edward's mind, a 
fixed idea to be brought up later if needed.* 

Scotland was one of the sources of contention between the iwo 
monarchs. The French king never acknowledged the English over' 
lordship of Scotland In the disputes concerning the succession to 
the throne of that troubled bnd the claimant who was refused the 
support of the English king could always count on the favor of the 
French. While BilUoU were on the throne the Btuccs v,ctc pro* 
tccicd m France. French adventurers were always in the Scotch 
armies; money was loaned by the French king, or on his credit, to 
Scotch pretenders, and French ships earned over Scottish exiles 
when they were ready to return and try again for independence. 

The Hundred Years war was not merely a feudal nor primarily 
a dynastic war. It was the first of modern national wars a conflict 
m which the people as well as the morurchs were interested An* 
tagonism between neighbors is traditional, easy to awaken and 
dilficuli to appease. Hostility between the rrcnch and Englisli 
kings had been spreading to the peoples. Between the rising trad- 
ing and fishing towns on the souU\ coast of England— Dover, 
Sandwich, R)c, Hastings, Ponsmoudi, Plymouth and others— and 
the line of towns on the north coast of France— Morlaix, St. hfalo, 
Cherbourg, Harfleur, Dieppe, Boulogne and Calais—thctc had 
grown up a border warfare not unlike the conflict on the Engiish- 
n. u, 7ti. r«7, t«s» sta. 
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Scotch border, or the raids of Christians and Moors on the frontier 
between Castile and Granada. 

Knighton’s chronicle of a series of incidents which took place 
during a period of strained relations between the English and 
French kings will give a first-hand impression of these conflicts. 
In 1293 two sailors from an English vessel lying in a Norman port 
went ashore to get fresh water. They fell into controversy with a 
group of Norman sailors; words led to blows, knives were drawn, 
one of the English sailors was killed and the other escaped with 
difiiculty to his ship, pursued by twenty of the Frenchmen. The 
English ship got safely to sea, reported the incident in home ports 
and sought help in obtaining revenge. In the meantime the Norman 
vessels had followed in pursuit, and a few days afterward came up 
with six English ships. There was a fight, it went against the 
English, the French captured two of their ships, killed some of the 
men, threw others overboard, and hung the rest to their yardarms, 
“making no difference between a dog and an Englishman,” as the 
chronicler complains. Stirred by this outrage, an English fleet was 
collected. Not finding any French vessels at sea, it sailed into Swyn 
harbor, captured and carried off six French ships, killed many in 
the fight and drowned others. There were reprisals and counter- 
reprisals. Arrangements were finally made through messages ex- 
changed by English and French towns, and a day was set to fight 
it out. The English got some Irish and Hollanders to join them, 
while the Normans enlisted the support of other Frenchmen and 
Genoese. On April 4, a day of snow and hail, an all-day batde 
took place, and, as the English chronicler puts it, “Omnipotent 
God gave us the victory.” After killing “many thousands,” and 
drowning “an infinite number” in their sinking ships, the English 
fleet brought back many vessels loaded with booty. As this was 
in a time of nominal peace between the two countries the French 
king naturally protested and demanded repayment for losses. The 
English king retorted that the French were the aggressors, but 
agreed to confer; the dispute, however, dragged on till it was lost 
in the war which eventually followed.^ 

Accounts of similar incidents are spread over the pages of the 

* Knighton, Chronicle (Rolls Series), I, 334-7. 
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contemporary cKromcles. A French ship puts into Hythc unex- 
pectedly and the acw, finding the population at their mercy, kill 
forty men and burn several boats in the harbor. Some French gal- 
leys run into Portsmouth, burn most of the town and sail away 
burdened with spoil. An English admiral during a dispute between 
the two kings goes on a raid down the Channel, captures 120 
French ships and carries them into English harbors. The sailors 
of Yarmouth burn Cherbourg, gut the abbey of the Canons and 
carry one of the monks back with them to England for ransom* 

Similar atrocities and border madents disturbed life in southern 
France, though barbarism was seldom so unbridled on land as at 
sea and was often transfigured by romance and legend In addiuon 
there were rivalries m the wine trade of Bordeaux and the wool 
staple in Flanders Nor must the ambitious, precocious personality 
of the young English king— a monarch at fourteen, a husband at 
fifteen, a commander in the field at sixteen, a father at seventeen— 
be lost sight of as a factor in the outbreak of the war. 

II rue KARLY AtUANCES OF TltE WAR 

Edward m all probability contemplated, from the very time of 
his oath of allegiance, an invasion of France to settle these old 
disputes and to garner glory In 1337 he was at Iasi ready. To pit 
England, a small country, against France, which was much larger, 
more populous and more wealthy, he had to have allies. In April 
of 1337 he sene a dcputaitoa consisting of a bishop and two noble- 
men, with a train of clerks and servants, to Valenciennes, the resi- 
dence of his father m law, Count William of Mainault. Within 
the next few months these envoys proceeded to weave a network 
of allunccs between Edward and the princes, nobles and gentry of 
the Netherlands and the lower Rhine. There arc few better means 
of obtaining an impression of the mcohercncy of political relations 
m the early modern period dun to follow these ncgoiutions m 
detail Ranging from dukes and counu who agreed to serve with 
a thousand men at arms down to mere noblemen with a handful 
of followers, under agreements varying all the way from veritable 
treaties to mere personal promises to fight, a system of alliances 
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was built up to form a continuous eastern front stretching from 
the North Sea almost to Switzerland. The dukes and great counts 
of Brabant, Hainault, Lorraine, Holland, Gueldres and Juliers, the 
count palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Bavaria, an Adolf count 
of Monte with 100 men-at-arms, a John Quatremas with ten men- 
at-arms, a Robert of Terburg with thirty lances, Cray de Hofstad 
with four followers. Sir Henry de Graischef and Sir Arnold de 
Baghaim, each for himself, and a scattering of others agreed to 
serve the English king and did homage and fealty to his represen- 
tatives, the greater ones reserving their allegiance to the Emperor.® 

England was already entering upon that system of providing 
funds for impecunious but warlike Continental groups that has 
played so large a part in all her subsequent foreign policy. These 
agreements were small subsidy treaties. It was then, as it has always 
been, an expensive system. A regular tariff was established, fifteen 
gold florins a month for each man-at-arms, in addidon to money 
needed for equipment. The subsidies went to civilians as well as 
to nobles and knights, and were often hard to distinguish from 
bribery. A canon of Cambrai, a secretary of the count of Hainault, 
a chamberlain of the archbishop of Cologne, all received payments 
as “counsellors of the king.”^ Successive sums of money were placed 
in the hands of the king’s representadves, Parliament was induced 
to grant the king the value of half the year’s export of wool, and a 
plan was agreed upon with the merchants to export this half at 
monopoly prices by holding back the other half. The loans Edward 
was forced to solicit from English, Italian, Flemish and German 
money-lenders have already been described. These loans laid the 
foundadons for Edward’s bankruptcy a decade later. 

In July 1338 Edward himself went to the Condnent, landing at 
Antwerp, where he confirmed all the engagements his representa- 
dves had entered into. A month later, accompanied by the queen 
and his litde daughter Joan, now two years old, he set out on a 
journey up the Rhine to meet the Emperor, who had joined the 

*E. D6prez, Les Priltmtnaires de la Guerre de Cents Ans (Paris, 1902); and the 
admirable study of H. S. Lucas, The Low Countries and the Hundred Years War, 
1326-1347 (Ann Arbor, 1929); J- de Sturler, "Les Relations Politiques de I'Angleterre 
et du Brabant, 1272-1326.” Revne Beige de Philologie et d’Histoire, XI (1932), 
627-50. 

’ Rymer, Foedera, II, ii, 966-8. 
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alliance in July on the understanding that he should supply 2,000 
men at Edward’s expense, and who had appointed Edward Vicar- 
general o£ the empire west of the Rhine With striking exactitude 
the king followed the same route a modern tourist would take, 
stopping at Cologne to visit the famous shrines there and con- 
tributing a sum equivalent to about $5,000 to advance the erection 
of the cathedral. At Bonn he dined with the archbishop, made the 
rest of the journey by boat, visited the usual sights, paid the 
regular fees and gave tips, all of which happens to be recorded in 
a contemporary list of his expenses.® 

Ultimately he reached Coblemz, where a conference with the 
Emperor was held amidst much festivity and m the mtcrvals of 
the sittmgs of the Reichstag, which had been called at the same 
time. Edward’s utle as Vicar of the Emperor was confirmed, a 
closer treaty negouated and an agreement made for the marriage 
of the little princess with the Emperor's son The two sovereigns 
then patted, Edward returning to Antwerp, the Emperor to 
Muni^, taking the htde girl with him to be brought up, as it was 
expected, by her future parents-in law. 

So the line of the eastern frotmer was dosed, except for the all- 
unportant section of Flanders Before describing its entry, it may 
be observed that the ncgotiauons which Edward had been carrying 
on at the same time with the kings of Castile and Naples, with the 
count of Geneva and other princes to the south and west had 
been unsuccessful. The leanings of those powers were raihcr toward 
France than England. 

One of the first steps in the recently arisen dispute between 
England and France had been the laying of an embargo on the 
export of wool and foodstuils Eom England to France, including 
Flanders, Then the manufacturing towns of Flanders were as com- 
pletely dependent on English wool as was Lancashire 500 years 
later on American cotton. When a )car, c%cn eighteen months, 
passed without the usual supply of raw materials and food the 
Flemish towns were reduced to desperation The representatives of 
the English king were constantly urging them to enter into al- 

* W. StccJiel«, * EegUnd nod dtr NtedenHeu b«i Btfton dtr Ref icruikC KSnlf Rd 
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liance with him. Their loyalty to their suzerain, the King o£ 
France, and to their count, Louis, who was largely under French 
influence, was finally stretched to the breaking-point, and in De- 
cember 1337 a rising took place in Ghent under the lead of a rich 
but rather democratic merchant, Jacob van Artevelde. His policy 
was to offer Edward the neutrality of Flanders in the approaching 
war, in return for the removal of tlic embargo on English wool. 
The rising spread rapidly from Ghent to Bruges and Ypres and 
finally to all the towns of Flanders. Edward had for the time to 
content himself with Flemish neutrality. The count and the French 
king agreed to it rather than contemplate tlie complete defection 
of the Flemings. So the first short campaign of the war, in the 
autumn of 1339, was fought in eastern France by Edward with a 
small English army and a body of plundering allies from the 
Netherlands but without the military cooperation of the Flemings.® 

But neutrality as a permanent policy was impossible. Artevelde 
drew closer and closer to Edward and in January 1340, at a great 
ceremony in the market-place at Ghent, treaties were signed by 
which the Flemings accepted the claims of Edward, who on this 
occasion assumed the title of King of France, so that the inhabi- 
tants of Flanders might avoid the charge of treason to their lord. 
It is said that the first official use of Edward’s new arms, the lilies 
of France quartered with the leopards of England, was on a cloak 
made for this occasion by a tailor of Ghent. The King agreed to 
place the English staple of wool at Bruges for fifteen years, to 
keep a navy on the sea to protect trade between England and the 
Netherlands and to give a subsidy of ;r 140,000 to the three leading 
cities of Flanders. As a matter of fact he did not carry out any 
of these stipulations, nor for that matter did the Flemings take 
any appreciable part in the war.^® 

Philip made no such extensive plans for defense as Edward was 
making for attack. He relied on the greater power, wealth and 
extent of his country, or was at a loss to find allies, so he watched 
and waited instead of actively preparing against invasion. As of 

® Lucas, The Low Countries and the Hundred Years War, i88, 190, 200, 203, 257- 
279. On the economic side there is much of interest in the volume edited by G. Unwin, 
Finance and Trade under Edward HI (Manchester, 1918). 
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old, the French depended on Scotland to make an attack on die 
north when England was engaged on the Continent There were 
also some negotiations for the help of a Genoese fleet and force of 
crossbowmen, and certain efforts were made to block the poUcy of 
England in Flanders and Spam But in the large the attitude of the 
King of France, so far as external alliances were concerned, was a 
passive one It is true that France was already showing that power 
of attraction that has always been one of her sources of apparent 
strength and real weakness More than one prince, a wanderer or a 
fugitive from his own dominions, was at Philip’s court There were, 
for example, John, the old king of Bohemia, of whom it was said 
that ‘ Nothing happens without God and King John, ’ and his son 
Charles of Luxemburg, later the emperor Charles IV, there were 
James, king of Majorca and Jerusalem, Louis of Nevers, the Count 
of Flanders, and other princes of lesser degree But these princes, 
with iheir gallant knight errantry and ihcir precipitancy in battle, 
were to prove a burden rather than a help in the war 

As a matter of fact both sovereigns anticipated, like later antag 
onists m the same region, a prompt and deBnmve arbitrament of 
their dispute, that 100 years should pass by before a decision was 
reached was one of the ironies of fate Edward had engaged his 
allies only for a few months, he expected to throw them against 
the king m one short and overwhelming campaign The Emperor 
announced that he would go m person into France with the English 
king because he believed there would be a magnum campestre 
helium^ a great fight m the open held From the confused accounts 
of the chroniclers it would seem that efforts were made in the early 
days of the war to bring the armies together for a decisive battle at 
some appointed place or even to have the sovereigns meet indi 
vidually to settle their dispute in single combat The course of 
events was absolutely the opposite There was a year of delay before 
Edward actually assembled his host Most of the carefully built 
structure of alliances of 1337 and 1338 fell like a house of cards 
Many of his friends, including the Emperor, changed their allc* 
glance or their policy, they cither did not appear or they withdrew 
early in the autumn of 1339*^ The invasion of France from the 
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Netherlands in the autumn o£ 1339 and a long siege of Tournai in 
1340 entailed no fighting on a large scale. Nor was any battle of 
importance, except that of Sluys, fought for almost a decade. 

III. THE RAVAGING OF FRANCE 

These early and inglorious campaigns, however, foreshadowed 
what was to be one of the most marked and deplorable character- 
istics of the war. It was to be a war of devastation. As the invaders 
marched through the country, villages and crops were burned, 
orchards cut down, farm animals seized and tlie people harried. 
On the very day of Edward’s entry into France he “put to flame 
the whole vicinity of Cambrai and for the whole succeeding week 
did not cease from burning everywhere those parts.” On the march 
he sent his troops ahead “devastating on all sides a space from 
twelve to fourteen leagues a day.” In a campaign purely futile, so 
far as the objects of the war were concerned, more than 1^000 
villages were destroyed.^” At the very beginning of the war the 
French seamen, already hostile, landed on the southeastern coast of 
England and ravaged and burned as far inland as they dared go. 
Without the facilities for destruction of modern warfare, the ax 
and the torch supplied many of its deficiencies. 

Mingled with devastation and inseparable from it was pillage. 
Some of the ravaging of the country was pure destruction; its only 
object, apart from the venting of anger or revenge, was the desire 
to sting or shock the enemy into open fight or into a willingness to 
come to terms. But there was much opportunity to secure plunder. 
There was evidently nothing to prevent either officers or common 
soldiers from taking whatever of value or attraction they could 
find in the invaded country. As a result the English troops were 
usually loaded with plunder on their way back from a foray. Much 
booty was taken back to England and this in turn built up a body 
of supporters of the war as a source of predatory wealth. 

The chroniclers tell of a multitude of conflicts between small 
groups of fighting men, but these were little more than fleeting 
scenes against the background of pillage and destruction. Battles 
were almost chance interludes. There was little chivalry in the 

^Knighton, Chronicle^ II, lo; Lucas, op. cit., 330. 
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whole war. It was largely a matter of money. A king, nobles, 
knights and atizens were captured and held for ransom. The keen- 
est disputes among knights and common soldiers alike were over 
their conflicting claims to the ransom money for those they had 
jointly captured Cruelty was omnipresent. After the capture of the 
city of Limoges, the Black Prince, ill in his litter, lay and watched 
the burmng of the cathedral and the town, while the townsmen 
were put to the sword by his orders. A few conspicuous cases of 
kmghtly generosity have given a fictitious glamour to a period 
from which generosity was almost osmpletcly absent. A mantle of 
romance and gallantry has been thrown over betrayal, cruelty and 
infinite destructiveness. 

Through conscious policy, through habits of destruction or 
through love of plunder, great stretches through Artois, Brittany, 
Normandy and Gascony, were successively reduced to desolation. 
When an English army landed m Normandy m 1355, expecting 
to find allies and an opposing army, they did not find cither. ^ 
they turned the campaign into a long-drawn-out foray m the 
neighboring provinces In 1373 John of Gaunt marched southward 
from Calais through Artois, Picardy and Burgundy, then through 
Auvergne and central France and all the way to Bordeaux, dev- 
astating the country as fic went Incendit et vastavit, "they burned 
and wasted,” is the ever recurring formula of the chroniclers when 
giving the history of a campaign The French themselves dev- 
astated the border provinces that had taken the English side and 
the rich southern regions which had remained faithful to their 
EngUsh feudal lords 

Walled towns were immune from capture, at least during the 
early period of the war, because of the lack of adequate artillery, 
and because tune could seldom be taken to starve them into sub- 
mission. But undefended churches and monastcncs, villages and the 
countryside were never spared. The piety of the time was no more 
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adequate than its chivalry. The detailed narratives, either in the 
chronicles of the time or in the classic modern work of Denifl^ 
stagger the imagination by their unbroken records of devastation.^"^ 
Modern warfare is certainly barbarous enough, but at least it does 
not call for purposeless destruction, indiscriminate violation of 
women, strangling of guards, cutting the throats of stragglers and 
stabbing helpless prisoners after a batde. 

In times of truce and above all after the signature in 1360 of the 
treaty of Bretigny, which proved to be only a 9-ycar armistice that 
was not very scrupulously observed, there appeared the “free com- 
panies.” These were bandits, organized from the English, French 
or mercenary troops who were discharged to save money whenever 
a momentary peace was made and who were left without occupa- 
tion, frequently without the means of reaching home. Largely 
denationalized, habituated to pillage and anticipating re-engage- 
ment later, the soldiers formed themselves into bands large enough 
for self-protection, led by captains aggressive enough to obtain for 
them occupation and strong enough or popular enough to win 
obedience. The names of the leaders of these bands were at that 
time as familiar as those of nobles or other famous soldiers; they 
dominated whole sections of the country, levied tribute on towns, 
villages and churches, seized women for their wives or mistresses, 
clergymen for their accountants and correspondents, children for 
servants, goods for their needs or desires. Attempts to scatter them 
by diplomacy or force failed. Even when the leaders took service 
for their men outside France, as du Guesclin did in Spain and 
Hawkwood in Italy, they eventually returned. The free companies 
remained a problem and an affliction until a more orderly condition 
of society deprived them of any reason for existence. 

Devastation fell on the coasts as well as the interior; there were 
few sea-fights, but much ravaging of the coasts and islands on both 
sides of the Channel. It is true that the first considerable incident 
of the war was a great naval battle, the sea fight off Sluys, in June 
1340. The army which had invaded the northeastern districts of 
France in the futile 5-month campaign of the autumn of 1339 was 

“ H. Denifle, La Desolation des &glises, Monastbresr ct Hopitaux de France pendant 
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made up largely o£ Edward’s Netherlands allies, but these were 
now scattered and he had gathered at home an expedmonary force 
which sailed from Orwell June 22 , 1340, m 200 or more vessels. 
The fleet appeared the next morning before Sluys That town, the 
port of Bruges, named from the sluices or locks by which the river 
Swyn enters the sea, was the easiest place of entry mto the Nether- 
lands In the bay of Sluys, m modern times largely silted up, 
Philip had ordered the assemblmg of all the ships available in the 
Norman harbors, to which he had added some hired Spanish ships 
and Genoese carracks There were perhaps 200 m all, somewhat 
fewer than the English, under the command of three famous sea- 
men, Qmerat, Behuchet and the Genoese admiral Barbavera It 
was said, probably with the usual exaggeration, that there were 
35,000 men aboard Originally gathered for a sudden descent on 
England, the fleet was now massed to prevent the landing of the 
English army of invasion The scene was remvmscent of more than 
one historic gathering of ships m the same waters The earlier cx- 
pediuoos were intended for the invasion of England Now the 
EngUsh were reversing the process, and it remained to be seen 
whether they uiuld force a landing on the ConunenL For many 
hours It was doubtful The English fleet, the king himself aboard, 
pressed in vain on the long line of French vessels lashed together 
across the harbor Then the English, feigning retreat, made for the 
open sea, the French broke their line and followed The English 
turned and their archers, m one of the earliest triumphs of the 
long bow, drove the Frenchmen from their decks by a rapid and 
steady flight of arrows Soon the antagonists were grappled ship 
by ship m a hand io*hand contest The French vessels were one 
after another forced to take flight or else were boarded and cap- 
tured The soldiers and sailors were killed and ilirown oicrboard 
or, by the fierce custom of the day, hung from the yards The 
victory was complete, unopposed the king witli his army landed 
m Flanders the next day 

But there were few engagements of so decisive a character 
In 1342 the EngUsh fleet relieved Hennebont m Brittany which was 
held by their allies, m 1346 they fought a battle oil Corioy which 
completed the blockade of Calais Until near ilie end of the war 
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the fleet managed to keep the Channel open while expedition after 
expedition was sent into France. It was more difficult for the 
English to keep in touch with southern France. One obstacle was 
the prevalence of southwest winds, which made it hard to weather 
the Breton capes. In those seas they also had to meet Spanish 
allies of die French. In 1350 off Winchelsea, they destroyed a 
Spanish merchant fleet on its way from Bruges to Spain. On die 
other hand in 1372 an English fleet burdened with men, horses 
and equipment for a campaign in the south was attacked, defeated 
and its commander captured by a combined French and Spanish 
fleet.^'* 

Apart from diese engagements in the Channel the harrying of 
the coasts was as common as the ravaging of the country. Even 
before the outbreak of the war there was a recrudescence of French 
attacks on the south coast of England. In 1337 they harassed the 
Channel Islands; in September and October 1338, while Edward 
was sdll engaged in knitting up his Netherlands alliances, French 
privateers sacked and partly burned Portsmouth and Southampton, 
and the next spring ships from Normandy and hired ships from 
Genoa attacked Dover and Folkestone, burned Hastings and rav- 
aged the coasts of the western counties. When Edward landed in 
Normandy for the campaign that ended in Crecy, he took time 
before marching inland to devastate the shores around La Hogue, 
to sack the town of Barfleur and to burn French fishing boats in 
the harbors. In 1360, while the English army was carrying desola- 
tion up to the very walls of Paris, a French fleet made a descent 
on Winchester, burned the town and rivalled the brutalities that 
made the English land campaign of the same year notorious. The 
incident that marked the resumption of hostilities after the Peace 
of Bretigny, in 1369, was a French attack on the Isle of Wight 
and another burning of Portsmouth. In 1370 Rouen was used as a 
base for two successive French naval expeditions led by a fugitive 
Welsh prince to ravage the coast of Wales. The old hostility be- 
tween the two sides of the Channel was given abundant oppor- 
tunity for gratification during the long war. Yet whatever the 
injuries inflicted on the coast population, it was inland France that 
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sutfered the worst ravages It was only resihcnce—that patient 
clinging to the soil — the persistent energy of reconstruction so 
characteristic of the French people, that repaired the repeated rav- 
ages of the war and, notwithstanding their sufferings and losses, 
kept a numerous population alive for ultimate recuperation and 
for better days 


IV. THE EARLY COURSE OF THE WAR 
The Hundred Years war may fairly be divided into three periods 
the initial phase from its outbreak to the treaty of Calais in 1360, 
the long period of desultory fighting from the resumption of the 
war in 13^ to the invasion of Henry V in 1415* and the gain and 
loss of mastery by the English in the remaining thirty seven years 
of the long struggle 

The two ineffective early campaigns m northeastern France 
had been brought to a close with a truce that was prolonged till 
1345 In the meantime, however, Edward had interfered against 
the king in the civil war m Bnttany A contested claim to that 
duchy gave him an opportunity to take sides and receive the sup- 
port and the fealty and homage of two successive dukes The 
Breton harbors furnished convenient access to the country and the 
plunder of its peasantry under the name of protection gave support 
to a certain number of English troops and local partisans There 
were countless small engagements, Brittany was long a battle- 
^ ground of English and French, on which soldiers got experience 
Strong places were lost and recaptured, but no appreciable in- 
fluence was exerted on the outcome of the war In 1345 the sphere 
of operauons was extended by the landing of an English nrmy at 
Bordeaux and the invasion of Gascony under the Earl of Derby 
In 1346 Edward himself landed m Normandy, which had not 
before been touched by the war In the course of a pillaging lour 
in tlic direction of Flanders he was headed off by the French king 
with an army much larger than lus own Edward was forced to 
take up a defensive position near the hiilc town of Crccy The 
battle, the delight of contemporary chroniclers and the pride of 
patriotic Englishmen, described so often and so brilliantly, can 
claim only a few lines in this short chapter, the object of which is 
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rather to portray the character and point out the significance of 
the war than to narrate its events.^® The choice of position and 
the arrangement of troops by the English king showed generalship 
and experience; the French king, if he planned the battle at all, 
was overborne by the hasty and inconsiderate bravery of the nobil- 
ity and knighthood that made up the larger part of his army. 

Place and time were also favorable to the English. The rising 
slope which the French had to storm, the sudden downpour of 
rain which wet the bowstrings of the Genoese crossbowmen, the 
level western sun on the backs of the English and in the eyes of 
the enemy, the weariness of the French footmen after a day’s 
tramping, combined with the steadiness of the English and the 
precipitateness of the French to make the victory an overwhelming 
one for Edward. It was in this fighting that the Prince of Wales, 
the Black Prince as he came to be called, first won his reputation 
and seized from the helmet of the defeated king of Bohemia the 
three feathers that have since been the accompaniment of his title. 

It was here also that the great value of the English longbow was 
first clearly demonstrated. Developed, apparently, in the wars of 
Edward I in Wales and Scodand, it rivalled in directness of aim, 
in range and accuracy the arbalest or crossbow, the characteristic 
weapon of the most famous Continental footmen; in other respects 
it surpassed it. The longbow was aimed from the eye with the 
arm drawn above the shoulder, not below, as shown for instance 
in the Bayeux tapestry of 300 years earlier. This gave it power and 
ease of aim. In rapidity of use it was far and away the best missile- 
throwing weapon of its day. The flight of arrows from the English 
bowmen fell “like snow” upon the French at Crecy, according to 
Froissart’s somewhat inapplicable if picturesque simile. With a 
quiver of arrows at his side or several thrown on the ground 
before him, an archer could with a single movement pick up an 
arrow, fit it to the cord, draw it to its head, discharge it and reach 
or bend for another. 

Compare with this simple procedure the complicated operation of 
the crossbow. This had to be held to the ground by means of a 

Monographic studies are those of J. Wrottcsiey, Cricy and Calais (London, 1898), 
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stirrup while the short thick bow was bent by turning a ratchet uU 
the cord fitted into the cross slot. The bolt was then put in place 
and the weapon lifted to the shoulder for discharge As to the 
relative accuracy of the two weapons there was a long controversy 
The claims for both are equally incredible, and as a matter of fact 
the uses to which they were put m battle required but little ac- 
curacy of aim Discharged in a shower upon an approaching body 
of cavalry or pikemen, the English arrows never failed to slow up 
the charge of horsemen or to throw an attacking body into con- 
fusion, especially when, as at Crecy, the enemy had to advance 
uphill Then came the opportunity to attack, the knights swept 
down upon the disordered mass of their opponents or dismounted 
and fought at an advantage over those whose horses had been 
pierced by arrows and had fallen under them At other times the 
bowmen, advancing in groups along with cavalry or pikemen or 
spearmen, by their constant discharge of arrows fatally weakened 
some point in the enemy’s line preparatory to a charge These tac- 
tics were employed m many smaller engagements and aboard ship 
m the sea fight off Sluys 

Whatever the elements of good fortune for the English and ill 
fortune for the French, there was much hard fighting at Crecy 
before the French army was dispersed, leaving great numbers of 
nobility and common men dead or captive Philip fled, though 
only with reluctance The news of the battle spread far and wide 
through Europe, tlic defeat of the proud French chivalry seemed 
incredible, and the English gamed great prestige Edward turned 
directly westward to undertake the siege of Calais, which con- 
tinued through the subsequent winter and until the capture of the 
city m the spring of 1347 This was perhaps the most important 
incident of the war The French inhabitants were expelled and an 
English population introduced Calais remained a firm foothold of 
England on the continent, a military outpost, the scat of the Con- 
tinental staple of English wool and die location of a mmi where 
foreign money was recoined into English It was a source of na- 
tional pride and its loss aoo years later helped break the heart of 
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Mary Tudor and brought bitter humiliation to the proud spirit of 
Elizabeth.^® 

Over and over again the south was ravaged by plundering expedi- 
tions carried on at one time by the Duke of Lancaster, at another 
by the Black Prince, from Bordeaux, the principal city of the Eng- 
lish possessions in the south.^° In 1356, as the prince was returning 
from one of these predatory journeys, John, now King of France, 
threw himself in tlie way and forced the English to fight a battle 
near Fortiers. It was a repetition of Crecy. The English, on the 
defensive, had a relatively superior position among vineyards and 
protected by hedges. The French with their vastly superior num- 
bers could not resist the temptation to attack, but were hampered 
in their advance by the narrow passages between the hedges, by 
the deep mud of tlie freshly plowed fields and by the steady rain 
of arrows from the English longbows. They soon fell into confu- 
sion, and the English victory became a slaughter. The most serious 
consequence for the French, worse even than the capture of the 
king and a number of the highest nobility, was the demoralization, 
which was so complete that large numbers of nobles fled, thereby 
throwing discredit on their whole class. This discredit reacted, as 
we shall see, on the wavering political conditions at the time. The 
English, on the other hand, enriched themselves by the ransoms 
of these high-born captives. 

Four more years of alternate truce and ravaging and a futile 
treaty negotiated by the imprisoned king in London but rejected 
at home, were necessary before exhaustion obliged the English to 
offer a treaty intended to conclude the war. The French accepted 
what was really a dictated peace. Although the English king agreed 
to yield his claim to the title of King of France, all the south- 
western provinces, the old group of English fiefs, with some addi- 
tions, were to be separated from France and handed over to the 
English king without fealty or homage. These terms implied the 
creation of a new state in Europe, a principality dependent on the 
English crown. In addition, a war indemnity of 3,000,000 crowns, 

■'8 Wrottesley, Cricy and Calais, i-sa, 53-57, with representations of the banners 
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equal perhaps to $30,000,000 in modern value, was imposed upoa 
the French and the king, two of his sons and a number of Frcndi 
nobles were to remain m England as hostages until it was paid ” 
This treaty, signed at Breugny and confirmed in the autumn of 
1360 at Calais, though drawn up and ratified with all formahucs, 
pxTOved to be bat a temporary cessadoa of the war. The dismetn' 
berment of France was unenforceable and the war indemnity was 
probably beyond the power of the impoverished country to pay. 
In 1369 the war was resumed. A long period of alternatmg warfare 
and peace followed, the former largely unfavorable to the English, 
the latter scarcely profitable to the French because of the continu- 
ance of disorder and internal conflict. In 1396 a truce of twenty- 
eight years, equivalent to a peace of compromise, was signed, and 
guaranteed by the marriage of the young English king to the 
daughter of the King of France It was the revolution m England 
in 1399 that robbed this second attempt at settlement of the war 
of Its validity. 


V LATER STAGES OF THE WAR 

Whatever may have been the incvitablcncss of the war m its early 
stages, the invasion of France by Henry V in 1415, the conquest 
of Normandy and the campaign that led to the battle of Agincourt 
in 1415 were a deliberate war of conquest, and the Treaty of Troyes 
of 1420 that brought the war nominally to an end for a third time 
was again a peace dictated by the conqueror The refusal of the 
dauphin and his party to accept this peace, by which he was dis- 
mherued, made the treaty mcliccuvc and there was again an alter- 
nation of campaigns and truces. Truces played a large part in the 
whole war. At least temporary cessations of warfare were neces- 
sitated by the exhaustion of both combatants. By the htcr years of 
the svar the devastation of the French country side was so great 
that the Eoghsh armies had to take over horseshoes, nails and hay 
for their horses. The old days when the war largely paid for itself, 
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vhen plunder and ransom money went far to repay expenses and 
0 ensure popularity, had passed away and each campaign neces- 
itated a hard struggle in Parliament to obtain appropriations for 
:quipment and equally serious sacrifices on the part of France to 
prepare for defense. Yet the truces, however frequent, were badly 
^ept. Provincial struggles, the activity of the free companies, 
Tuerilla warfare, all made the nominal peace agreements almost 
lugatory. Nevertheless they were breathing-spells. Neither England 
lor France could have endured continuous warfare for drree suc- 
:essive generations. Of the whole 112 years from the first English 
ixpedition sent across the Channel to conquer France to the last 
futile invasion of Gascony, some sixty-eight years were at least 
nominally years of peace, only forty-four were years of war. 

As the war dragged on many changes revealed themselves. None 
was more marked in its effects than the increased use of gun- 
powder. The early years of the war still belonged to the period of 
the pike and the lance, the arbalest and the longbow, the mounted 
and armored knight, using spear and long sword and battle-ax. In 
the later days cannon and musket were asserting their dominance 
in modern warfare, and the use of gunpowder for undermining 
and battering down the walls of cities was giving an entirely new 
character to attack and defense. It was doubtless due largely to 
this development of the use of gunpowder that the concluding 
phase of the war was predominantly one of sieges. When Henry V 
renewed the war in 1415 and brought an army into Normandy, 
he did not enter immediately upon a pillaging campaign as Ed- 
ward III had done when he landed near the same spot. Instead, 
Henry trained his cannon, the “Messenger” the “King’s Daughter,” 
the “London” and others, named according to the fanciful practice 
of the time, on the walls of Harfleur, the nearest French city. 
Within a month he had captured it.^^ 

It is true that a few weeks later Henry was forced to fight the 
battle of Agincourt. It was an almost pathetic massacre of a French 
host which, though much superior in numbers, was so crowded, so 
deep in mud, so wearied by a long march and a night in the rain, 

^ NewhaU, op. cit., has a particularly illuminating discussion of the change , in 
strategy in the later phases of the war. 
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so ill fed, and so inflamed with a futile bravery that left no place 
for caution or disciplme, that it was hewn down by an English 
army of only about a quarter its size The smaller numbers of the 
English enabled them to move freely to the attack and so to 
slaughter the immobile French as if they were cattle 

The battle of Agincourt, like the charge of the light bri^de, was 
glorious, but It was not war, at least it was not charactcrisuc of 
the war as it was fought by Henry V and his successors Such 
pitched battles as took place were fought under the walls of 
beleaguered towns A sortie from inside the walls or an effort to 
relieve the city from outside occasionally precipitated a battle, but 
marching armies seldom met In 1416, 1417 and 1418 Henry plodded 
systematically across Normandy, reducing one aty after another, 
Caen, Bayevue, Lisicux, Alenjon, Falaisc, Cherbourg, and finally 
Rouen itself, a ci^ as large as London 

Rouen, notwithstanding the artillery brought to bear upon its 
walls, required a fi-month siege and great expenditure of life and 
money by the besiegers, to say nothing of the appalling suffering 
of those inside the town The cannon of the time were seldom 
adequate to make an iramcdialc breach m well built town walls, 
and starvation of the inhabitants by as close an investment as 
possible had to be resorted to as an auxiliary weapon At the siege 
of Rouen the governor soon found jt necessary, if the soldiers and 
ciuzcns were to be fed, to expel all refugees and the poor who had 
no food of their owru So some 12,000 miserable souls were driven 
out of the gates They were refused passage through the besieg- 
ing English lines and reentry by the French garrison So they by 
cold and starving through November and December of 1418, ull on 
the last day of the year the city succumbed to combined assault and 
hunger and the surviving refugees shared with the atizens in the 
food brought m by the captors 

Rouen was well treated after its bll, but there was seldom a 
surrender which did not have among its conditions the cxecuuon 
of some of the defenders Henry V hanged sateen prisoners before 
the gates of Montcrcau as a warning to the governor of the castle 
of the results of hopeless resistance. On the surrender of hleaux 
he hanged the French governor from an elm outside the city gate 
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ia retaliation for his execution of prisoners; he put to death as 
traitors some Scotch volunteers because their king was in the 
French camp, and also a trumpeter who had disrespectfully directed 
his blasts from the walls toward him. The same thing happened 
at M^un, where two monks, a number of the garrison and some 
Scottish men-at-arms were hanged. A city which held out till it had 
to yield unconditionally was at the mercy of its captor, to be given 
up to plunder or ransomed according to his will. Its population was 
subjected to pillage, slaughter and rape if die common soldiers 
demanded it, or was reduced to poverty if die anger or the policy 
of the commander preferred to impose a crushing war indemnity 
upon it. 

One of the developments of the long war was the production of 
a group of trained and veteran commanders. Members of the royal 
or great ducal families; nobles and commoners became soldiers of 
experience, some of them of great military capacity. Such were 
Bertrand du Guesclin and Olivier de Clisson, Sir John Chandos 
and Robert Knolles. These men, as responsible governors of prov- 
inces or dues, often kept order and imposed a rough military 
jusdee. But under them were die leaders of auxiliary forces — men 
of a different type, bastard sons of kings or dukes, self-made men 
who had risen from the ranks, captains of companies or guardians 
of casdes — ^largely uncontrolled in their operations, who were often 
hard, cruel and mercenary, even toward their own people. These 
were called in the parlance of the time ecorcheurSy “skinners,” be- 
cause they despoiled their victims, even those whom they were set 
to protect. Roderigo de Villandrando, Antoine de Chabannes, the 
Bastard of Bourbon, the Bastard d’Armagnac, La Hire, scores of 
others, however regular their appointment, differed litde from the 
leaders of the free companies of the early part of the war. They and 
their bands of soldiers were often left without pay, due to a truce 
or to demoralization of the government or the death or incapacity 
of their superiors. They had litde recourse but pillage; it is small 
wonder, then, that they became mere brigands, living on the land, 
under one banner or another or under no banner, and making the 
people their victims. There were few sections of France, from the 
valley of the Loire to the highlands of Auvergne, from Normandy 
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to Languedoc, which did not at one time or another su({er from 
the compames of the ecorcheurs. Estates of provinces met and 
granted money to the leaders of the bands, but the plunderers re- 
turned The estates of Burgundy met fifteen times in ten years 
and appropriated 80,000 Uvres to the bands of soldiers in their 
district.^ 

There was much emigrauon of the common people from the 
most troubled districts. Population dcchned. Some staustics remain, 
the 221 parishes of the diocese of Rouen had in the thirteenth cen- 
tury a population of 14,992, in the fifteenth of 5,976 In 1435 Toulouse 
had lost just one half its inhabitants, another southern city which 
formerly had a population of 10,000 had but 400 After the capture 
and sack of Limoges only five persons were living among the 
rums of the old and populous city These figures may be doubtful, 
as are all early statistics, and some regions were more fortunate 
than others. But the contemporary statement that in the winter of 
1438 wolves wandered through the half-depopulated suburbs of 
Pans, attacking women and children and penetraung at times into 
the old city itself, is well substantiated There were few spots in 
France untouched by the war, during one or another of its periods. 

VI THE ADVANCE OF NATIONALISM 

During the latter part of the ivar there ivcre repeated manifesta- 
tions of the increasing influence of that intangible but powerful 
force which m its higher forms wc call patriotism, in its lower a 
more or less narrow nationalism. The English m ihcir cndcasor to 
conquer France were not only aiucking a larger and more popu- 
lous country, but were struggling against a current of increasing 
strength, the French senument of national separateness and unity. 
Neither the French nor the English, probably, were aware of the 
groivth, perhaps not of the existence of this force, but u was never- 
theless a potent one. There arc many evidences of it. One is the 
succcssiNc defection of England’s French allies.** The early foreign 
alliances proved to be of no value. Except for the assistance given 
France by the Castilian navy and a certain amount of diversion 

■A. Tn«t*r, Ltt txotcknrt tons (two 'rolum<i, UomWlatJ, 1874) 

**Cr c»(«ci4ll7 the intere>liB( c*U7 «( G Croijeao. Lt Se%hmt%t U 
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from the side of Scotland, the war was fought between the French 
king and his native supporters on die one side and the English 
king and those French princes who took his side on the other. 
These French adherents of the English king ultimately left him, 
drawn away by the attraction of their own nationality. Four of 
them— Brittany, Normandy, Aquitaine, Burgundy, their princes or 
the influential classes of their people — were at one time or another 
effective supporters of the English king. One after another they 
were lost to his cause. If the steps by which these defections took 
place should be traced it will be seen that in each case an assertion 
of nationalism was the fundamental cause. 

VII. JOAN OF ARC 

But the real surge of national feeling must be sought not so 
much among rulers and among the great, as among the middle 
and even the lower classes, the permanent reservoir of primitive 
emotions. It was the peasant girl, Joan of Arc, who represented 
most fully and awakened most effectively the passion of patri- 
otism in fifteenth century France. The story is a familiar one.^° 
On the 6th of March, 1429, a young girl presented herself at the 
court of the dauphin in Chinon, declaring that she was sent by the 
King of Heaven to free Orleans, long under siege by the English, 
to take the dauphin to be crowned as his fathers had been at 
Rheims and to drive the English out of France. The court of the 
dauphin was an inhospitable place for the reception of such a 
message. It was a gathering of defeatist nobles and demoralized 
soldiery around a faineant prince. Charles had been called King of 
France by his adherents since the death of his father in 1422, but 
had done little to make that title a reality."” “King of Bourges” he 
was called in derision by the English party. He seemed satisfied to 
loiter away his time in that city or in passing from one of his 
chateaux to another in the Loire country which almost alone re- 
mained in his obedience. He was supported by a phantom govern- 
ment while the English captured one province after another and 

® The literature on Joan of Arc is far too voluminous to be analyzed here but will be 
treated in the Bibliography. 

^ See Gaston Dodu, “Le Roi de Bourges/’ Revue Historique, CLIX 38*78* 
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finally besieged Orleans, the only remaining military barrier of 
independent France 

After some opposition Joan was allowed to deliver her message 
to the dauphin in person She may even then have awakened m 
him some credence Sent to the kitchen, her simple and unqueS' 
tioning faith m her mission soon found acceptance among the 
servants, and spread higher and higher till it captured the imagina 
tion of some of the younger nobles and men of war— 'La Hue, 
Dunois, the due d’AIcn^on and others She was sent to Poitiers to 
be examined by the bishop for any indication of sorcery, and on 
her return was able to rouse the dauphin to some degree of activity 
He ordered the preparation of a body of troops and its despatch 
under some old officers to the relief of Orleans Joan, to her great 
delight, was allowed to go along, provided with a horse, a man's 
armor and a banner on whiA she had her motto inscribed, 
“jhesus Maria ” She did not know how to read or write, but m 
accordance with her belief m her mission she dictated letters to the 
English regent and other leaders commanding them m the name 
of the King of Heaven to abandon the cities they had captured, to 
leave the government of the country to us true rulers, and to 
withdraw wuh their troops and followers from France 

Arrived before Orleans she was able, with a little parly, to enter 
the city from the nver side, for the place bad never been completely 
invested Among the garrison and the inhabitants of the city she 
revived the spirit of confidence which led to a senes of successful 
sorties by the French, the capture of several of the English bastions, 
and after three days to the abandonment by die English of their 
7 month siege The “Maid of Orleans’ Joan of Arc has been called 
ever sincc,^’ 

Two or three unwonted victories for the French in the open field 
followed Joan then returned to Chmon and urged the reluctant 
dauphin to make the journey to Rhcims to be crowned The op. 
position of many of the nobles, jealous of her leadership or in* 
credulous of success, and Charles* own indolence and indecision 
held hmi back, but the wiU of Joan and the acuvity of the forvvard 

*S«e n ti ^Arc, rt d* 

Stigt tf’OrU«M (P«<U, iflio) 
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party ultimately gained the ascendency. On June 29, 1429, little 
more than three months after the Maid’s appearance at court, 
Charles, accompanied by an army of 12,000 men, set out over the 
250 miles of the Orleanais and Champagne to the old royal corona- 
tion city. En route one city after another, Troyes, Sens, Chalons, 
opened their gates, while the English-Burgundian garrisons with- 
drew. Other towns far to the north, Compiegne, Laon, sent offers 
to receive them, and on the 17th of July the dauphin was formally 
crowned as Charles VII, King of France, in the cathedral at Rheims. 

Once they were again in the Loire country king and court sank 
back into apathy. Joan was given permission, but no support, for 
an advance on Paris. She suffered the bitterness of her first defeat 
and received a slight wound in an unsuccessful attempt upon the 
walls, and thereupon returned to the south to be cured and to pass 
a restless winter of inaction. Compiegne, so often captured and 
recaptured, was now being held by the French against the assaults 
of a Burgundian force, and in March Joan with a small body of 
troops slipped away from the court, gained entrance to Compiegne 
and joined the garrison in a sortie against the besiegers. By some 
mischance she failed to get back with the other troops when the 
gates were shut on their return, was seized in the melee by a 
Burgundian soldier, and came eventually as a prisoner into the 
hands of the Duke of Burgundy. There were a dozen possibilities 
by which the King of France could have obtained her release; 
ransom — all prisoners were objects of repurchase in those days; a 
threat of retaliation upon English and Burgundian prisoners; a 
resumption of negotiations for peace with Joan as a pawn. All 
these methods were available, but Charles made no move and Joan 
was soon betrayed, for a price, to the English, carried to Rouen and 
thrown into prison. 

The report of the English regent that “a disciple and leme of the 
fende called the Pucelle used fals enchantements and sorcerie” 
measured the English fear of her influence and established the 
English tradition that lasted to the time of Shakespeare. It was to 
the English party a necessity of war that she should be removed 
and her prestige destroyed. This was the work of the ecclesiastical 
court which was appointed for her trial at Rouen under 


le presi- 
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dcacy o£ the Bishop o£ Beauvais For more than ten weeks m forty 
sessions of this court—sometimcs there were two a day, sitting three 
hours at a time— this ignorant girl was questioned, scolded, threat 
cned, led mto what were intended to be verbal or logical traps Of 
no other tnal o£ the fifteenth century have we a report approaching 
this in detail and accuracy The record gives the questions put to 
her and her rephes to them. They ate remarkably duect and full, 
not infrequently touched with the nauve shrewdness of the French 
peasant^ occasionally resentful of repetition or of the incredulity of 
her hearers ^ There emerges from the record the story of a scnsi 
tive child, raised m simple piety, for whom the saints were as real 
as the people she saw around her, and who saw St Cathenne, St. 
Michael and other saints just as they were represented by their 
images m the parish church As she grew to adolescence the stones 
she heard of the ravages of the English m her country became part 
of her general concepuon of warfare of the powers of evil 

What sec her apart from other young guls— she grieved over it 
in her lesumony— was the intense oinviction of her personal mis- 
sion— the voices of the saints told her she must herself go to the aid 
of the dauphin He had been appointed by God to rule France and 
It was her duty to see that he was placed upon the throne. It was 
this impulsion that brought her reluctantly and after overcoming a 
long scries of obstacles to Chinon, to Orleans, to Rhcims, to Rouen 
The expulsion of the English, the rescue of France from her ene- 
mies, was also part of her mission and of her strength It was her 
pure and vivid patriotism that gave her power She embodied the 
growing conception of a single, united France, free under her king 
from foreign occupation or interference It was this mission that 
made her an important factor m the political history of the time. 

The trial at Rouen could end m but one way She was in the 
hands of those who could not afford not to destroy her A moment 
of weakness on Joan’s part gave them the opportunity Weaned, 
frightened by threats of torture and tempted by hopes of release, 
abandoned, as she thought, by her “voices, ’ she broke down, de- 
clared herself an impostor, confessed that her voices had been 

• T1»e trul BUy be eoatetuently iollowed 10 P Cluoi;>iQn Prettt i* 

At A^Are ttiU traduet^* <l mIm (two vUuaie* Petu. i9io-i9*i) 
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feigned and threw herself on the mercy of the court. Sentenced 
pefpetual imprisonment, returned to a cell and subjected to ncgl 
Ldinsult, sL regained her courage, withdrew her confession and 
sought peace in the reassertion of her piding voices 
really of her mission. This was her end. She was summoned ap 
beforl her judges, declared a relapsed heretic and a sorceress, an 
on le slh of May, X 431 . she was burned at the stake in the mar- 

The“xdamadon of the English soldier, “God 
have burned a saint,” was formally justified 375 
St. Joan was canonized in a great ceremony at J Charles 

after her e.xecution, however, the belatc* ^ tecog ^ y 
VII of the greatness of her services, the rising 

and the brfach between England and Burgundy opened *e w y 
for a review of her sentence. A new court was appointed, this tm 

at Paris and in the hands of the French king; 

reviewed, the conclusion of the earlier court reversed and the Maid 

declared innocent. . much 

There may seem to be no sufficient excuse for 
space to the life of this peasant girl m a brief chapter ^ 

dred Years war. But so seldom has the historian cuch abundant 

and trustworthy material for his narrative, especia y snotless 

of devotion to a high and unselfish cause; so ™ 

characters in history that he may be excused for ^welh”^^ on^ffic 

personality of Joan of Arc for its own sake. But, as h 

Ln once intimated, her career has a deeper and « 

It is one of the earUest and best indications of wto 'S more a ^ 
more impressed upon the student in the stu y o 
in this time that L find imbedded the roots of o^_^of ^ 
powerful of the forces, whether good or ba , peoples 

all modern history, the sense of nationality, people 

to the appeal of patriotism, the united support by the wn p 

of a centralized government. 


VIII. THE CLOSE OF THE 'WAR 

j oftpr the brief career or 
The twenty years of the war that ensue unity, A 

Joan of Arc cannot easily be reduced o P 
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gathering of the representatives of the English, the French, the 
Burgundians and some outside powers at Anas m 1435 fcnlcd to 
bring the war to a close. Successive efforts and long negouauons 
for peace took place from time to time, but the Enghsh delegates 
were unwilling that their king should surrender the title of king 
of France, and Charles was now strong enough to refuse peace 
without that promise. Some 10,000 English soldiers were scattered 
as garrisons through those parts of France still under English coti' 
trol, but they could seldom be reinforced and were not strong 
enough for any advance. France was sufficiently well armed and 
suffiaentiy unified to make such expeditions as England was likely 
to make against her almost sure to fail Nor was the spirit of Eng- 
land or her rulers still warlike Economic and moral forces were 
working in other ditecuons England's commerce was being taken 
over by Enghshmen in the place of foreigners The leaders of public 
opinion and the controllers of policy to England were less war- 
like, mote interested in this growing commerce. There were even 
stirrings of an intellectual opposmon to war and an interest in the 
new learning The war conunued, then, because no means pre- 
sented themselves of bringing it to an end. An occasional capture 
and sack of a town or a minor success or defeat in an open battle, 
a few reinforcements or a languid campaign simply served to keep 
the war alive In 1449 the French dcfiniidy took the field to expd 
the invaders. The cities of Normandy were captured one after an- 
other till the English retained nothing m the north except Calais. 
In the south, in the same year, many places were taken by the 
French. Bayonne became French and Bordeaux was captured, 
though soon again recaptured. In 1453 a desperate battle was fought 
when the English troops from Bordeaux tried to relieve what was 
almost their last foothold, the town of Castillon, from an attacking 
French army well provided with artillery. Tlic French were vic- 
torious and the Enghsh commander, the Earl of Shrewsbury, an 
old and able soldier, was killed in the engagement. CasiiUon and 
soon aftenvard Bordeaux itself fell; no further expeditions were 
sent, and without any treaty or settlement beyond the withdrawal 
of the Engluh uoops, the ivar came to an end. 

The Hundred Years war was m more than a material sense a 
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war of destruction. The transfer of allegiances, the breakdown of 
loyalties, the changes in military science went far to destroy feudal- 
ism as a form of political organi'Z;ition. The haunting medieval 
conception of a united Europe, a single Christendom, did not sur- 
vive the bitter antagonism of the early modern wars, of which this 
was the most extended. The belief of tl\c English king and people 
that they could conquer France or annex some part of the Euro- 
pean continent was disproved by experience. The English never 
afterwards did more than try to retain, or, when lost, to regain 
in Calais a foothold in France. Their adventurous spirit when it 
later reasserted itself took the form of renewed clTorts to complete 
the subjugation of Ireland, to send out trading voyages, to make 
conquests and settlements in America and the Far East, but never 
again did they enter upon a war of conquest on the Continent. 

On the other hand the Flundrcd Years war introduced much 
that was new; the use of gunj>owdcr, already adverted to; new 
devices and increased amounts of taxation; the strengthening of 
representative bodies as a result of the constant demand for funds 
for the war or for defense against invasion; greater English famili- 
arity with the Continent. The spirit of nationality, hardly percep- 
tible at the beginning of iliis period, took form, as has been 
observed, gained strength and became of great influence by the 
time of its dose. This change has already been noted in connection 
svith the economic history of the period, ft will play its part in the 
political and religious history still to be narrated, but in none has 
it appeared or will it appear more clearly than in the incidents of 
the Hundred Years war. 



Chapter Six 


THE DECLINE OF THE CHURCH- THE 
WEAKENING OF THE PAPACY 

The medieval church was a body o£ men and women set apart by 
ordination or vows from the rest o£ the commumty. When King 
John m the first article of the Great Charter promised that “the 
English church shall be free and shall hold its rights entire and 
Its liberties uninjured," he went on to explain that this freedom con* 
sisted in Its members being undisturbed in electing to lU olHccs. 
The English church, that is to say, was a certain body of men who 
were promised by the king the privilege of keeping their organiza- 
tion free from royal interference. So it was elsewhere Some thou- 
sands, perhaps some hundreds of thousands, of men and women 
m the various countries of Europe, of dilTerent degrees of ordina- 
tion and under various rules, holding ecclcsiasucal offices and per- 
forming ccclcsiasucal duucs of the most diverse description— 
bishops and canons, pnesis and deacons, chaplains, vicars, curates, 
monks, friars and nuns, notaries and university students — were 
separated from the rest of the world by their membership m a 
definite and recogmzed organizauon, the church ^ 

This membership not only separated them from laymen but 
bound them together. The church had for many centuries been 
higlily msututionahzcd and, like all institutions, devoted much of 
Its attenuon, perhaps the greater part of its attention, to keeping us 
organization intact, to the preservation of its immunities, the in 
crease of its power, the extension of its functions and the main- 
tenance of tlic uniformity of »i$ doctrine. Its members, therefore, 
were much occupied with adopting rules and exercising discipline 
wiihm their own body, attending meetings of various groups of 

< TWre sr«, of court«. <lcfiotllon» of Uic churcb more njtUuI of more moJera, 
but It I* impofUDt tor t>urpOK* ot biitotiul diteuiwon to lave clearly >a nuoil ibe 
-loteiiiporAry caoceptioo of tie meUictsl chnicli i* * ileCoite (rou{) of pctioac. 
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churchmen, settling internal disputes, holding elections or making 
appointments, and gaining for themselves or others promotion 
within the church. 

Quite as absorbing as the problem of preserving its character 
as an institution was the church's devotion to securing the income 
and administering the endowments that supported its members and 
enabled it to carry out its objects. A very considerable part of the 
land in the various countries of Europe was in the possession of the 
church, whose income and expenditure were both very large. Many 
of its members received fees, salaries or payments of various kinds. 
All this income, from the tithes of the parish priest to the feudal 
dues of the bishops, the rents of the monasteries and the taxa- 
tion, annates and judicial fees of the jxjpes," had to be administered 
and frequently had to be extorted from unwilling debtors. The 
administration of its funds required so much attention from church- 
men that it troubled deeply the thought and conscience of many 
of the best men in the church. The collection and expenditure of 
income was the subject of much criticism both inside and outside 
the organization. The church of course had religious duties and 
fulfilled religious functions, but these were on the whole a minor 
part of its activity. An analysis of ecclesiastical correspondence and 
official records, as the student finds them in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, shows far the greatest part of the time 
and attention of churchmen devoted to matters of finance and or- 
ganization. 

It is with the loss of power of this organized church that we have 
to deal. It is a study in the history of an institution, not of religion. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century this mighty structure, al- 
though beaten upon by many storms, still stood practically un- 
shaken. Its dominion over the minds of men, its means of obtain- 
ing obedience, its recognition by the state, were all so great that 
It seemed all-powerful in its wide sphere. But the events of the 
200 years with which we are engaged wrought a profound change. 
Its foundations were sapped, its fabric was weakened, it was sub- 
jected to new and adverse forces both from within and from with- 

-W. E. Lunt, “The Financial System of the Medieval Papacy,” Quarterly Journal 
<n Scmiomiw. XXIII (1909), 251-95. 
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out By the middle of the fifteenth century it was an organization 
relatively impotent, awaiting the dismemberment and spoliauon 
of the Reformation and the rejuvenation by the Counter reformation 
that came a generation later 

I THE CONFLICT BETWEEN POPE BONIFACE Vin AND THE KINGS OF 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND, I294 I3O3 

Notwithstanding the extension of the church through all middle 
and western Europe, as an insutution it was highly centralized All 
Its members, secular and regubr, looked to the pope, the bishop 
of Rome, the successor of Peter, the vicar of Christ on earth, as 
their head The loss of power and prestige by the pope, and the 
weakening of the authority of the church itself were processes which, 
though by no means identical, were closely connected The change 
m the popes position became evident first The old struggle for 
preeminence between emperor and pope was already largely past 
Frederick II, the last emperor to enter into a serious contest for 
supremacy, died m the year m which our period opens, 1250 £\en 
though successive emperors, Henry VII, Lewis of Bavaria, Charles 
IV, still went to Rome to be crowned, they did so rather to 
strengthen their power and prestige as rulers in Germany and in 
Italy than cither to acknowMge or to defy the popes as European 
over lords in either the temporal or spiritual fields* 

But as the thirteenth century progressed and the fourteenth 
^ a challenge was issued to the pope ivhich he could not 
l^l to recognize as a more serious danger to hts authority than 
the antiquated and at best tenuous claims of the emperor Tins was 
the rising power of the national monarchies, backed by the sup* 
port of the newly enfranchised middle classes The centralized 
power of the king that was fast destroying the independence of 
the nobles was not likely to spare the wealth or respect the privj 
leges of the clergy if it found them a serious obstacle to its policy 
or saw an opportumty to use their resources for royal needs or 
ambiuons 

An attack was made upon the immunities ot the church at al 
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most exactly the same time by the kings o£ England and France, 
politically speaking, the two most advanced countries of Europe. 
They were both strong kings, Edward I and Philip the Fair. Nor 
was it an unassertive opponent with whom they had to deal. 
Benedetto Gaetano, who ascended the papal throne as Boniface 
VIII in 1294, was a vigorous Italian priest. He had occupied many 
official positions in the church and held the highest views of the 
papal powers. The conflict was precipitated in each country by an 
attempt of the king to tax the property of the church.^ In the “Model 
Parliament” of 1295 it was only with reluctance that the English 
clergy made the grant demanded of them for the Scotch war, and 
in a parliament at Bury the next year they refused to make a 
payment unless the pope were asked for and gave his consent. 
Earlier grants to the crown had been made by the clergy, it is true, 
but only for semi-religious objects, to finance a crusade or to reim- 
burse the king for losses suffered through the exile of the Jews. 
This new demand was for general purposes. 

The same claim was made in France. In 1294 Philip the Fair 
obtained from the French clergy the payment of a tithe for the 
prosecution of his war against the English, and in 1296 he sought 
the renewal of the tax. Some of the clergy protested and appealed 
to the pope to support them in a refusal. Boniface gave his support 
by issuing the bull clericis laicos, which declared it unlawful, under 
pain of excommunication, for lay governments to tax church prop- 
erty and forbade clergymen to pay such impositions without papal 
consent. This bull was published in France in the midsummer of 
1296, in England in January 1297. Both sovereigns took up the 
gauntlet. Edward immediately demanded from the clergy a tax of 
a fifth of the income from their temporal property. When at their 
convocation in 1297 they failed to grant it, he ordered the judges 
to refuse all protection to clergymen, and instructed the sheriffs to 

*The classical work on this controversy is Pierre Dupuy, Histoire du Differend entre 
le Papa Boniface VIII at Philippe le Bet, Roi de France, with many documents (Paris, 
165s). It is strongly royalist. Almost the whole of vol. XVIII of H. K. Mann, Lives 
of the Popes in the Middle Ages (London, 1906-1932) is devoted to Boniface VIII. A 
judicious account of this dispute, still valid, notwithstanding its age. is to be found in 
E. Boutaric, La France sous Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1851), 88-118. Jean Riviere in 
Le Probldmc de I’&glise ct dc I'&tat aa Temps de Philippe le Bel (Louvain, 1926), 
devotes himself exclusively to the doctrinal side, giving a good discussion of the argu- 
ments of both parties and of contemporary controversial writing. 
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seize ind hold lUc church linds Philip forbidc the cxjxirt of money 
from Trance, thus cmiing oft from the papacy much of us regu 
hr revenue Both countries had the same piobicm Ldvs ird sue* 
ccctlcd m solving it, as will apjicar, by firm hut somewhat indirect 
mctliods The King of Trance entered imo a direct contest 

A ram of bulls fell from Rome Ausculta fih, Listen, my son,*' 
addressed directly to Philip, enumerated his il) doings and rcjicatcd 
the familiar claims of the papacy ituper Vein soho ilircatcncd the 
king wail cxcoinmuincaiion and released his subjects from their 
allegiance Salvator mtmlt withdrew all previous papal grams and 
favors from the king Ante protnotionem ordered all I rcnch prcl* 
ales to come to Rome to attend -\ council fur the preservation of 
the liberties of the church* A wir of pamphlets broke out The 
flood of writing to whicli every crisis m tlic church and many m 
political and economic life and in the phdosophic world now gave 
rise was a premonuion, or jicrlnps an early stage, of the Hcnais. 
sance,* 

At the jubilee of 1300 the jiojic, m the midst of brilliant cere- 
monies and Ufore the zoo 000 pilgrims who are said to have visited 
the Lternal Cuy m iliat year, reaffirmed his supremacy m Christen- 
dom and exalted his demands upon kings But all tticsc high- 
sounding words ecliocd agatmt a firm wall of national resistance 
llic English king demanded and received from the clergy as in- 
wiihout papal sanction, payments of heavier taxes than 
they had by papal command refused as a body In Irmcc 
the clergy, assembled in coniocatioit by order of die king, ackiiowl 
edged tliat m time of national danger they must contribute to 
the national expenses and (he jiopc himself found it wise to make 
this concession 

The coniesr, however, stdi went on Charges of tynnny, betrayal, 
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perjury and even of heresy were made to and fro. “Mother church 
which was wont of old to rule her children is now reduced to 
bondage, nay, trampled under foot,” complains one ecclesiastic. New 
claims were advanced on both sides. In 1302 Philip called the Estates 
General and obtained from them a unanimous vote of support in 
his dispute with the pope. In April 1303 the pope issued a final 
bull declaring that, unless by the 8th of the succeeding September 
Philip should withdraw his opposition, amend his ways and yield 
to discipline, he would be excommunicated and all France laid 
under an interdict. There was little probability that such a threat 
would be carried out, but it precipitated the end. 

In the contest the pope had been pressed further and further into 
a position of ineffective scolding and now he was subjected to 
actual violence. The way was prepared by a declaration by the king 
of the illegality of the election of Boniface to the papacy and an 
appeal to a general council of the church to provide for the election 
of a new pope. This move was intended not only to depose and 
humiliate Boniface, but to invalidate all the bulls which he had 
directed against the king. The prosecution of the pope was di- 
rected by William of Nogaret, a learned lawyer, a trusted minister 
of the king, but a man of violent spirit. Before an assembly at the 
Louvre in June 1303 he brought formal charges against Boniface not 
only of illegitimacy of election, but of simony, immorality, violence, 
irreligion and heresy, and obtained authority from that court to 
seize the pope in order to bring him before the proposed council.'^ 

Boniface was then with his cardinals at the little town of Anagni, 
his native place, seeking refuge from the heat of Rome on the 
slopes of the Apennines. On the 7th of September, the day before 
that set for laying the interdict on France, Nogaret appeared at the 
gates of Anagni accompanied by a few hundred soldiers, drawn 
partly from the pope’s enemies at Rome, partly from a neighbor- 
ing rival town. The captain of Anagni had been bribed to admit 
the conspirators and within a few hours the houses of the cardinals 
had been sacked, the papal treasury looted and Boniface himself 
seized, rudely treated and made a prisoner. He was eighty-six 

R. Holtzmann, Wilhelm von Nogarei (Freiburg, 1898) ; R, Scholz, “Zur Beurthei* 
lung Bonifaz VIII und seines Charakters,” Historische Vierteljahrschrift, IX (1906), 

476-515. 
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seize and hold the church lands. Philip forbade the export of money 
from France, thus cutting off from the papacy much of its regu- 
lar revenue. Both countries had the same problem. Edward suc- 
ceeded in solving it, as will appear, by firni but somewhat indirect 
methods. The King of France entered into a direct contest. 

A rain of bulls fell from Rome. AuscuUa fiU, “Listen, my son,” 
addressed directly to Philip, enumerated his fll-domgs and repeated 
the familiar claims of the papacy. Super Petri solio threatened the 
king with excommunication and released hb subjects from their 
allegiance. Salvator mundi withdrew all previous papal grants and 
favors from the king. Ante promotionem ordered aU French prel- 
ates to come to Rome to attend a council for the preservation of 
the liberties of the church.*^ A war of pamphlets broke out The 
flood of wridng to which every crisis in the church and many in 
political and economic life and \a the philosophic world now gave 
rise was a premonition, or perhaps an early stage, of the Renais- 
sance.® 

At the jubilee of 1300 the pope, in the midst of brilliant cere- 
monies and before the 300,000 pilgrims who are said to have visited 
the Eternal City in that year, rca&mcd his supremacy in Christen- 
dom and exalted his demands upon kings. But aU these high- 
sounding words echoed against a firm wall of national resistance. 
The English king demanded and received from the clergy as in- 
dividuals, without papal sanction, payments of heavier taxes than 
those they had by papal command refused as a body. In France 
the clergy, assembled in convocation by order of the king, acknowl- 
jcdged that in time of national danger they must contribute to 
• ■ nau'onal expenses and the pope himself found it wise to make 
this concession. 

The contest, however, still went on. Charges of tyranny, betrayal, 
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perjury and even o£ heresy were made to and fro. “Mother church 
which was wont of old to rule her children is now reduced to 
bondage, nay, trampled under foot,” complains one ecclesiastic. New 
claims were advanced on both sides. In 1302 Philip called the Estates 
General and obtained from them a unanimous vote of support in 
his dispute with the pope. In April 1303 the pope issued a final 
bull declaring that, unless by the 8th of the succeeding September 
Philip should withdraw his opposition, amend his ways and yield 
to discipline, he would be excommunicated and all France laid 
under an interdict. There was little probability that such a threat 
would be carried out, but it precipitated the end. 

In the contest the pope had been pressed further and further into 
a position of ineffective scolding and now he was subjected to 
actual violence. The way was prepared by a declaration by the king 
of the illegality of the election of Boniface to the papacy and an 
appeal to a general council of the church to provide for the election 
of a new pope. This move was intended not only to depose and 
humiliate Boniface, but to invalidate all the bulls which he had 
directed against the king. The prosecution of the pope was di- 
rected by William of Nogaret, a learned lawyer, a trusted minister 
of the king, but a man of violent spirit. Before an assembly at the 
Louvre in June 1303 he brought formal charges against Boniface not 
only of illegitimacy of election, but of simony, immorality, violence, 
irreligion and heresy, and obtained authority from that court to 
seize the pope in order to bring him before the proposed council.^ 

Boniface was then with his cardinals at the little town of Anagni, 
his native place, seeking refuge from the heat of Rome on the 
slopes of the Apennines. On the 7th of September, the day before 
that set for laying the interdict on France, Nogaret appeared at the 
gates of Anagni accompanied by a few hundred soldiers, drawn 
partly from the pope’s enemies at Rome, partly from a neighbor- 
ing rival town. The captain of Anagni had been bribed to admit 
the conspirators and within a few hours the houses of the cardinals 
had been sacked, the papal treasury looted and Boniface himself 
seized, rudely treated and made a prisoner. He was eighty-six 

’’ R. Holtzmann, Wilhelm von Nogaret (Freiburg, 1898) ; R. Scholz, “Zur Beurthei' 
lung Bonifaz VIII und seines Charakters,’* Historisehc Vierteljahrschrift, IX (1906), 
476-sis- 
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years old, vigorous, dignified and a noteworthy representative of 
his high office. But although his captors found it impossible to 
carry him to France, as they had probably intended, and the popu- 
lace both of Anagni and Rome rose and forced his release, his 
return to Rome left him nothing but humiliau'on and depression. 
On October ii, 1303* he died, leaving the usual charges of poison 
and calcs ct a deserted and despaidag dcadi-bcd wteh sutroundtag 
portents.® The papacy and the kingship had come to grips, each 
embodied in a vigorous champion, and the latter had won- Never 
again were such high claims made by or for a pope and never 
afterward was there any doubt that such a struggle against an 
independent king would be futile. Indeed the conflict of Philip with 
Clement V concerning the Templars which followed a few years 
later led to a similar humiliation of the pope who, notwithstanding 
his resistance, was forced to bend to the will of the king,® 


II. THB AVIGNON RESIDENCE OP THb POPES, 1305-1378 

Rising financial claims of the papacy and the increasing re* 
sistance to them on the part of the temporal rulers were both con* 
netted with the pope’s adoption of Avignon as a place of residence. 
The ''Babylonian captivity,” as churchmen called it, lasted from 
1305 to 1378. Clement V, who became pope in 1305, was a native 
of Aquitaine, a Frenchman, even though a subject of the king of 
England. He was at the time of his election Bishop of Lyons, where 
he received the notice of Ws elevation and where he was con- 


secrated. He never found opportunity to take up his residence in 
Rome or even to visit the city with which the fortunes of the popes 
had been for so many centuries connected. Nor did his six suc- 
cessors through seventy years. This absence from Rome was not 
at first, or scarcely indeed at any time, a dcliberaic policy. John 
XXII, who was elected in 1313, planned to return to Rome, as did 
Benedict XU on his election in 1334, but each successive pope was 
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a French prelate and the college of cardinals remained predom- 
inantly French. Rome was a distant, decayed and turbulent city, 
the policy of the kings of France favored the retention of the popes 
within their sphere of influence and a papal capital was soon built 
up at Avignon, more free from disorder and far more comfortable 
than Rome itself.^^ Clement V, anticipating an early establishment 
in Rome, while he lived at Avignon, occupied with his court only 
a few rooms in the buildings of the Dominicans. John XXII, how- 
ever, was before his election Bishop of Avignon, and as pope con- 
tinued to occupy and to e.xtend the episcopal buildings. Benedict 
XII bought for the bishop a new dwelling, and he and his suc- 
cessor, Clement VI, rebuilt the old episcopal residence into the 
great palace of die popes as it continued to be occupied by the 
next three pontiffs and much as it remains to the present time. 
The city of Avignon itself became a papal possession when the 
heiress of Provence granted it for a money consideration to Clement 
VI in 1348.^^ 

Here the vast organization of the central government of the 
church was concentrated. It was evidently the moral force, not the 
numbers, the material wealth or the activity of the church that 
was suffering a decline. At no time was its missionary and its diplo- 
matic activity, its increase in centralized power and in money in- 
come more rapid than in the period during which the papal court 
was situated at Avignon. It was a ceremonious and brilliant court, 
the most distinguished in Europe. A vast number of chamberlains, 
officials of all kinds, councillors, chaplains, domestic servants, diplo- 
matic representadves, visitors and messengers thronged the palace, 
claimed the attention and struggled for the favors that flowed 
from the pope. He was, moreover, frequendy surrounded by mem- 
bers of his family, by personal friends and dependents who had 
served him from the dme before his election to his high office. 
His court was a personal as well as an official establishment. 

^ Moreover, in the preceding half century the pope had seldom spent much time in 
Rome. G. Mollat, Lcs Papes d^Avignon, i^oS-xsyS (fifth edition, Paris, 1924), xi-xiv. 
This small work gives an excellent general account of the papacy during this period. 
Elisabeth Kraack, Rom odcr Axrignonf (Marburg, 1929) makes a thorough scholarly 
analysis of the causes and beginnings of the Avignon captivity. 

^ See L, H. Labande, Lc Palais dcs Papes ct lcs Monuments d’Aitignon an XIV* 
Siicle (Marseilles. loiei and R. Brun. Aviaiuin au Temps dcs Papes (Paris. 1028). 
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years old, vigorous, dignified and a noteworthy representative o£ 
his high office. But although his captors found it impossible to 
carry him to France, as they had probably intended, and the popu- 
lace both of Anagni and Rome rose and forced his release, his 
return to Rome left him nothing but humiliation and depression. 
On October ii, 1303, he died, leaving the usual charges of poison 
and tales of a deserted and despairing death-bed with surrounding 
portents.® The papacy and the kingship had come to grips, each 
embodied in a vigorous champion, and the latter had won. Never 
again were such lugh clams made by or for a pope and never 
afterward was there any doubt that such a struggle against an 
independent king would be futile. Indeed the conflict of FMlip with 
Clement V concerning the Templars which followed a few years 
later led to a similar humiliation of the pope who, notwithstanding 
his resistance, was forced to bend to the will of the king.* 

II. THE AVIGNON BtSIDENCB OP THE POPES, I305-I378 

Rising financial claims of the papacy and the increasing re- 
sistance to them on the pare of the temporal rulers \vere both con- 
neaed with the pope’s adoption of Avignon as a place of residence. 
The “Babylonian captivity,” as churchmen called It, lasted from 
1305 to 1378. Clement V, who became pope in 1305, was a native 
of Aquitaine, a Frenchman, even though a subject of the king of 
England. He was at the time of his election Bishop of Eyons, where 
he received the notice of his devation and where he was con- 
secrated- He never found opportunity to take up his residence in 
Rome or even to visit the city with which the fortunes of the popes 
bad been fisr so many centuries connected. Nor did his sue suc- 
cessors through seventy years. This absence from Rome was not 
at first, or scarcely indc^ at any time, a deliberate policy. lohn 
XXII, who was clcrtcd in 1313, pbnacd to return to Rome, as did 
Benedict XII on his election in 133^, but each successive pope was 
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a French prelate and the college of cardinals remained predom- 
inantly French. Rome was a distant, decayed and turbulent city, 
the policy of the kings of France favored the retention of the popes 
within their sphere of influence and a papal capital was soon built 
up at Avignon, more free from disorder and far more comfortable 
than Rome itself.^^ Clement V, anticipating an early establishment 
in Rome, while he lived at Avignon, occupied with his court only 
a few rooms in the buildings of the Dominicans. John XXII, how- 
ever, was before his election Bishop of Avignon, and as pope con- 
tinued to occupy and to extend the episcopal buildings. Benedict 
XII bought for the bishop a new dwelling, and he and his suc- 
cessor, Clement VI, rebuilt the old episcopal residence into the 
great palace of the popes as it continued to be occupied by the 
next three pontiffs and much as it remains to the present time. 
The city of Avignon itself became a papal possession when the 
heiress of Provence granted it for a money consideration to Clement 
VI in 1348.^^ 

Here the vast organization of the central government of the 
church was concentrated. It was evidently the moral force, not the 
numbers, the material wealth or the activity of the church that 
was suffering a decline. At no time was its missionary and its diplo- 
matic activity, its increase in centralized power and in money in- 
come more rapid than in the period during which the papal court 
was situated at Avignon. It was a ceremonious and brilliant court, 
the most distinguished in Europe. A vast number of chamberlains, 
officials of all kinds, councillors, chaplains, domestic servants, diplo- 
matic representatives, visitors and messengers thronged the palace, 
claimed the attention and struggled for the favors that flowed 
from the pope. He was, moreover, frequendy surrounded by mem- 
bers of his family, by personal friends and dependents who had 
served him from the time before his election to his high office. 
His court was a personal as well as an official establishment. 

“Moreover, in the preceding half century the pope had seldom spent much time in 
Rome. G. MoUat, Les Papes d" Avignon, 1305-1373 (fifth edition, Paris, 1924), xi-xiv. 
This small work gives an excellent general account of the papacy during this period. 
Elisabeth Kraack, Rom oder Avignon? (Marburg. 1929) makes a thorough scholarly 
analysis of the causes and beginnings of the Avignon captivity, 

a See L. H, Labande, Le Palais des Papes et Ics Monuments d' Avignon au XIV 
Slide (Marseilles, 1925) and R. Brun, Avignon au Temps des Papes (Paris 1928). 
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An extensive financial, judiual and administrative machine car 
fled on the work o£ the great corporaUon, the church. The papal 
chancery prepared and sent out thousands of letters m the name 
of the pope or of estabhshed branches of his government, suits 
on appeal reached Avignon from all the lower courts of the church 
throughout Christendom, appointments were made within all the 
national churches, directions were given to missionaries, inquisitors, 
legates and special commissioners, heresies were reported and dis- 
cussed and measures taken for their cxurpation 

In addition to the papal court were the establishments of the 
cardinals Between twenty and thirty of these great princes of the 
church spent most of their time at Avignon, each having a palace 
or dwelling of his own, each surrounded with a group of officials, 
servitors and often relatives and friends, and each sharing m the 
work of central administration of the church as well as looking 
after his own ecclesiastical and personal property and attending 
to such duties as were assigned by the pope 

In all this life and activity there was little that was new or pecu 
liar to Avignon It was simply a heightened and intensified develop* 
ment of what had existed m Rome from the thirteenth, even from 
the twelfth century It was a period of secular interests and luxur 
lous hving It was not a life conducive to piety nor to spiritual 
elevation, nor in many cases even to a decent morality'* It was 
“the sinful city of Avignon,” referred to in a resolution of the 
Enghsh Parliament already quoted It %vas the life of Avignon that 
Petrarch lashes in his letters, caUing it Babylon The poet s life 
was practically coterminous with the period of the captivity and 
much of it was spent at Avignon His dcsaipiions arc doubtless 
exaggerated — they are the words of a saunst-^ut there is much 
sober testimony to justify them “Here reign the successors of the 
poor fishermen of Gahlcc they have suangely forgotten their 
origin” ‘Babylon, the home of all vices and all misery I 
know by experience that there is no piety, no charity, no faitli, 
no reverence, no fear of God, notlung holy, nothing just, nothing 
saacd ” “All you hate ever heard or read of perfidy, of deceptions, 

« E. MunU t Arseni «t U Luxe i U Cour Ponufiale d Atvswm •• 

OmjIwm LXVl (1899) S 44 
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o£ hardness, o£ pride, o£ shamelessness and unrestrained debauch; 
in a word all examples o£ impiety and evil manners which the world 
has to show you, you can find collected here.” “One loses here 
all good things, first Hberty, then successively repose, happiness, 
hope, £aith, charity.”^® 

Whether corrupt or only worldly, the papal court at Avignon 
was expensive. All those devices which had been invented in the 
preceding century for increasing the income of the central govern- 
ment of the church — papal levies on the income of benefices, on 
national churches in any way under papal control, annates, tenths, 
procurations and a score of other forms of payment — ^were ex- 
tended, diversified, made regular and imposed upon local church 
officers and bodies by successive papal orders. A system of papal 
collectors was established throughout Europe and payments were 
required from holders of local benefices, from bishops and canons, 
abbots and priors, archdeacons and chaplains, holders of judicial 
offices in the churches and of positions created by papal grant in 
universities and charitable institutions.^^ These impositions bore 
especially upon the monastic orders, so much more closely de- 
pendent upon the pope than were the secular clergy. All these dues, 
besides the taxes demanded and the gifts requested from time to 
time, were collected as described in an earlier chapter by papal offi- 
cials in the far ends of Europe. Payments were made in kind or 
in local money, and transmitted through the services of the Italian 
bankers to the papal court at Avignon.^® 

This papal harvest was gleaned largely from new fields of profit. 
The old claim of the papacy to fill vacancies in local churches 
when the incumbents died at the papal court or on their way to 
or from it, was in this period extended on one plea or another to 
a practice of nominating to almost all positions where there was 
anything unusual in the form of appointment or in the relations 
of the appointee to the pope. The claim was carried further by 
grants of papal “reservations” and “provisions,” that is to say, prior 

^ Episiolae sine Titulo, s, 14, 17. *8- 

“ See C. Samaran and G. Mollat, La FiscalitS Pontificale en France an XlVe Siicle 
(Paris, 1905). There were twenty-three collectors scattered through the thirteen arch- 
bishoprics of France alone. 

“ See, e.g., J. P. Kirsch, Die papstKchen Kollekiorien in Deutschland uiShrend des 
X4ten Jahrhundcrts (Paderborn, 1894)- 
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rights to election or appointment m certain church positions to be- 
come opcrauve immediately after the death of the exisung incumbent. 
These might apply to any country and might be at the expense of 
any patron or his appointees. Men traveled to Rome or Avignon 
from all countries hoping to obtain such “provisions.” The pop^ 
Ukc other generous but straitened masters, was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to reward his servants at the expense of endowments often 
in distant countries and intended for very different uses.'* 

in. ANTl-PAPAL IXGISLATlOM 


It was not likely that m a tunc of growing national self assertion 
these somewhat sordid encroachments of the general church upon 
the local churches would fail to arouse opposition, however over- 
mastering the financial or political needs of the papacy. Long before 
the height of the Avignon period, in a convocation of the French 
clergy at Paris in 1283, m a German church assembly at Wurzburg 
in 1^7, at the Spanish cottes of Zamora in 1301, and at the parha- 
ment of Carlisle in England m 1307, remonstrances were made in 
varying forms against the papal grams of provisions, the diversion 
of monastic funds from their proper uses, the appointment of for- 
eigners to nauve benefices, the harsh exaction of first-fruits, and 
the newly devised papal levies and the undue extension of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. 


But It was not till the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
the intrusion of the papacy m the field of appointments had gone 
much farther, when the loss of wealth by its transfer abroad had 
become serious to national treasuries and when the court of Avignon 
had lost much of Uic prestige that belonged to Rome, that the 
full force of national opposiuon showed itself. The prominence of 
England m this opposition was doubtless due to her entrance m 
J338 into the war with France. When a French pope was wearing 
the tiara, living m a city on the very boideis of France, surrounded 
by French cardinals and presumably largely under the conuol of 
the French king, it seemed intolerable that he should make appoint- 

“Tbe finanoil ATitnontw pope* I* well deK/tWd In A. C Flick, 

Dccittu of Ik* Ckurck (l*o \o|umc« Lendon i9io), I, cbnpt. l» » 
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ments to English church positions, part of the income of which 
was intended for his treasury 

A provision by which such an appointment was made, as has 
been explained, was a document given to a cleric by the pope, 
stating that the pope had reserved to himself the appointment of 
a successor to the present incumbent of a certain benefice and 
naming the holder of the provision as that appointee. The death 
of the incumbent was the signal for the production of the pope’s 
provision, and the installation of the appointee would naturally 
follow. Such provisions were usually for deanships or canonries at 
a cathedral, sometimes for a judicial position or for a large parish, 
sometimes even for a bishopric or abbey. In the former cases it 
deprived some patron, lay or ecclesiastical, of the right of appoint- 
ment, in the latter it infringed upon the cathedral chapter’s right 
of election. Sometimes the pope simply gave to the applicant a 
mandate to a certain bishop requiring the latter to give to the 
person named the next available appointment, leaving it to the 
bishop to find him a place. 

The practise increased with the pressure for funds at the papal 
court. The English records are filled with such documents. In 
the diocese of Salisbury in 1326, the dean, precentor, treasurer, two 
archdeacons and twenty-three holders of prebends had been nom- 
inated by the pope, and there were eight known holders of provi- 
sions awaiting vacancies. Pope Clement VI, who ruled from 1342 
to 1352, during the early years of the Hundred Years war, was 
especially lavish in such grants. With ill-judged levity some one 
in 1349 drove an ass into the presence of the pope and cardinals 
at Avignon with a petition hanging around his neck asking that 
he also be given a bishopric.^® 

In England opposition began in earnest in 1343. In the parlia- 
ment of that year a strong remonstrance was drawn up by the 
nobles and commons and put in the hands of one of the judges, 

After the English victory at Poitiers a distich was circulated: 

“Now the Pope has become French and Jesus has become English, 

You have seen which is greater, the Pope or Jesus.” 

^ W. W. Capes, Tlte English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (Lon- 
don, 1900), 85-7; see further A. Deeley, “Papal Provisions and Royal Rights of Pat- 
ronage in the early XIVth century,” English Historical Review, XLIII (1938), 
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Sir John Shoreditch, to be taken to Avignon and presented to 
the pope and cardinals m person He v/as received with scant 
courtesy. When the pope challenged his complaints he said "Holy 
Father, you gave the deanery o£ York to Cardinal Talleyrand of 
Pengord whom we all consider a deadly enemy of our Ung and 
of his realm ” After some further altercation Shoreditch left the 
papal aty sadcfcidy, apparently in fear of his hfc. /n the same jear 
the king issued an ordinance probibitmg English clerics from seek* 
ing such provisions 

Complaints were made in almost every parliament. In 13^6 
the Commons urged that benefices granted to foreigners should 
be taken into the king's hands and the possessions of foreign pnoncs 
confiscated In 1351 they charged that cases in the king’s courts 
were appealed to the higher church courts outside of England 
and decided m favor of the pope’s appointees In 1376 in “a bill 
against the pope and the cardinals” they complained bitlaly that 
the papal collector was hvmg hke a prince m London, with an 
army of clerks engaged in sending great sums of money cue of 
England to a court consisting of cardinals almost to a man French* 
men and enemies of England, yet drawing their incomes in many 
cases from English benefices They charged alien priests, monks 
and nuns with taking treasure abroad and betraying secrets to 
^ England’s enemies 

They made high claim to the independence of England The 
acuon of the pope they declared was "to the open disherison of the 
same crown and destrucuon of the rcgalty of our lord the king . . . 
the crown of England hath been so free at all times that it hath 
no earthly sovereign . . . nor should it be submitted to the pope, 
and the laws and statutes of the realm by him defeated and avoided 
at his will . . . Wherefore all the hege Commons of the same realm 
will stand with our said lord the king and his said crown and 
regally m all points to Use and die.” The lords icraporal adopted 
the same expressions, and, with some reservations, the lords spirit- 
ual agreed 

The result of these complaints and petitions to the king was 
the passage of half a score of laws known as the Statutes of Provisors 
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and Praemunire, the earliest in 1351, the latest in 1393. Their object 
was to make all papal appointments in England invalid and to 
limit to its narrowest bounds the exercise of papal jurisdiction and 
administrative action in England.^® 

Other questions of the limits of papal rights came up. The old 
payment of a certain sum in acknowledgement of the feudal de- 
pendence of England and Ireland on the pope, dating from John’s 
time, being in arrears, was claimed in 13%, but positively refused 
by a joint vote of the three estates in Parliament. In 1374 when the 
pope demanded a subsidy on feudal grounds for a war with the 
Florentines, an assembly of lords temporal and spiritual at London 
unanimously refused the demand. 

The pope, on the other hand, threatened excommunication and 
from time to time sent messengers and scolding letters to England. 
As far as he was able he disregarded this hostile legislation. In 1374 
a conference was called at Bruges to smooth out friction, but noth- 
ing was accomplished, although the conference was memorable 
for bringing John Wyclif, sent as a representative of the king, on 
the scene for the first time. The dispute was renewed with much 
bitterness under Pope Martin V between 1415 and 1420, but par- 
liament refused to repeal the Statutes of Provisors, as he requested."® 

The heat of these disputes, the popular hostility to churchmen 
in various countries and the dissensions presently to be described 
might lead the reader to expect a great breach in the fabric of the 
church, such as occurred later. But the strong restraining influence 
of custom and tire many countervailing tendencies of the time must 
be constantly borne in mind. In England one of the influences favor- 
ing continued unity was the policy of the king. The assertion of 
nationalism at this time was largely parliamentary and popular. 
The king shared in it far enough to enact the nationalistic legisla- 
tion demanded by Parliament, and Edward III, Richard II and 
their Lancastrian successors used it for their military ends. Per- 

“The principal statutes, in addition to the king’s proclamations of 1343 and 1349, 
are 35 Edward I; 25 Edward III, Stat. 4; aS Edward III, Stat. s. c. 22; 27 Edward 
nr, c. t; 38 Edward III, Stat. 2; 3 Richard II, c. 3; 7 Richard II, c. la; 12 Richard 
II, c. ts; and 16 Richard II, c. 5. The expressions quoted in the text arc from the last 
of these statutes. 

“Capes, T/ic Englith Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 85-100, 

169-75. 
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sheep pasturing on the grass that grew around the altars o£ St. 
Peter and the Lateran 

Nor was Avjgnoa iCseU so secure as m the past. The banditu that 
tfireatcncd its walls, the discharged soldiers of the truces of the Hun* 
dred Years war, have already been referred to as a constant dan* 
ger. Between 1360 and 1370 the companies swayed to and firo 
betweea Ftauce and Spam and at any usna they might again over- 
awe Avignon as they had m 1361 and again under Dugucsehn in 

1365 

The first attempt at a return to the old capital was made by Urban 
V in 1367®* A man of piety, holding high views of the dunes and 
powers of his office, he recognized the strength of the Roman ap- 
peal and overrode the opposiuon of the French cardinals who sur- 
rounded him He took ship at Marseilles accompanied by a fleet 
of sixty vessels provided by Italian ernes, partly for protection and 
partly as a matter of honor, and in October be established himself 
in the Vatican Mass was celebrated by a pope at the high altar 
of Sc Peter for the first time m more than sixty years But the 
confusions and difficulties in Italy were too great and the appeals 
of the French cardinals too strong for Urbans dcicrminaiion, and 
in 1370 he returned to Avignon His death immediately afterward 
was considered by the Italians a punishment for his desertion 

A second attempt was hardly mor fortunate. The successor of 
.Urban, Gregory XI, scion of a noble French family, a scholar 
jfand a man long engaged in the diplomatic and administrative work 
of the church, was impressed with the need of transferring the 
papal capital to Rome When he was elected at Avignon m 1370 
he announced his intention of returning to Italy and in 1374 he 
wrote to the Emperor asking for hts protection on the journey In 
October 1376, with even more eclat than Urban, he sailed with a 
great entourage from Marseilles (o Gorneto and then made his 
way to Rome, The whole cxpcdiuon cost something like S^oofioo 
m modern value 

Tins was nominally the end of the papal absence frorp Rome, 

**Luditi r%stOf Cfuk eklf irr Ptfiir (Ktood vd t>0Q 1841) I S9-<J 
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practically it was the beginning of a period of still greater confu- 
sion. A troubled year followed, and a proposed return to Avignon 
was precluded only by Gregory’s death in March, 1378. When the 
conclave of cardinals met in the Vatican in April the clamor of 
the populace outside demanding the choice of an Italian pope, and 
the rift inside between Italian, Provencal and French cardinals, 
with their various interests, ambitions and rivalries, led to a hasty 
and ill-considered choice. The new pope was a Neapolitan, the 
Archbishop of Bari, not well known to the cardinals but considered 
a compromise candidate. He took the name of Urban VI. He was 
a man of sixty, learned in the canon law and ready to enforce 
obedience to it, rough in his manners and determined to utilize 
the absolute powers traditionally belonging to him as the earthly 
representative of Christ. Disputes immediately broke out between 
him and the cardinals. He reproved their way of life openly in 
consistory, cut off some of their sources of income and threatened 
to create a large number of new Italian cardinals. The cardinals 
soon repented of their choice and planned a change of masters."® 

Slipping away from Rome, one by one, they gathered at Fondi 
just across the border in the kingdom of Naples, announced that 
the election of Urban was void because of the intrusion and threats 
of force of the Roman mob, called on him to resign and, when 
he refused, issued a manifesto declaring the papal throne vacant. 
They proceeded to elect as pope one of their own number, Robert, 
Cardinal of Geneva, a Frenchman, young, highborn, already known 
as a soldier-priest. He took the name of Clement VII. After a short 
and ineffective campaign for the capture of Rome, which would 
have given him at least ecclesiastical control of Italy, he returned 
with the cardinals to Avignon, where the old papal offices were 
reestablished. He was acknowledged with enthusiasm by his rela- 
tive the King of France and soon afterward by the sovereigns and 
countries in alliance with France — Aragon, Castile, Navarre, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Scotland and some parts of Germany. Clement VII 
was thus able to hold in his obedience and to rule from Avignon, 

“ M. Creighton, A History of tlu; Papacy during the Period of the Reformation (Bos- 
ton, 1882), 48-so, 53-64. The first volume o£ this work, notwithstanding the title, covers 
the period of these paragraphs, 1378-1418. 
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so far as Ac power of the church was concerned, the greater and 
richer part of Europe.®^ 

But Rome also was the seat of a papacy. Urban refused to ac- 
cept his deposition, created twenty-nine new cardinals, mostly 
Itahans, and announced the deposition and excommunication of 
those who claimed to have depos^ him. He was supported by the 
rcmaimng states of Europe, England, Flanders, the northern king- 
doms and most of Germany. Thus arose the Great Schism, the 
official split in the church, which endured for fifty years, threatened 
to subordinate the head of the church to his prelates and as a mat- 
ter of fact went fat to complete the subjection of the church as a 
whole to the control of the lay rulers of Europe. 

On the death of Urban m 1389 his new-made cardinals, relying 
on their appointment by a regularly chosen pope, proceeded to 
elect a successor, Boniface IX, and earned on the line by electing 
successively Innocent VII and Gregory XII. 

The same thing happened at Avignon. Clement died five )cars 
later and the cardinals who had elected him chose as his successor 
a Spaniard, Pedro de Lima, who became Benedict XIII. Thus the 
two lines, one at Rome the other at Avignon, were established, like 
two rival dynasties, the representative of each bne claiming to be 
the legitimate ruler of the whole church.'* 

At the beginning of the schism each claimant tried to make good 
his position by military force, cither directly by troops hired at 
his own expense and under his own control, or by using the arms 
of some princely adherent “CrusaJes” were declared from time 
to umc m the interest of culver line. These warlike efforts were 
futile. Spiritual weapons were as mcfrcciive as temporal. Each 
pope directed against his rival formal, verbose and abusive bulls 
of deposition and condemnation. Boniface at Rome excommunicated 
the pope at Avignon and was in turn excommunicated by him, 
and this occurred again on the death of Boniface and the elec- 
tion of his successor. The arguments of scholars were as divided 
and as inept as in the struggle between Boniface and Philip the 
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Fair or in the controversy concerning the Spiritual Franciscans. 
Books, essays, sermons and resolutions o£ offense and defense issued 
from the universities and from the studies of learned men, more 
voluminous and scarcely less vituperative than those emanating 
from the two papal chanceries. The rival popes and their adherents 
were, however, in the main dependent for their support on the 
decisions of temporal rulers, and these were made entirely on the 
lines of temporal policy. The church, though with much expostula- 
tion, traveled the road marked out for it by the state. The clergy 
in each country, and through them the laity, had relations only 
with the pope whose title was approved by the government; the 
Clementine group were the countries under the influence of France, 
the Urbanists were the rest of Europe. 

In the meantime the division of Christendom, or at least of the 
western church, into two hostile and mutually abusive factions 
was a scandal, and the church itself was fast losing the respect of 
the laity. The fundamental strength of the church as a claimant 
to authority over the religious life of the people lay in its unity, 
as a single organization supposed to have been established by Christ 
and his apostles. But no such unity and therefore no such authority 
now existed. “No man can serve two masters.” Moreover, many 
of the abuses of the church were intensified by the double head- 
ship. Two papal courts, two colleges of cardinals, two groups of 
ecclesiastical judges and two sets of officers of papal administra- 
tion were a heavy load for the people of Europe to support, when 
even one, whether at Rome or Avignon, had in earlier times re- 
quired financial pressure approaching extortion. The warlike ex- 
peditions directed by each pope against the other were supported 
by heavy taxes or by the dubious practice of selling indulgences. 
It was by no means a matter of chance that the rapid spread of 
the Lollard heresy in England and its inception in Bohemia fell in 
the midst of the great schism. The crusade of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich in Flanders in 1383 in support of Pope Urban, and the in- 
tervention of the pope in his own interest in the civil war in Naples, 
with their accompanying pressure for funds, were occasions for 
concern to many pious souls, as the sale of indulgences had always 
been. 
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Finally, the old traditions of lavish expenditure still prevailed, 
especially at Avignon, where Clement VII and his successor held 
a pnnccly court that required the use o£ every possible source of 
income, even the most questionable. The court of Rome if less 
brilliant was not less greedy of money, equally generous m the 
grant of reversions and provisions and even more reckless m the 
issue of indulgences An English cleric after long service at the 
pope's court declared "At Rome everything is bought and sold, so 
that benefices are given not for desert but to the highest bidder, 
whence every man who had wealth . . . kept his money m the 
merchant's bank to further his advancement ... As therefore 
under the old dispensation, when the pnests were corrupted with 
venality, miracles ceased, so I fear it will come to pass, under the 
new dispcnsauoa, and methinks the danger standeth daily knocks 
iDg at the very doors of the church ' 

At Avignon it was certainly no better, ‘ The virtues of our an- 
cestors are quite neglected, boundless avarice and blind ambition 
have invaded the heart of churchmen. ‘Freely give for freely ye 
have received’ is now most vddy perverted ‘Freely I have not re* 
ceived, nor will I freely give, for I bought my bishopric for a great 
pnee and must indemnify myself for my unprofitable outlay * ' 
Even orthodox churchmen were revolted at a pope pronounang 
excommunication when he was himself under excommunication; 
carrying on war and poUucal intrigue, living a life of irregular 
morals in a corrupt, self indulgent court, and at the same time claim- 
ing to speak authontauvely m the name of Chnst Men inclined 
to heresy went further m opposition It was dunng the first decade 
of the schism, while Urban was ruling at Rome and Clement at 
Avignon that Wyclif wrote those essays m which be denied the 
divine authority and the practical value for religion of the whole 
papal and hierarchical system of the church 

Heretics might look with a certain equanimity on a split in the 
church which exposed its coirupuon and weakened its authority; 
but all others, layman and ecclesiastic scholar and poliucal ruler, 
even the rival popes thcmsches, deplored the schiim as a source 
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of much evil. The church was too closely interwoven with the politi- 
cal, economic and religious life of the time, too strong in its privi- 
leges and duties as a national body, and too important as the only 
international organization in existence, to show evidences of dis- 
memberment and decay without creating general dismay. Efforts 
to heal the breach were therefore constantly made.®^ At first the 
respective popes tried to bring about unity, each by deposing his 
opponent, or by the prohibition of the election of a successor to his 
rival on that rival’s death. Claims to legitimacy and the opposition 
of the two colleges of cardinals prevented the success of this plan. 
Then negotiations were undertaken by each in the hope of inducing 
his rival to resign, but again without result, although each offered 
to give his rival, if he should abdicate, high power and position and 
great influence at the papal court. 

The schism had already endured thirty years when the fourth 
pope in the Roman series, Gregory XII, succeeded so far as to 
obtain an engagement from the second Avignon pope, Benedict 
XIII, to come to a personal conference, with the expectation that 
they might both abdicate and leave the way open for the election 
of a single successor. But although they came as near as Savona 
and Lucca, only fifty miles apart, small difficulties intervened and 
the meeting never took place. 

It was obvious that the cardinals could, if they would, solve the 
problem. Each group agreed more than once, before they entered 
into conclave, that the one elected pope should make every effort, 
even to the extent of abdication, to bring about unity in the papacy. 
Once elected, however, ambition or the tradition of the office or, it 
may be, a sense of duty or responsibility induced a Gregory or 
an Innocent or a Benedict to enter upon the office and to continue 
to assert his right of occupancy of it even at the cost of a continu- 
ance of the schism. 

v. THE PERIOD OF COUNCILS, I409-I449 

The solution finally came from the general acceptance, at least for 
a generation, of an old and frequently asserted and as frequently 

J. Jordan, The Inner History of the Great Schism (London, 1930), studies the 
various methods advanced and used to overcome the crisis and reestablish unity in the 
church. 
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Finally, the old traditions of lavish expenditure still prevailed, 
especially at Avignon, where Clement VII and his successor held 
a pnneely court that required the use of every possible source of 
income, even the most quesuonable. The court of Rome if less 
brilhant was not less greedy of money, equally generous in the 
grant of reversions and provisions and even more reckless in the 
issue of indulgences An English dene after long service at the 
pope’s court dedared “At Rome everything is bought and sold, so 
that benefices arc given not for desert but to the highest bidder, 
whence every man who had wealth . . kept his money in the 
merchant’s bank to further his advancement ... As therefore 
under the old dispensation, when the priests were corrupted with 
venality, miracles ceased, so I fear it will come to pass, under the 
new dispensation, and methmks the danger standeth daily knock- 
ing at the very doors of the church ’ 

At Avignon ic was certainly no better, “The virtues of our an- 
cestors are quite neglected, boundless avarice and blind ambition 
have invaded the heart of churchmen ‘Freely give for freely ye 
have received’ is now most vilely perverted ‘Freely I have not re- 
ceived, nor will I freely give, for 1 bought my bishopric for a great 
price and must indemnify myself for my unprofitable outlay’”® 
Even orthodox churchmen were revolted at a pope pronounang 
excommunication, when he was himself under cxcommumcauon; 
carrying on war and political intrigue, living a life of irregular 
morals m a corrupt, self indulgent court, and at the same tune claim- 
ing to speak audioriuuvcly m the name of Chnst Men inclined 
to heresy went further m opposition It was during the first decade 
of the schism, while Urban was ruling at Rome and Clement at 
Avignon that Wyclif wrote those essays m which he denied the 
divine authority and the pracucal value for rehgion of the whole 
papal and hierarchical system of the church 

Heretics might look with a certain equanimity on a split in the 
church which exposed its corruption and weakened its authority; 
but all others, layman and ecclesiastic scholar and political ruler, 
even the rival popes themselves, deplored the schism as a source 
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of much evil. The church was too closely interwoven with the politi- 
cal, economic and religious life of the time, too strong in its privi- 
leges and duties as a national body, and too important as the only 
international organization in existence, to show evidences of dis- 
memberment and decay without creating general dismay. Efforts 
to heal the breach were therefore constandy made.®^ At first the 
respective popes tried to bring about unity, each by deposing his 
opponent, or by the prohibition of the election of a successor to his 
rival on that rival’s death. Claims to legitimacy and the opposition 
of the two colleges of cardinals prevented the success of this plan. 
Then negotiations were undertaken by each in the hope of inducing 
his rival to resign, but again without result, although each offered 
to give his rival, if he should abdicate, high power and position and 
great influence at the papal court. 

The schism had already endured thirty years when the fourth 
pope in the Roman series, Gregory XII, succeeded so far as to 
obtain an engagement from the second Avignon pope, Benedict 
XIII, to come to a personal conference, with the expectation that 
they might both abdicate and leave the way open for the election 
of a single successor. But although they came as near as Savona 
and Lucca, only fifty miles apart, small difficulties intervened and 
the meeting never took place. 

It was obvious that the cardinals could, if they would, solve the 
problem. Each group agreed more than once, before they entered 
into conclave, that the one elected pope should make every effort, 
even to the extent of abdication, to bring about unity in the papacy. 
Once elected, however, ambition or the tradition of the office or, it 
may be, a sense of duty or responsibility induced a Gregory or 
an Innocent or a Benedict to enter upon the office and to continue 
to assert his right of occupancy of it even at the cost of a continu- 
ance of the schism. 

V. THE PERIOD OF COUNCILS, I409-I449 

The solution finally came from the general acceptance, at least for 
a generation, of an old and frequently asserted and as frequently 

J. Jordan, The Inner History of the Great Schism (London, 1930), studies the 
various methods advanced and used to overcome the crisis and reestablish unity in the 
church. 
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controverted claim o£ the supenonty o£ an assembled council of die 
whole church over the elected head It was an age of assemblages. 
Parhaments in England, meetings of the estates, general and Iwal, 
in France and Spam, and of Diets and Landtagen m Germany 
became a regular procedure Provincial, diocesan and other synods 
of the church were frequently ^invoked. Councils of the monasuc 
orders were held regularly Tlie kings of France and England and 
the Emperor called frequent counals of princes and higher clergy, 
m addition to the meetings of the estates There were gatherings of 
lawyers, of merchants, of the Commons without the Lords Leagues 
of cities, hke the Hanse of Germany and the hertnandades of Spam, 
were held together by frequent representative gatherings It would 
have been strange if the great schism had not given occasion for 
an assembly of the church to consider the situation. 

The way was prepared by France. Weary of the schism, offended 
by the election of a Spamsh pope at Avignon, and guided by lib* 
cral leaders of the Umvcrsity of Pans, a council of all the higher 
clergy of France met m 1395 and urged the newly elected pope to 
resign Nothing having been aco)mpbshed, three years later the 
King of France called an assembly of eleven French archbishops 
and sixty bishops, who proceeded to withdraw their allegiance and 
the financial support of the French church from the pope at Avig- 
non, Benedict ^11 This action was alternately supported and op- 
posed by the crown, but the French church preceded to organize 
* Itself on national lines and in parual independence from papal 
rule. This reorganization, known as 'Galhcanism/* was completed 
at a counal of the French church m 1407 Somewhat similar acuon 
was taken at about the same time m Bohemia and Hungary The 
church was in danger of breaking up, at any rate the lines of divi- 
sion among the nations were being drawn much deeper Benedict 
issued a bull of excommumcation against the French bishops, but 
this was burned He then left Avignon for Pcrpigtun on the Spamsh 
border, while the church m France remained largely independent 

In 140S the majomy of the caidinaU of both groups, abatvdomng 
the respective popes, met and issued a call for a general council of 
the church to meet the next year ai Pisa, under the protection of the 
Repubhe of Florence. The summons was widely welcomed. Re- 
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formers dissatisfied with tlic worldly life of churchmea and with 
the manifold abuses in the churcli, evils which had proved too strong 
for the power of individual popes, bishops and heads of orders, 
had long since appealed for a council. It was hoped that it would 
bring about “the reform of the church in head and members,” an 
expression first used as early as 1330 by William Durand, Bishop 
of Mende, in his book General Councils and the Reformation of the 
Church. 

An organic union witli the Greek church, at that time threat- 
ened by the advancing Turks, might also be obtained by securing 
their appearance at a general council. Men of learning charged 
with heresy had appealed to a general council against papal and 
local ecclesiastical judgments. Above all it was only through a coun- 
cil, apparently, that the great schism could be healed. As a means 
to this end it had been urged at one time or another by almost 
all powers concerned, even by the rival jxipcs themselves, though 
iliey might afterward have recoiled from its implications. Treatises 
were written and circulated which almost uniformly advocated the 
assembly of a council. In some of these writings the supremacy 
of the pope was rudely assailed. It was argued that the cardinals 
as well as the popes were responsible for the welfare of tlie church 
and that if the pope failed to call a council when needed the cardi- 
nals might do so. 

This theory, when developed, became the familiar parliamentary 
doctrine applied to the church.^" Obedience might be withdrawn 
from a wicked and recalcitrant pope; the pope, since he had been 
elected by the cardinals, might be deposed by them; the pope’s 
power existed only in so far as he represented the universal church; 
he might therefore err like other men, and might, like other men, 
be judged. This view, defended then and later by certain theologians 
and church lawyers, especially by doctors of the University of Paris, 
conceived of the church not as an essentially absolute monarchy, 
but rather as a continuing body whose interests must be conserved 
no matter what the cost to its head. The responsibility for its preser- 

“ One of the best analyses of this conciliar theory is that of J. N. Figgis, Studies in 
Political Thought from Gcrson to Grotius, (second edition, Ciambridge, 1916), 

but see also the very penetrating study of Johannes Haller, Papsttum und Kirchenreform 
(Berlin, 1903), and htcllwain. Growth of Political Thought, 346!?. 
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eral leaders of the University of Pans, a councJ of ail the higher 
clergy of France met in 1395 and urged the newly elcrted pope to 
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King of France called an assembly of eleven French archbishops 
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was taken at about the some time in Bohemia and Hungary The 
church was m danger of breaking up, at any rate the lines of divi- 
sion among the nations were being drawn much deeper Benedia 
issued a bull of cxcommumcauon against the French bishops, but 
this vras burned He then left Avignon for Perpignan on the Spamsh 
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In 1408 the majonty of the cardinals of both groups, abandomng 
the respective popes, met and issued a call for a general council of 
the church to meet the next year at Pisa, under the proiccuon of the 
Repubhe of Florence. The summons was widely welcomed Rc- 
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formers dissatisfied with the worldly life of churchmen and with 
the manifold abuses in the church, evils which had proved too strong 
for the power of individual popes, bishops and heads of orders, 
had long since appealed for a council. It was hoped that it would 
bring about "the reform of the church in head and members,” an 
expression first used as early as 1330 by William Durand, Bishop 
of Mende, in his book General Councils and the Reformation of the 
Church. 

An organic union with the Greek church, at that time threat- 
ened by the advancing Turks, might also be obtained by securing 
their appearance at a general council. Men of learning charged 
with heresy had appealed to a general council against papal and 
local ecclesiastical judgments. Above ail it was only through a coun- 
cil, apparently, that the great schism could be healed. As a means 
to this end it had been urged at one time or another by almost 
all powers concerned, even by the rival {X)pcs themselves, though 
they might afterward have recoiled from its implications. Treatises 
were written and circulated which almost uniformly advocated the 
assembly of a council. In some of these writings the supremacy 
of the pope was rudely assailed. It was argued that the cardinals 
as well as the popes were responsible for the welfare of the church 
and that if the pope failed to call a council when needed the cardi- 
nals might do so. 

This theory, when developed, became the familiar parliamentary 
doctrine applied to the church.^” Obedience might be withdrawn 
from a wicked and recalcitrant pope; the pope, since he had been 
elected by the cardinals, might be deposed by them; the pope’s 
power e.xistcd only in so far as he represented the universal church; 
he might therefore err like other men, and might, like other men, 
be judged. This view, defended then and later by certain theologians 
and church lawyers, especially by doctors of the University of Paris, 
conceived of the church not as an essentially absolute monarchy, 
but rather as a continuing body whose interests must be conserved 
no matter what the cost to its head. The responsibility for its preser- 

” 9 "® best analyses of this conciliar theory Is that of J._ N. Figgis, 

Political Thought from Gerson to Gfotius, I4i4-x02$ (second edition, 
but see also the very penetrating study of Johannes Haller, Papsttum und 
(Berlin, 1903), and Mcllwain, Growth of Political Thought, 346^. 
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vation lay, m default of a united or sufficiently wise papacy, with 
the cardinals, the princes of the church This reserve of power m 
the hands of the church itself, with the authority of a general coun* 
cil in the background, was the ‘conahar theory ” It would have 
made the church an oligarchy It was not out of line with the preva* 
lent tendency toward limited monarchy, though it faded of uni- 
versal acceptance then and was not destmed to be the ultimate ideal 
of the church. 

There had been no council since that of Vienne m 1312, where 
the dissolution of the Templars had been so inadequately achieved. 
The summons to Pisa in 1409 was to begin a new series which 
characterized the next quarter of a century, the ‘'conciliar period,” 
as It IS called in church, history Contemporaneous with the assem- 
bly at Pisa small rival councils were called at Perpignan in Spam 
by Benedict and m Vencaa by Gregory The council at Pisa was 
followed by the great world counol at Constance, which dragged 
on from November 1414 to April 1418 Reunions of it took place 
at Pavia and Siena in 1423 and 1424, and the series of councils was 
conunued by a meeung at Basel which began in opposiuon to the 
pope m 1431 and ended in rebellion against bun m 1443 A council 
of the rebellious party then met at Lausanne while the obedient 
elements met successively at Ferrara, Florence and Rome. The 
movement did not die out until 1449 Hie colorful record of these 
couneds we mus^ la the interests of spac^ deny ourselves here.** 
No royal court nor feudal assemblies, no meeung, diplomatic, aca- 
demic or civil, or ecclesiasucal gathering witliin the boundaries of 
one nauon could compete with these international councils in inter- 
est, m attendance, in splendor, m mtnguc and in dramauc action 

The procession which made us way into the cathedral at Pisa 
for the opemng of the council in 1409 included some twenty two 
cardinals and fourteen archbishops, saiy nine bishops, priors, grand- 
masters and generals of monasUc and crusading orders, more than 
a hundred rcprcscntauvcs of absent prelates, ambassadors of the 
Emperor, kings and princes, delegates from all the learned insuiu- 
tions of Europe, and a great number of individuals distinguished in 
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learning, in the law and in diplomacy. It was said that the council 
drew more than 9,000 strangers to Pisa. 

The two popes, both of whom had protested against the assembly, 
were summoned by their personal names to come before the coun- 
cil. When they failed to appear, they were declared deposed be- 
cause of their contumacy. The cardinals present proceeded to elect 
one of their own number, who took the name of Alexander V. 
But neither Benedict nor Gregory accepted the act of deposition, 
and both obtained enough temporal support to continue nominal 
courts, Benedict’s at Perpignan and later at Peniscola in Spain, 
Gregory’s in a distant part of the old States of the Church. The 
pope elected by die Pisan cardinals established himself at Rome. 

Even a council therefore had failed to heal the schism. On the 
death of Alexander the next year the cardinals at Pisa, still unable 
to obtain the resignation of Benedict or Gregory, proceeded to elect 
another pope, John XXIII, a man unfortunately of low morals and 
mediocre abilities, capable only of guaranteeing military protection 
to the council. Few of its other objects were attained, though vari- 
ous abuses in the church were discussed. Nor were any reforms 
accomplished by the council which Pope John, in accordance with 
the arrangements made at Pisa, though against his own desires, 
called at Rome in 1412. 

VI. THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO THE ELECTION OF MAETIN V, 

I414-I417 

The most promising attempt at solving the church problem 
through a council was initiated, as were so many of the ecclesiastical 
movements of the time, by a temporal ruler, the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, who exercised pressure upon Pope John to convoke a meet- 
ing somewhere outside of Italy. This greatest of all the councils of 
the period met at Constance in November 1414.^^ It was given 
disdnetion by the attendance of both the pope and the emperor. 
The two or three thousand participants, cardinals and other prelates, 
noblemen, representatives of governments, religious orders and uni- 
versides and distinguished individuals, surrounded, it was said, by a 

^ J. H, Wylie, The Council of Constance to the Death of John Hus (London, X900); 
A. Main, The Emperor Sipimuiwl (Oxford, 1903). 
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hundred thousand of their followers—clerks, merchants, minstrels, 
soldiers, prosututcs and beggars— swamped the little German city 
and the surrounding country They set themselves at once to the 
threefold task for which the council was called The leaders hoped 
to attain church unity, to define and stamp out heresy and, the best 
of them, to reform the church itself With the first of these objects 
all lay and most church elements were m accord, the schism had 
accentuated national conflicts, increased the expenses of govern 
ments and people, debased the com of religion With respect to the 
second point, so persistent was the dread of heresy, so great the 
dominion of the church over the minds of men, that lay delegates 
might be expected to adopt and carry out whatever conclusions the 
ecclesiastics might reach As for the third, the reform of the church 
“m head and members,” it was umvcrsally accepted as desirable, 
but the great difficulty was to keep up to their task those \vhose 
interests and established position in die world would necessarily 
suffer from reform 

At Constance the pope was in the hands of stronger powers, cleri- 
cal and lay, than his own, and these powers had determined upon 
the depcsicioa of all three claimants m order to place a single pope 
on the throne With John they had a comparatively easy task He 
was perhaps the worst of all the popes His character and recorded 
actions made him defenseless Under the theory already accepted 
at Pisa, he was, m May 1415, deposed from the papacy by decree 
of the council on grounds of heresy, schism and wickedness as pope 
and priest and man Confronted sviih his record of personal vices 
and crime, and faced with the judgment of the council agreed to by 
the cardinals, John accepted hts sentence announced his surrender 
of the papacy, promised never to resume its powers, gave up his seal 
and drew off his fisherman’s rmg He was kept a prisoner m a 
nearby castle for some years, then bought his release, returned to 
Italy, settled at Florence and was appointed by hi$ successor bishop 
and cardinal He died before entering upon his new office 

Gregory XII* the Roman pope, when called upon by the council 
to abdicate, found himself abandoned by his last princely protector 
and his few cardinals He therefore svaivcd his claims to the papacy, 
was given the tide of cardinal-bishop, first in rank after the pope, 
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and soon died, at the age of ninety. Benedict XIII, pope in the 
old Avignon line, was at his refuge in Spain. Though abandoned 
by his protector, the King of Aragon, and urged by the emperor in 
person and by a deputation from the council, he still refused to 
abdicate. Thereupon, in April 1417, tlie council, already in its third 
year, deposed Benedict as a schismatic, a heretic and a disturber of 
the peace. As a matter of fact he lived to be ninety-four, still claim- 
ing to be pope. In 1424 he urged his two remaining cardinals with 
his dying breath to choose a successor. A phantom pope was actually 
chosen but soon abdicated and became bishop of a Spanish diocese. 

Notwithstanding Benedict’s obstinate refusal and shadowy claims, 
the papal chair was counted as vacant from the day of his deposi- 
tion by the council, and the bells of Constance were rung in recog- 
nition of the freedom of the church from its divided allegiance and 
the opportunity to choose a single head for Christendom. After 
much intrigue this was accomplished; the cardinals and a group 
of other members of the council met in conclave in the old mer- 
chants’ hall at Constance and elected a Roman cardinal as pope. 
He took the name of Martin V, was borne to the cathedral, placed 
on the high altar and acknowledged and congratulated by the 
crowds who passed by him for hours. The great schism was over. 

VII. MYSTICISM AND HERESY 

The papacy was never the same after the Avignon period and the 
great schism. Almost three generations of exile from its natural 
centre at Rome, the pronounced French influence and character 
of the papacy during that period, the increasing insistence on its 
financial prerogatives, all this had diminished the devotion and 
affection formerly felt toward the head of the church. The schism 
with its conflicts and jealousies left the organization weakened. And 
yet these were but episodes in the history of the church. The capi- 
tal could be reestablished at Rome; the schism, as has just been seen, 
could be healed. A more serious threat claimed the attention of the 
council at Constance. This was the spread of heresy, which was 
a danger not only to the organization of the church but to its in- 
ternal unity and coherence. Heresy had been on the increase during 
the period of the captivity and the schism, favored doubtless by the 
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widespread criticism o£ church morals and intensified by the intel- 
lectual activity o£ the age, hut it had been a serious problem for a 
long time. It is necessary therc£otc to go back to the beginning of our 
period and trace its growth. 

There was little sympathy with heresy which was recognized and 
acknowledged as such. At a time when the church was identified 
with Christianity, heresy, that is to say, any belief officially con- 
demned by the church, was in the minds of orthodox Christians 
treason to God, betrayal o£ the common ^th, the worst of crimes, 
setting the heretic apart from all other men, depriving him of all 
rights and making him, like other traitors, an object of contempt 
as well as condemnation. But in the thincenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies there w^e great numbers of men whose belief diffMcd, 
whose doubts were not set at rest and whose religious longings were 
not satisfied with what the official church provided. What was 
heresy and what was truth was not clear.*’ 

There was mysticism, always closely allied to heresy. Widely 5«t- 
tered on the continent were the writings and the prophecies of the 
half-mythical Abbot Joachim of Flora. He seems to have been in 
real life a worldly young nobleman of Calabria, who on a visit to 
the Holy Land a^ut 1175 was converted, saw visions, was inspired, 
so he claimed, with prophetic powers, and was commissioned by 
God to speak and write coaccraing things to come and to interpret 
the scriptures. He was miraculously provided with the necessary 
scholarly eqtupment by drinking deeply of a river of oil in a vision. 
He returned to Italy, was ordained priest and took the vows of the 
Cistercian Order. Unwillingly made abbot of the monastery of 
Curazzo, be fled from his charge in order to devote himself to still 
more rigorous self-discipline and to obtain freedom to preach and 
to write. He wrote The Harp with Ten Stringt, The Unfolding 
of Revelation, The Harmony of the New and the Old Tettament. 
HU sayings and wtiungs and the legends that grew up about him 
became a great mass of popular tradition. What Merlin was in the 
field of romance Abbot Joachim became in the field of religion. 
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He could explain all the mysterious meanings of the Bible and fore- 
tell the future. His books were added to in the thirteenth century 
by a series of works popularly attributed to him, The Prophecies of 
Cyril, Commentaries on Jeremiah, Prophecies of the Popes, The 
Seven Ages of the Church, and others.^® 

No brief analysis can give even the gist of the often incoherent 
sayings and writings of Abbot Joachim. They interpret every episode 
of the Old Testament in terms of the New and of both in the terms 
of later history. Each Biblical character or event represents some 
person or occurrence or condition in the present, or prefigures some 
state of man or of the church in the future. There are three periods 
of the world: the period of the Law or of the Father, the period of 
the Gospel or of the Son, the period of the Holy Spirit. The second, 
in which we are living, is marred by avarice, lustfulness and irre- 
ligion in the church and unhappiness among the people, but it is 
approaching its end. That should come in 1260, forty-two genera- 
tions from the birth of Christ; for did not Judith remain in widow- 
hood three years and a half, which is forty-two months, which is 
1260 days, and each day is a year? Then the present church, that 
which is founded in Peter, will be purified, the present hierarchy 
will disappear, a new order of monks, truly spiritual men, 'will 
guide mankind, and the human race will enjoy its long Sunday 
rest.®^ 

In symbolic drawings, in oral, in written and indeed long after- 
ward in printed form, the dreams, the fantastic analogies, the pre- 
dictions, the allegories of Abbot Joachim furnished much of the 
food of the marvelous on which it seems the souls of mankind must 
largely feed. At the very beginning of our period, in 1255, they 
were given new currency by their reappearance as a single work 
under the name The Everlasting Gospel, with an explanatory in- 
troduction by an unknown hand. It is said that laymen and even 
women bought copies of the new work from booksellers on the 
pavement of Notre Dame at Paris, and we know that it was passed 

“ A classic study of Joachim is J. J. Dollinger, Prophecy and the Prophetic Spirit in 
the Christian Era (translated by A. Plummer, London, 1873), chap. vii. See also Henry 
Belt, Joachim of Flora (London, J931). Emmanuel Aegarter, Joachim de Flore, I’Evan- 
gile Efemel (two volumes. Paris, 1928) is little more than romancing.^ 

^ Expositio magni prophete Ahbatis Joachim apocalipsim . . . cut adjecta sunt ejusdem 
Psalterim decern Cordarun (Venice, 1527). 
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from hand to hand among the people in the south of France. Its 
ideas and sayings spread and burgeoned m the favorable sod of the 
tiurtcenth and fourteenth centuries far beyond their influence at the 
time of their origin. With its bitter condemnation of existing re- 
hgion, Its free criuasm of the church, its propheacs of a new era 
soon to begin, in which ecclesiastical observances would be super- 
fluous and men would hve m a conunual ecstasy, the lore of Joa- 
chim, while It exated the fancy, must have obscured the leaching 
and lessened the authority of the church in the minds of hundreds 
of thousands. 

Much of this mystic lore was too vague to be subjected to doc- 
trinal tests and too widely disseminated to be brought under au- 
thority. But Joachim's essay on the Trinity was condemned as hereti- 
cal m 1213, eleven years ^ter his death, and a couned at Arles m 
1260 condemned his writings and those who accepted them Never- 
theless Dante reverenced Joachim and placed him m Paradise, and 
his influence is clearly recognizable in the work of Roger Bacon. 
His vague cult spread widely, especially m I^ngucdoc, where the 
Albigensun doctrines had presumably crushed by the crusade 
against them and the few smoldering embers of that heresy were 
supposed to be put out by the bull ad extirpandam of 1252, but 
where the people were suU unsettled m belief^’ 

Much more conformable to the thought of the time was that 
wave of mysticism which between 1300 and 1400 spread from the val- 
ley of the Rhine to the Netherlands and showed itself always on the 
borderland between acceptance of the practical religious ministra- 
tions of the church and an cflort to obtain a more personal, intimate 
and direct union with divinity. Master Eckharl and his two disci- 
ples Taulcr and Suso, all Domimcans, spent their lives of study, 
preaching and writing at Cologne, Erfurt and Sirassburg, with 
periods of study, refuge and educational work at Pans, and in 
Switzerland and Bohemia It was perhaps from ihcir teaching that 
John Ruysbrocck m Brussels received the ideas that found expres- 
sion in his mystical and devotional works, the Adornment of the 
Spiritual Mamage, the Kingdom of the Lovers of Cod, the Spar- 
kling Stone and others. The practical piety that accompanied this 
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search for God, the constant use of the Bible as a source of knowl- 
edge, the distaste for what seemed to them the empty or misused 
ceremonies of the church, led them to the formation of group after 
group of adherents of a contemplative life. The “Friends of God,” 
the “Brethren of the Common Life,” the students of the “new de- 
votion,” followers of Gerard Groote, founder of the school at De- 
venter, gave to the later fourteenth and earlier fifteenth centuries, on 
one side an independent educational movement at Windesheim, 
Zwolle and elsewhere in the Netherlands, on the other the dreamy 
piety of the Imitation of Christ. Both alike were lacking in ecclesi- 
astical regularity and many of the ideas emanating from them were 
subsequendy condemned as heretical. 

But what was heresy? It was by no means certain. Independent 
thinkers claimed that what the pope or bishop or their opponent 
in controversy called heresy was really the true doctrine of the 
church. In the unending theological disputes of the time the charge 
of heresy was brought so freely that it became little more than a 
term of abuse and was disregarded unless pronounced with for- 
mality and followed up with force. A leading independent thinker 
was die English scholar William of Ockham. He was a master of 
arts and doctor of divinity of Oxford and Paris, entered the order of 
St. Francis and became so famous as a reasoner that his students at 
Oxford called him “the invincible doctor.” At the University of 
Paris, in the ready academic internationalism of the age, his career 
and his ideas became inextricably bound up with those of Marsiglio, 
an Italian, and John of Jandun, a French scholar, so that seldom is 
one spoken of without the others. They were all drawn into the 
current controversy on “evangelic poverty.” 

This dispute between two factions of the Franciscans spread 
widely and bade fair to split not only the order but the church it- 
self. It was the teaching of the “Spiritual Franciscans or the Frati- 
celli,” as in their exuberant modesty they called themselves, that as 
Christ and the apostles lived entirely without property they had left 
this as an example to be followed by the church. Such an exampiC 
the church had certainly not followed, since its organization and 

. “ There is an immense literature on this subject, for some guidance in which the 
IS referred to the Bibliography in this volume. 
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&om hand to hand among the people in the south of France. Its 
ideas and sayings spread and burgeoned in the favorable soil of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries far beyond their influence at the 
ume of their origin With its bitter condemnation of exisung rc- 
hgion, Its frw crmcism of the church, its prophecies of a new era 
soon to begin, m which ecclesiastical observances would be super- 
fluous and men would hve in a a:>ntinual ecstasy, the lore of Joa- 
diim, while it exated the fatu^, must have obscured the teaching 
and lessened the authority of the church in the minds of hundreds 
of thousands 

Much of this mystic lore was mo vague to be subjected to doc- 
trmal tests and too widely disseminated 10 be brought under au- 
thority, But Joachim’s essay on the Trimty was condemned as hereti- 
cal in 1213, eleven years ^tcr his death, and a council at Arles in 
1260 condemned his wntings and those who accepted them Never- 
theless Dante reverenced Joachim and placed him m Paradise, and 
his influence is clearly recognizable in the work of Roger Bacon 
His vague cult spread widdy, especially in Languedoc, where the 
Albigensian doctnnes had presumably I^n crushed by the crusade 
against them and the few smoldering embers of that heresy were 
supposed to be put out by the bull ad cxtirpandam of 1252, but 
where the people were still unsettled m belief^* 

Much more conformable to the thought of the time was that 
wave of mystiasm which between 1300 and 1400 spread from the val- 
ley of the Rhine to the Ncthcrbnds and showed itself always on the 
borderland between acceptance of the pracucal religious ministra- 
tions of the church and an effort to obtain a more personal, inumate 
and direct union with divinity Master Eckhart and his two disa 
pics Taulcr and Suso, all Domimeans, spent their lives of study, 
preaching and wriung at Cologne, Erfurt and Strassburg, with 
periods of study, refuge and educational work at Pans, and m 
Switzerland and Bohemia It wras perhaps from their teaching that 
John Ruysbrocck. in Brussels rcccwcd the ideas tiiat found expres- 
sion in his mystical and devotional works, the Adornment of the 
Spiritual ^famage, the Kingdom of the tfivers of God, the Sp-r- 
filing Stone and others. The pracucal piety that accompanied this 

■ TX# IS# UtJiU Agtt I1T« 
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search for God, the constant use of the Bible as a source of knowl- 
edge, the distaste for what seemed to them the empty or misused 
ceremonies of the church, led them to the formation of group after 
group of adherents of a contemplative life. The “Friends of God, 
the “Brethren of the Common Life,” the students of the “new de- 
votion,” followers of Gerard Groote, founder of the school at De- 
venter, gave to the later fourteenth and earlier fifteenth centuries, on 
one side an independent educational movement at Windesheim, 
Zwolle and elsewhere in the Netherlands, on the other the dreamy 
piety of the Imitation of Christ. Both alike were lacking in ecclesi- 
astical regularity and many of the ideas emanating from them were 
subsequendy condemned as heretical. 

But what was heresy? It was by no means certain. Independent 
thinkers claimed that what the pope or bishop or their opponent 
in controversy called heresy was really the true doctrine of the 
church. In the unending theological disputes of the time the charge 
of heresy was brought so freely that it became little more ilian a 
term of abuse and was disregarded unless pronounced with for- 
mality and followed up with force. A leading independent thinker 
was the English scholar William of Ockham. He was a master of 
arts and doctor of divinity of Oxford and Paris, entered tlic order of 
St. Francis and became so famous as a rcasoner that his students at 
Oxford called him “the invincible doctor.” At the University of 
Paris, in the ready academic internationalism of the age, his career 
and his ideas became inextricably bound up with tliosc of Marsiglio, 
an Italian, and John of Jandun, a French scholar, so that seldom is 
one spoken of without the others. They were all drawn into the 
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work had £rom an early period been founded mainly on endow- 
ments and obligatory payments. To deprive the church of its en- 
dowments was to destroy the orgamzed ^urch altogether. Naturally 
this teachmg recuved prompt and unhesitating condemnauon from 
the pope. In the course of the controversy the charge of heresy was 
bandied back and forth, and m 1327 the pope imprisoned at Avignon 
on the charge of heresy Ockham, Michael of Cesena, at that time 
General of the order, and some other Franciscans. 

Lewis, duke of Bavaria, was at this time engaged in a struggle 
with the pope for recognition as emperor, and had gone to Italy to 
strengthen his claims through the secular arm. Although his dispute 
was on quite other grounds than evangelical poverty, he was not 
disinclined to utilize the intellectual support of those already in con- 
flict with the pope. He therefore offered a refuge to the Franciscan 
capuves at Avignon*® On May 25, 1327 they escaped by boat, were 
rowed down the Rhone to its mouth and taken m a galley to Pisa, 
where they came under the emperor’s protection. The next year 
they went with him to Mutuch and from the Franciscan convent 
there Ockham poured out during the next twenty years a succession 
of works discussing philosophical and political theme^ including 
bitter personal attacks on the opinions and the lives of two successive 
^ popes, John XXII and Benedict XII He was cxcom- 
on June 6, 1328 The next year the pope declared the 
^ Franciscan doctrine of the necessity of complete poverty a 
^ In his essay, Errort of the Pope, on the other hand, Ockliam 
charged John XXII with seventy errors and seven heresies. He de- 
clared “Jesus came among men not to gam dignities and powers 
but to submit to contempt and injury, to be crowned not with a 
diadem of precious stones but with a crown of thorns. His reign 
was not temporal but celcsual and spiritual; all doctrine opposed to 
this IS heretical and blasphemous. The manifest heresy of John XXII 
deprives him of all power and separates him from the universal 
church 

The most significant of Ockham’s writing, however, was not his 

«*R. MoJkr Ludwig der Daytr Komff dtt Rnek (Dttllo. 

***»*A. Rwaudtt la L, ll»lph«a ct Ph, Sasau. PtufUi *t OviiMliaut. VII Ls fi* d» 
Itcgtm Agt (rant, 1911). 101 
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I „ nf Ockham, apparently, till 1349 " The book o£ Marsigho 
Vilhara of h " j^standing Us condemnation In 1376 a 
CchlnalatX^pearcd at Parts, so that U obtained still svider 

Senments which emanated from these men were addressed 
'K They were dependent for their reception, in so far as 
o scholars. influence, on the learning, the keenness of mind 

*h ^Tabtt of discussion of the intellectual classes of the time, 
u u 1 Question whether their authors were heretics or not was 
The w o Such works were sometimes declared heretical 

a to have his judgment reversed by his successor, 

^^Ted in some cases, under pressure, by himself In the mcan- 
widely held to be orthodox even among learned 
^^^chrnen- The church was not absolutely homogeneous of set- 

ded beyond qucttiortm IB beliefs 

The church might not nave been seriously weakened by a ccr- 
tarn amount of such learned internal dissent if there were no heresy 
among- the mass of the people But such there was If there has 
ever faith,” an age when the official teachings of 

the church satisfied men’s minds and spinu and obtained universal 
acceptance, or when the authority of the church m matters of belief 
was acknowledged by all, it was not the period now under con- 
sideration It JS impossible to describe here, di/Hculc even to enu- 
merate all the heresies that troubled the thjriccmh and fourteenth 
^ early fifteenth centuries The Inquisition was established m 
\ France, Burgundy and Spam from the middle of the thir- 
century forward, with the task of rooting out these diver- 
gences of belief But scarcely had it made headway against hetero- 
doxy m one form and lighted the fires which were intended to 
purify the church, when a new heresy showed itself or an old one 
was revived Tlic old heresy of the Albigcnses or Caihari, with Us 
anti sacerdotalism and its dualisuc conception of God, crushed out 
m the open country, lived on m the remote valleys of the Pjrcnccs, 
the Alps, the Apennines and the Abruzzi, and even m the obscure 
purlieus of some of the Italian atics. Indeed, it worked its way 

buHiraii. **SI»ctitlto ol PaJuA sn<i WtHUm «{ OtUum.** /taurwas 
Rnwv II (iIVS'|K 97) ««« aS C. K OrtiaptbO. "Uaci flM laSiu titr,** 
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back through Istria, Dalmatia, Croatia and Servia toward eastern 
Europe, from which its half-oriental doctrines had originally made 
their way along the old trade routes from east to west.^® 

The Waldenses, who were like the Cathari, except that they were 
mosdy poor men, were still scattered through the southeast of France 
and extended their influence southward into Italy and northward 
along the Rhine and into Bavaria, Moravia and Bohemia.'^® The 
Beghards or Brethren of the Free Spirit, the Beguines, the Brethren 
of the Cross, the Guglielmites, the Flagellants, the Dolcinists, the 
Sagerellists, the Luciferans, the continental Lollards of whom un- 
fortunately we know so little, — devotees or dreamers or seekers who 
so easily passed the border which separates individual piety from 
heresy, — went their ways of deviation from the narrow paths of or- 
thodoxy until they were forced by bishops or inquisitors to conform 
or to become martyrs to their faith.'*^ 

How many heretics there were, what proportion of the population 
was in silent or active opposition to the doctrines and ordinances 
of the church, it is impossible to tell. When a contemporary chron- 
icler declares that “You would hardly meet two men upon the 
highroad of whom one would not be a Lollard”; or we read of 
fifty-four being burned in Paris, or note the hostility to clergy- 
men shown by so many peasant insurgents, or hear the charge of 
heresy so freely made, one gets the impression that religious dis- 
affection was ubiquitous, disrespect to the church or even hostility 
to it well-nigh universal. But further study gives a different impres- 
sion. Careful consideration brings the conviction that, except in 
certain places and at certain times, the number of non-conformists 
was slight in comparison with the number of those obedient to the 
teachings and the authority of the church. At the Jubilee of 1300, of 
the 200,000 pilgrims who visited Rome and kissed the hands of 
Pope Boniface VIII, in all probability not only churchmen but far 
the greater number of laymen hated heresy and despised heretics. 

“Of the extensive literature see especially T. dc Cauzons, Lcs Albtgeois et 1‘Inquisi- 
tion (second edition, Paris, 1908) ; E. G. A. Holmes, The Albigenstan or Catharist Heresy 
(London, 1925); H. T. Warner, The Albigensian Heresy (two volumes, London, 1922- 
1928). 

^ “T. de Cauzons, Les Vaudois et I' Inquisition (third edition, Paris, 1908); H. Haupt, 
“Deutsch-bohmische Waldenscr um 1340,” Zcitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XIV (1894), 

I et seq. 

‘■^Lea, The Inquisition in the Middle Ages, III, 30-175. 
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There is Kale doubt a great body of the populadon, as far 
as they were interested at all, accepted naturally and dutifully, often 
QQiiuaUngly, the existence and authority of the organised church, 
obeyed its requirements and used its ministrations. 

As for outward submission, that was practically imperame. The 
church had sufident material power to coerce all but the most 
{uglily placed of lajmen. But there was, even among the masses of 
the people, an attitude of obedience and in some a heart*fclt attach- 
ment to the church. It would be a falsificauon of history if, in trac- 
ing the d ffbne of the church and making the necessary reference to 
its abuses, wc faded to remind the reader of the protection, the 
support and the consolation it ga\e to vast numbers of people. Yet 
on the whole in these centuries the structure of the church could 
be kept intatt and oca formal obedience presen. cd only by con- 
stant disdpUnary acuon and frequent prosecuuons by locai offidals 
and by the oiHcers of the Inquisiuon who ivere scattered through 
most countries of Europe. 

As the period progressed, cntlcism became more and more out- 
spoken, the church itself less and less S3usf)’ing to the intellectual 
and spiritual needs of the people, its own standards loiser. It Is not 
only to the critical historian but to the apologist for the church 
that this seems a low period m her history. Dc%ouon seldom sprang 
of Itself within her boundaries and when it did it met a chilling 
^ from her goicrnors. The greater freedom and vigor of 
Juv that accompanied life in the cities, the increase of wealth 
and the cxtcruion of international intercourse in this period found 
no echo of liberahsm in the church and were forced to take refuge 
either m secularism or in heresy. 
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Chapter Seven 

THE SPREAD OF HERESY 


I. JOHN WYCUF 

England through the middle ages had preserved a singular im* 
munity from heresy. She seems to have heard little of the “Ever- 
lasting Gospel”; the Catharism of the south hardly reached her; 
the quarrels between the orthodox and the heretical Franciscans 
awakened at the time only distant echoes there; she produced al- 
most no indigenous heretics, and was largely unaware of the tides 
of heresy that flowed across the Continent. She was only a late 
comer into the conflicts in matters of belief and ecclesiastical or- 
ganization that were rending the church in other parts of Europe. 
It is true that the Englishman William of Ockham was declared 
a heretic in 1327 and exercised a deep disruptive influence on the 
succeeding generation, but his influence at the time affected only the 
Continent. It was only later and indirectly that it reached England. 

All this was true till late in the fourteenth century. Then, in the 
same half-century that saw the ravages of the Black Death, the prin- 
cipal gains and losses of the Hundred Years War, the storm of the 
Peasants’ Rebellion, the Statutes of Pro visors and Praemunire and 
the beginnings of English popular literature in the vernacular, in 
short in a half-century of restless activity, a religious revival, the 
most marked characteristic of which was its interpenetration with 
heresy, swept through England. 

Large movements in history usually spring from a variety of 
causes, and this was probably true of English Lollardy. But so far as 
surviving records indicate it took its rise directly from the teachings 
of one man, John Wyclif.^ The events of his life centered about the 
University of Oxford; he took his degree in divinity and began lec- 

* The best study of the life and work of Wyclif is Gotthard Lechler, John Wyclif and 
His English Precursors, translated by Peter Lorimer (two volumes, London, 1878) ; but 
see also G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe (fourth edition, London, 
1909), and H. B. Workman, John Wyclif (two volumes, Oxford, 1926). 
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turmg there about 1360, and until 1378, six years before the end of 
his life, was seldom long away from those academic surroundings 
He preached occasionally in London churches and elsewhere and 
became rector of Lutterworth in Leicestershire m 1374, but must, 
until shortly before his death in 1384, have been frequently an ab- 
sentee from his parish in order to lecture at the umversity 

Wyclif was first of all a schobr, a learned man, a bold and m 
dependent thinker, a subtle disputant. He was described by con 
temporaries as "peerless in logir^ philosophy, divinity, morality and 
speculation,” "the most eminent doctor of theology of those days,” 
‘ in philosophy second to none, in scholastic learning incomparable " 
He was "the flower of Oxford scholarship," and even those gradu 
ates of Oxford who disapproved of his doctrines were proud of him 
as "a great clerk " He was familiar with the Fathers, with Aris- 
totelian and scholastic philosophy and, to an unusual extent, with 
the Bible. Like Ockham and MarsigUo, he was early drawn mto the 
discussion of the temporal claims of the papacy At the request of 
the king he wrote and spoke m opposition to papal provisions and 
was sene as envoy to a conference with papal representatives at 
Bruges m 1374 He also wrote for the use of Parliament an argument 
against the feudal payment claimed from England by the pope 
He was a busy teacher, preacher and writer in both Latin and 
English 

It was in this academic and pubhc activity, warmed with an eager 
spirit of rehgious controversy and desire for reform, that he de- 
veloped those ideas and teachings that made him the greatest inte! 
lectual and rehgious force of his time in England, carried his in 
fiuence across intervening lands to a distant corner of Europe, and 
made his name famous m bis own time and sicce.^ 

The development of the heretical ideas of Wydif was doubtless 
progressive, and the exact stages of their growth in his mind cannot 
be traced His disregard of the authoritative teaching of the church 
and reliance on the Bible as the adequate source of faith and of 
moral teaching certainly dated from an early period His constant 
references to the Scriptures led his students at the university to 

*W W Capes The EngUeh Church ti« Hr Feurteenth and Ftfteenth Cenlanei (Lon 
don 1900) chap, vl an excellent chapter as indeed is this whole work, though but 
■Iightlr sropatbetic with the Lollard rnoTcment. 
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call him “the evangelical doctor.” One of his works alone contains 
700 Biblical quotations. Many of his sermons and tracts are little 
more than extracts from the Scriptures with a running commentary. 
His Vulgate was apparently always by him and his memory was 
stored with Biblical expressions and incidents. He had little of the 
Joachimite ingenuity in discovering hidden meanings; the Bible 
was to him merely a source of doctrinal and moral teaching. At first 
he urged that it be interpreted in accordance either with the teach- 
ing of the Fathers or the guidance of learned men, but later he 
expressed his full confidence that the Holy Spirit would enlighten 
even ignorant men in discovering its meaning, if they were in 
earnest. Neither the tradition of the church nor the authority of 
pope or council, he held, was of any weight in matters of religion 
when compared with the words of the Bible. This was perhaps 
his most fundamental divergence from the conceptions of the official 
church. 

Equally destructive of the accepted organization of the church was 
his vehement assertion of the evil efiects of its endowment. It has 
already been pointed out that no single criticism of the church in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was more general than the 
belief that its possessions were its curse. From Walter von der Vogel- 
weide to Dante, from Ottokar of Harnack to John Hus, in chron- 
icles, in the teachings of the Cathari and in the writings of learned 
scholars of France and Italy, there was the reiterated complaint of 
the ill service Constantine did to the church in making his donation 
of land to Pope Sylvester.® The story of a voice from heaven warning 
of its results appeared again and again: 

“Whene Constantyn of his cortesye holy kirke dowede 
With londes and leedes, lordshepes and rentes. 

An angel men hurde on high at Rome crye 

‘Dos ecclesie, this day hath ydronken venyme 

And tho that have Petre’s power aren poysened alle.’ 

One might suppose the writer of Piers Plowman was merely trans- 
lating the chronicler of the early fourteenth century, John Parrhisiis, 

* Gerhard Laehr, Die Konstantinische Schenkttng in der Abendidndischen Literafur des 
Miitelalters bis Mitte des I4ten Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1935). 

' ‘ Vision of Piers Plowman, C text, passus XVIII, ii, 250-7. 
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Quod in donations tUa audita cst vox angelorum dicentium in acre, 
hodte in ecclcsta venenum efjusum cst. But the story was widespread 
and appears m many forms. 

It was not merely the apocryphal donation of Constantine and the 
endowment of the papacy that the reformers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Wyclif most vigorously of all, had m mind. Like the Spiritual 
Franascans half a century before, the English scholar wrote and 
spoke against the possession by the clergy, either secular or regular, 
of lands, property or legal income. Christ and his aposdes had lived 
as poor men and “it bclongeth not to Christ’s vicar nor to priests 
of holy church to have rents here on earth.” Over and over again in 
his speaking and writing he comes back to the evil results, the 
sunony, the covetousness, the diversion from their spiritual duties, 
of a clergy who lived from endowments and tithes, payments and 
fees, instead of depending on the free oHcrings of the people Since 
die mendicant orders had acquired houses, lucrative appointments 
and other possessions their “stinking orders” were equally to be 
condemned. “These irreligious that have possessions, they have com* 
monly red and fat cheeks and great bellies.” Wyclif gave only too 
many proofs of being a master of the coarse, unrestrained vitupera- 
tion which was the common speech of wntroversy at the time The 
prelates arc “horned fiends to be damned m hell ” They “made God’s 
law unsavoury . . . with sunking words and law.” On the other 
hand his opponents called him “Mahomet” and “the devil’s instru- 
ment,” “the heretic’s idol,” and transformed his name into “Wicked- 
life ” The pope charged him with “vomiung forth from the recesses 
of his body false and heretical propositions ” 

It is but a short step from denying to the church temporal prop- 
erty to denying to it temporal office Wyclif asserted boldly that 
churchmen had no right to interfere in matters of government 
Temporal rule belonged alone to tlw civil powers. It was their right 
and duty to prevent the clergy, whether pope, bishops or priests, 
from passing beyond their strictly spiritual sphere Prelates who 
were ^so great officers of government, ecclesiasucal judges who 
fined and imprisoned laymen for religious offenses; the pope, 
who claimed to depose kings and to be himself a sovereign and who 
made wars for temporal ends, all were alike unchrisuan and should 
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have their temporal powers and possessions wrested from them by 
kings and governors. 

The whole theory of an organized church system gradually dis- 
integrated under Wyclifs critical thinking. He denied the existence 
under Christ’s authority of any difference of rank in the church. 
Ordination, confirmation, consecration of churches, could be as well 
performed by any plain priest as by a bishop. Indeed any good man 
might act as a priest. The whole body of ceremony and symbolism, 
confession, penance and absolution, pilgrimages to the shrines of 
saints, the use of holy water, the veneration of relics, prayers for 
the intercession of the saints and of the Blessed Virgin, the claim 
of the clergy to excommunicate, all this should be abolished, for 
“Jesus Christ and his apostles useden them not.” He gave a Prot- 
estant, indeed a Calvinist, definition of the church. It was made up 
not of the clergy alone but of all Christians, at least of all who 
were destined to be saved. 

His early respect for the pope as a possible reformer of discipline 
in the church did not survive the great schism and the hatreds and 
conflicts that accompanied it. In a series of pamphlets he attacked 
the principal papal claims. The pope’s power to excommunicate he 
denied, as had the scholastic heretics of the Continent, unless Christ 
himself had condemned the sinner; he questioned the primacy of 
Peter, and ridiculed the claims of such a wicked man as Urban VI 
to infallibility. He declared the claim of the pope to grant in- 
dulgences or to dispense the accumulated merits of the saints a “fond 
blasphemie.” His teaching concerning transubstantiation was ob- 
scure and later declared by the pope to be heretical.® 

Years of such teaching in such conspicuous surroundings could 
hardly pass unnoticed and unrebuked. Yet the actual efforts to si- 
lence Wyclif in his own lifetime were curiously slight, tardy and 
ineffective. His academic superiors were indisposed to interfere with 
his teaching. Only twice was he required to answer personally for 
his questionable views; both times by reluctant ecclesiastical authori- 
ties and both times without serious results for himself. In February 
1377 Archbishop Sudbury summoned him to appear before convoca- 

®R. L. Poole, Wyctiffe and Movements for Reform (London, 1889), a small but 
excellent work; Creighton, The Papacy during the Reformation, I, 108-10. 
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tion at St. Paul’s m London. There was much disorder and no 
action was taken. The pope then intervened. Opponents at the uni- 
versity or listeners to some of his outside sermons had sent to Rome 
a senes of theses which he was said to have advocated. These were 
officially declared by the pope to be either heretical or erroneous 
and, using them as a basis, the pope, in May 1377, addressed a senes 
of bulls to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the 
king and the university. The chancellor and masters were appealed 
to “m consideration of the favors and privileges conceded to your 
University of Oxford by the apostolic see,” and “as warriors and 
champions of the orthodox faith, without which there is no salvation 
of souls.” They were charged with allowing “tares to spring up 
amidst the pure wheat in the Hdds of your glorious university.” 
They were required on apostolic authority to put an immediate end 
to all discussions of the doctrines of Wychf, to arrest him and send 
him under guard to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London and to silence and remove all other supporters of doc- 
trme» condemned by the church.* 

Perhaps resenting this outside interference, perhaps preoccupied 
with the death of die old king and the coronauon of the new and 
with the renewal of the French war, those appealed to took no 
action for many months Early m 1378, however, Wydif was sum- 
moned by the archbishop to Lambeth Palace Again there was a 
disorderly intrusion of Londoners and the clergy present simply rec- 
ommended that the accused clergyman cease supporting in public or 
at the university the articles recently condemned by the pope. He 
accepted the admonition, wididrcw from public preaching and 
largely from the university, retired to his parish of Lutterworth and 
spent the rcmaimng six years of his life in varied writing, the most 
considerable part of which was the composiuon of some of those 
massive Latin works which have lately been published by the Wy- 
clif Society He died m 1384 ^ 

•H Gee and W J Hardy Donmenis llluaTotwe of EngUtk Church Htftory (Lon 
don, 1896), los 8, rrojwUHoni and lUfnnts (Um?erMty of Pennsylvania), Vd 11 , 
no. s sect hJ, John Lewis, Ltff of Wydrgf (LoadoP trao, new ed., Oxford, i8io), 
valuable because of «s appendix of doemnenta . o *i 

’An interesting essay, laying stress on WydiPa public career, is in Reinnold Pauli, 
Ptciurtt of Old England (London 1861). Essay vuu 
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II. THE SPREAD OF LOLLARDY IN ENGLAND 

In the meantime his teachings seem to have taken firm hold at 
Dxford. In 1382, four years after his retirement, the chancellor, 
Robert Rigge, appointed as preacher of the English sermon on 
Ascension Day Dr. Nicholas Hereford, well known for his Wyclifite 
views. As preacher of the Latin sermon on Corpus Christi Day 
he appointed Philip Reppingdon, who had lately taken his doctor’s 
degree and in his first lecture had declared that in moral matters 
he intended to defend the teaching of Wyclif, and that in regard to 
the sacrament of the altar he would “place a finger before his lips 
till God should further enlighten the hearts of the clergy.” In his 
Corpus Christi Day sermon he declared Wyclif’s opinion of the sac- 
rament to be true, and the chancellor congratulated him on his 
views. In the same year, a student named William James, in the 
presence of all the masters in Arts, declared the Eucharist as the 
church celebrated it to be mere idolatry, the chancellor interposing 
mildly only to remark “speaking philosophically”! John Aston was 
one of those Oxford masters who not only lectured there but 
preached what was certainly heresy throughout the country. Oxford 
long continued to remember with reverence her great teacher and 
to iscuss and even accept, so far as overmastering authority per- 
mitted, his characteristic doctrines.® 

Lollardy, as this body of opinion came gradually to be called, 
was far from being merely a university interest; it penetrated all 
society. It existed in high places. Queen Anne, coming from half- 
heretical Bohemia, with her copy of the gospels in Latin, German, 
Bohemian and English, must have been at least a well-wisher. The 
Duke of Lancaster supported Wyclif, at least in his early life. Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland and lord marshal of England, was 
charged with being a “fautor” of the Lollards; John Montague, Earl 
of Salisbury, who had married the daughter of a Londoner, is de- 
scribed as “a friend of Lollards, a derider of images, a scoffer at 
sacraments.” When he came into the possession of the manor of 
Shevley he removed all the images of saints placed in the chapel 

^Fojcicttli Zhantortttn (Rolls Series), 304, 306, 307; Henry Knighton, Chronicon (Rolls 
Series), ii, 176. 
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by his predecessors and lard them away in obscurity, except that he 
allowed a certain figure of St. Catherine to be placed m the kitchen, 
as a special favor to the servant^ who were much attached to iL 
Even at the point of death at the hands of the mob at Cirencester 
long afterward he refused confession and absoluuon. 

The knights and gentry seem to have been especially responsive 
to the new doctrines. WycUf praises them as a class for their will- 
ingness to read the Bible in English, and they arc blamed by the 
clergy for giving protecuon to I-oUard preachers. Certain knights 
were given the sobriquet of mthtes capuaatt, “halted kmghts,” be- 
cause they refused to remove their hats when the host was earned 
through the streets. Ac least three members of King Richard's coun- 
cil, Sir Ixwis Chfford, who had fought with the Duke of Lancaster 
in Spam, France and Africa; Sir Richard Stury, an old councillor of 
Edward III and fellow ambassador with Chaucer in Italy, and Sir 
John Clanvowc, were known as Lollards. It was somewhat later, 
in 14CJ0, that Sic Thomas Cheyney was removed from his position 
of Speaker of the House of Commons because he was a I-ollard, 
though he occupied many ocher less conspicuous posmons. 

In 1395 Clifford and Sir Thomas Laimicr were responsible for 
introduang into the House of Commons, and probably for tackmg 
up on the doors of St Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, the "twelve 
conclusions” of their group. These went over the whole ground of 
I^oUard opposition to the existing organization, property-holding 
and doctrines of the church. Her endowments ought to be taken 
away, monasuc vows and vows of chastity by tbe secular clergy arc 
injurious, the miracle of transubstantiaUon 15 idolatry, the blessing 
of holy water and other objects is mere jugglery, prayers for the 
dead are ineffective, churchmen ought not to hold worldly office. 
They call upon parhament to introduce reforms in these matters.® 

No attention was paid to this appeal, due apparently to the oppo- 
sition of the king, but over and over again attacks upon the church 
came up in the Commons. In 1404 and again in 1406 there were pro- 
posals to confiscate the lands and other temporal possessions of the 
church, which can hardly have aruen from any other source than 
the Lollard proclivities of the knights and gentry who were rep- 

•J H Wylie, Engiand under Henry the Fwrtk (London, 188498), I, ji 3, 17486, 
410 etc 
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resented there. In 1410 it was rumored that the knights of the shire 
in Parliament were planning to propose a general act of confiscation 
of the lands and goods of the clergy, and it was claimed that this 
would provide sufficient endowment to maintain fifteen earls, 1500 
knights, 6200 esquires, 100 almshouses and still leave ^^20,000 for 
the king’s treasury. The king’s rebuke checked this extreme pro- 
posal, and the Commons asked only for some mitigation of the 
existing statutes against heretics and for confiscation of half the 
revenue of absentee churchmen and papally appointed holders of 
benefices. Even this petition received no attention. It was the last of 
the parliamentary threats against the church. The special Lollardy 
of the knighthood of England seems to have run out, except in the 
most famous case of all, that of Sir John Oldcastle, which may be 
left till the still wider extension of heresy through England, espe- 
cially among the lesser clergy and the townsmen, is noted.^“ 

Wyclif himself, notwithstanding his scholastic training and habits, 
was more interested in spreading a simple and devout religion than 
in academic controversy. In addition to his own preaching he en- 
couraged traveling preachers, who became known as his “poor 
priests,” to go through the country. An orthodox opponent has de- 
scribed them, “on foot, clothed in long garments of russet, all of one 
cut, sowing their errors among the people and preaching them pub- 
licly in their sermons.” Many of the reformer’s homilies and ex- 
pository tracts, largely duplicating one another, filled with texts 
from the Bible and their explanation and application, were evidently 
intended for use among the common people.^^ He blamed the 
beneficed clergy for their neglect of preaching and wrote a special 
treatise on “The Pastoral Office.” The prevalence of preaching in this 
period has already been mentioned. The number of wandering 
preachers, exhorting the people and often teaching unauthorized 
doctrine, was a source of constant trouble to the bishops. Sermons 
were evidently a gratification to the mental restlessness of the age.^“ 

“ W. Stubbs, Coiistituftonal History of England, III, 47, 64, etc. 

G. Lechler, Wyclif, I, 283-323; H. L. Cannon, “The Poor Priests,’’ American His- 
torical Association, Annual Report, 1889, I, 449-82. 

“See G. R. Owst, Preaching in Mediaeval England (Cambridge, 1926); A. Lecoy 
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ond edition, Paris, 1886); F. R. Albert, Geschichte der Predigt in Deutschland bis 
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Large parts, eventually the whole o£ the Bible, translated from the 
Latin Vulgate into easy vernacular Enghsh, were spread abroad at 
this time. It was a natural step English was rapidly making its way 
forward as the single national language. In 1362 it was required by 
act of parhament that pleadings in the courts of law should be in 
Enghsh and m 1363 for the first time the lord chancellor used Eng- 
hsh for his speech opemng parliament. Piers Plowman^ the mystical 
wnungs of Richard Hampolc and the poetry of Hoccleve were all 
written in English, and Chaucer had already begun the Canterbury 
Tales while Wyclif was at Oxford. Moreover it was an age of trans- 
lations, including translations of the Bible. Parts were extant in 
French from early in the fourteenth century, and a new translauon 
of the whole Bible from Latin into French was being made be- 
tween 1398 and 1407 at the expense of the Duke of Orleans; there 
were translations in Catalan and Casuhan before 1300, though the 
Catalan translauon was suppressed as early as 1266 by decree of the 
King of Aragon, and the Castihan version which had been made 
on the order of Alfonso the Wise in 1269 was driven out of use by 
the church authormes. There 1$, however, a copy sull in the Escorial. 
In 1422 Don Luiz Gonzales, Master of the Order of Calatrava, en- 
gaged a learned Jew to translate the Old Testament anew into Cas- 
tilian, on the ground that the old Spanish was now antiquated and 
obscure. This work was finished in 1430 There were also German 
and Bohemian versions Wyclif says, "The worthy realm of France, 
notwithstanding all lettings, hath translated the Bible and the Gos- 
pels, with all other true sentences of doctors, out of Laun into 
French. Why should not English men do so?" 

Just who made these translations into Enghsh, the part taken by 
Wyclif, and the origin of other contemporary translations have long 
been matters of erudite discussion; but certain it is that they be- 
came common by 1400. One hundred and seventy manuscripts of 
various portions of the Bible in Enghsh, all dating from the four- 
teenth century, have survived official destrucuon and the casual 
ravages of time Some of these are finely written and handsomely 
bound, books that might have befitted nobles or those knights of 

“ Marcelino Menendez Pelaro. HtteroSow (three volumes Madrid 1880 81 ) 
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I^rge paru, eventually the whole o£ the Bible, tramlated from the 
Latin Vulgate into easy vernacular English, were spread abroad at 
this tune. It was a natural step English was rapidly making its way 
forv/ard as the single national language. In 13^ it was required by 
act o£ parliament that pleadings in the courts of law should be m 
English and in 1363 for the first time the lord chancellor used Eng' 
lish for his speech operung parliament. Piers Plowmarit the mystical 
wfiungs of Richard Hampolc and the poetry of Hocclcve were all 
written in English, and Chaucer had already begun the Canterbury 
Tales while Wyclif was at Oxford. Moreover it was an age of trans- 
lations, including translauons of the Bible. Parts were extant in 
French from early in the fourteenth century, and a new translauon 
of the whole Bible from Latin into French was being made be- 
tween 2398 and 1407 at the expense of the Duke of Orleans, there 
were transbtions in Catalan and Casuhan before 1300, though the 
Catalan translation was suppressed as early as 1266 by decree of the 
King of Aragon, and the Castilian version which had been made 
on the order of Alhsnso the Wise m 1269 was driven out of use by 
the church authorities. There is, however, a copy still m the Esconal. 
In 1432 Don Luiz Gonzales, Master of the Order of Calatrava, en- 
gaged a learned Jew to translate the Old Testament anew into Cas- 
tilian, on the ground that tlic old Spanish was now antiquated and 
obscure. This work was finished m 1430 There were also German 
' Bohemian versions.'* Wyclif says, “The worthy realm of France, 

' ^ all lettings, hath translated the Bible and the Gos- 
witli all other true sentences of doctors, out of Latin into 
i^rcnch. Why should not English men do so?” 

Just who made these translauons into English, the part taken by 
Wyclif, and the origin of other contemporary translations have long 
been matters of erudite discussion, but certain it is that they be- 
came common by 1400. One hundred and seventy manuscripts of 
various portions of the Bible in English, all dating from the four- 
teenth century, have survived official destruction and the casual 
ravages of time Some of these arc finely written and handsomely 
bound, books lliat might have befitted nobles or those knights of 
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whom Wyclif says that they “have wille to rede in Englische the 
gospel of Cristis lyf.” Others are small and rough, such as might 
well have belonged to poor men. Queen Anne had a copy of the 
four gospels in English which she submitted to Archbishop Arundel, 
who assured her that they were correcdy translated. Another hand- 
somely illuminated copy was in 1397 in the possession of the Duke 
of Gloucester, and still another is among the books once belonging 
to “Good Duke Humphrey.”^^ 

There was no heresy in the Wyclifite translation of the Bible, but 
from that vast repository of story and teaching, from its record of 
personal experience and its prophecy of future reward and pun- 
ishment, from its poetry and spiritual appeal, the unguided reader 
or the reader guided only by such inspiration as his own needs, 
desires and aspirations provided, was sure to draw doctrines different 
from those the official church prescribed. The Bible has never been 
put into the hands of common men without awakening not only 
devotion but much divergence of opinion and often bizarre indi- 
vidual interpretation. For good or ill, after about 1380, the Bible 
was in the hands of the people and so it remained for more than a 
generation, notwithstanding the disapproval and the efforts of the 
bishops and the more conservative clergy. “This Master Wyclif trans- 
lated from the Latin into the tongue of the Angles (not of the 
angels) the gospel which Christ intrusted to the clergy and learned 
men of the church in order that they might gently minister it to the 
laity and to the weak, according to the exigencies of the times and 
the need and mental hunger of each one. Thus to the laity and even 
to such women as can read this was made more open than formerly 
it had been, even to such of the clergy as were well educated and 
of great understanding. Thus the evangelical pearls have been 
scattered abroad and trampled by the swine.”^® 

The result desired by Wyclif and dreaded by most churchmen 
followed. Over and over again when heretics were prosecuted it was 
part of the charge that they were found to have copies of the Eng- 

Wylie, op. cit., II, 34; J. H. Penniman, A Book about the English Bible (New, 
York, 1920), 336-43; Capes, English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
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lish Bible m their possession Long afterward the denouncers of a 
certain Richard Hunne, who was burnt for heresy, said of him 
‘ There lay his English Bible open and some other works of his, 
that every man might see the places noted with his own hand” 
Ralph Mungyn, who was in trouble m 1428 for criticizing the pope 
for indulging in unchristian warfare was found to have had the 
gospels of Wyclif in his possession for twelve years A parish priest 
in Sussex, who was suspected of heresy and brought up for trial 
before the bishop, confessed that he had the gospels in English and 
some other books of Wyclif A group of heretics were known as 
" Bible men ” There emerged many of those deviations from tradi 
tional doctrine that naturally follow a literal interpretation One 
man insisted that the seventh day, not the first, must be kept as the 
sabbath, another that pork must not be eaten, another that it is 
wicked to take oaths, another that imprisonment for debt is for 
bidden m the Bible Some were so btcral as to object to capital 
punishment and to war Reading the Bible m the vernacular did not 
necessarily produce heresy, but it did stimulate independent thought 
and thus superseded one of the mam functions of the church, the 
guidance of the rebgious life of the laity 
Notwithstanding the number of men of good family who were 
Lollards, the great mass of religious dissent m England was among 
the lower clergy and the common people The leavening effect of the 
Scriptures in their own language, the preaching and teaching of 
Wyclif himself and of the “poor priests” and the receptive mood of 
the nation earned Lollardy far afield The Lollard meets us at every 
turn In a chapel just outside the town gates of Leicester crowds 
gathered to listen to the preaching of a heretical priest named Swyn 
derby When he was forbidden by the bishop to preach m any 
church or chapel m the diocese he chose as his pulpit a pile of miU 
stones set up for sale by the roadside and declared his intention of 
preaching there, "so long as he had the goodwill of the people ” 
Some were fanatical or eccentric, some impious A certain Wilt 
shire knight, Sir Lawrence St Martin, when handed the consecrated 
wafer rose from his knees, took it home with him, broke it into 
three pieces and ate one with oysters, one with onions and one with 
wine, to show that it was no different from ordinary bread Another 
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split up an image of St. Catherine for firewood to boil his cabbage. 
A woman in London set up a private altar in her house, dressed 
her daughter as a priest and travestied the mass. In Salisbury some 
of the lower clergy ordained colleagues to the priesthood. On the 
other hand a knight, Sir Cornelius Clowne, long a disbeliever in 
transubstantiation, was converted by seeing the word “Jesus” in 
bloody outline on the whiteness of the communion wafer as the 
priest dropped it into the cup.^® 

So a knight, a priest or chaplain here and there, a poor mechanic, 
a weaver, a tailor, a woman, is named in the contemporary records 
as instance, as illustration or as culprit in a trial. We hear of crowds 
coming, after persecution had begun, to kiss the ground where those 
they considered martyrs were burned and to carry off their ashes as 
relics. So the Lollard appears as a familiar character in the poetry 
and prose of the time; such as Chaucer’s parson who objects to the 
host’s profanity and is jestingly called a Lollard, or the “Master Lol- 
lard” of the Townley Plays. 

ni. THE SUPPRESSION OF ENGLISH LOLLARDY 

The best measure of the extent and seriousness of the Lollard re- 
bellion against the official church is the time and effort required by 
church and state to put it down. It took thirty years to reduce Lol- 
lardy to unimportance and a full half-century to drive it into com- 
plete obscurity. This struggle, although full of dramatic incident, 
need not be told in detail here. This chapter is engaged with the 
failures, not with the successes, of the medieval church, or perhaps, 
more fairly, with the ruinous cost of such successes as she won. The 
crushing out of Lollardy was one of these successes, but the price of 
it was increased dependence of the church on the civil government, 
the substitution, in many cases, of cold conformity for warm piety, 
of a submissive but stagnant Oxford for one full of life and inde- 
pendent thought. 

In extirpating heresy the church received indispensable support 
from three successive kings, Richard II, Henry IV and Henry V, 
and from the majority in Parliament. Royal ordinances and parlia- 

“ Knighton, Chronicon, II, 163-4; Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicatta, I, 4S0-1; 
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mcntary statutes succeeded one another in 1382, 1395, 1401, 1406, 
1414 The great Lollard statute of 1401 ‘ for the burning of hereucs,” 
introduced and pushed through Parliament by the clergy, required 
sheriffs and other local officers to receive heretics after their con- 
viction in a church court “and them before the people m a high place 
cause to be burnt, that such pumshment may strike fear into the 
minds of others 

Thus the theory that churchmen should possess control over the 
faith and religious practices of the people, and that the civil govern- 
ment should support them in their powers, even to the infliction of 
the death penalty, was introduced into English law and remained a 
weapon m the hands of the church authorities for a century and a 
half Henry IV’s approval of this smtute, the connivance of Prince 
Henry with the burning of Sawtrey, and, after he became king, with 
the prosecution for heresy of his old friend and companion in arms 
Sir John Oldcastle, are only the most striking indications of the 
aggressive orthodoxy of the crown 

The actual suppression of LoUardy was, however, the work of the 
organized church The Peasants' Rebellion of 1381 had helped to 
stem the tide of heresy by budding up a dike of reacuon Religious 
and social disaffection were closely intertwined and a conservative 
fear of further violence showed itself in varied action against any 
deviation from accustomed ways m aihcr church or state The 
death m the insurrection of Archbishop Sudbury, a man of the 
people and perhaps not himself unsympathetic with the ideas of 
Wyciif, brought into the archbishop's chair Courtenay and after 
him Arundel, both members of noble families and both determined 
upholders of authority Vigorous action was brought to bear by the 
archbishop, the provincial and diocesan councils, and the bishops 
of London, Hereford and Salisbury upon all who were disobedient 
to authority Statements of orthodox doctrine and rules for securing 
conformity were drawn up m 1382, 1396, 1407, and 1409 m succes 
sive meetings of the clergy and these were enforced by the church 
courts After the statutes against heretics were passed, the church- 
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men had the assistance o£ sheriffs and other officers. Oxford was 
with much difficulty and after long conflict reduced to submission.^® 
It is a curious fact that the first generation of the Lollards in al- 
most all cases recanted. There was no Inquisition in England, nor 
was torture a part of English court procedure, civil or ecclesiastical, 
but so strong was the tradition of authority, so complete the control 
of the organized church over all forms of religious and intellectual 
Hfe, so overwhelming the sense of powerlessness of the unsupported 
individual standing alone before the representatives of universal 
ecclesiastical authority, that, when brought before such a forum, 
offenders almost uniformly succumbed, signed recantations of their 
former beliefs and performed such penance as was imposed upon 
them. It was not till years had passed and heresy had become more 
familiar in England that men became more firm and furnished 
new contingents to “the noble army of the martyrs.”^^ 

When once courage was gained and when once the fires provided 
for by the statute of 1401 were lighted the list of those who endured 
to the end began to lengthen. There was Badby, the tailor of 
Evesham; White, the relapsed heretic, and the two priests of Nor- 
wich (Norwich was always a restless city) ; “A ribald tiler . . . who 
despised the seven sacraments” and Richard Wych, a clergyman, 
who like several other clerics was burnt on Tower Hill. So some 
fifty or more came to their end at the stake or, when treason was 
combined with heresy, as in the case of Sir John Oldcastle, on the 
gallows. Many even yet recanted. The church wanted above all 
things obedience, acknowledgment of its authority, and therefore 
was willing to make large offers of mercy. After a certain heretic 
had been burned to death at the stake in Norwich, 120 Lollards in 
the diocese recanted on being offered mild penance. Men and 
women, stripped to their shirts, carrying fagots or candles as penance 
for holding heretical beliefs, were a common sight before St. Paul’s 
or in the market-places of Leicester or Bristol.^® 

Gradually the long struggle of the church was successful; the 
purging of the university was achieved, the books of Wyclif were 

“ Capes, The English Chnrch in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth. Centuries, 141-4, 149, 
iSi, IS7. 169. chap. ix. 

“ E. P. Cheyney, “The Recantations of the Early Lollards,” American Historical 
Review, IV (1909), 433-38. 

“Capes, op. cit., 145-9; Wylie, England under Henry IV, III, 433-49. 
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burned m the market place o£ Oxford, the silencing of wandering 
preachers was accomplished, the crushing of Lollardy as a poliucal 
danger was completed with the execution of Oldcastle in 1417 The 
tide of heresy ebbed to a low level. Viewing the long procession of 
these rebelhous spirits as they appear in the contemporary chron- 
icles, as they pass through the pages of Foxe or as their trials and 
behefs are more critically discussed in the pages of modern writers, 
one IS struck with the hunger of a multitude of souls for something 
which the church was not givmg them Amid all the contentious- 
ness of fanaucism, all the crude and ignorant mterpretauon of the 
Scriptures, all the impatience of the heavy hand of authority, there 
was a longing for spiritual satis^ction The period was one of rest- 
lessness, of criucism, of insurgency against fixed conditions Just as 
the serfs wanted freedom, just as the man of the middle class 
grasped at the share m the government of town or nauon that guar- 
anteed protecuon to his interests and gave scope to his enterprise, 
just as the soldier and the traveler sought adventure so the pious 
soul wanted to seek out its own salvauon For this desire the church 
had litde sympathy or guidance Obedience to its authority, accept- 
ance of Its teaching, satisfaction with its sacraments, material sup- 
port of Its members, such were its offerings and its claims 
The Lollard rebellion against these ideals gradually died out or 
became obscured and by the middle of ihe fifteenth century, the 
end of our period, it was quite insignificant If there was dissent, it 
was silent If “WycIiFs Wicket,” The Lanterne of Light,” ‘ The 
Booke of the New Law,” or the Scriptures m English were read, they 
were read m secret The church had her way, heresy all but disap 
peared from, among clergy and people alike But the victory of the 
church was a pyrrhic victory As already remarked, the rehgious zeal 
which might have inspired it with new life was lost to it, and there 
remained only a lethargic willingness on the part of the church 
and the people to accept whatever form of religion their rulers 
presented to them The political support on which the church had 
rehed for success against the Lollards had in due time to be paid 
for m the com of ecclesiastical submission to royal supremacy It was 
two and a half centuries afterward that Milton declared, ‘Had it not 
bin the obstinat perverseness of our prclats against the divine and 
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admirable spirit of Wicklef, to suppresse him as a schismatic and in- 
novator . . . the glory of reforming all our neighbors had bin com* 
pleatly ours.”“^ 


IV. THE RELIGIOUS AWAKENING OF BOHEMIA 

English Lollardy did not die with its submergence in England; 
it reappeared in Bohemia. That country offered at the time a pe- 
culiarly receptive soil. It was, in the first place, experiencing a vig- 
orous awakening of national feeling. A Slavic nation extending 
like a great wedge into the Teutonic centre of Europe, it had long 
submitted to the pervasive influence of the more aggressive, more 
commercial and more cultured Germans who made their way in as 
ecclesiastics, colonists, merchants and officials, controlling state, 
church, learning and economic life. 

From the middle of the fourteenth century the tide turned. 
Charles IV, king and emperor, who ruled in Bohemia from 1333 
in 1378, notwithstanding his German name and origin, was a son 
and grandson of Bohemian kings and encouraged Bohemian na- 
tionality in every practicable way. He planned to make Prague a 
great European capital and to a large extent he succeeded. The Bo- 
hemian nobles were encouraged to follow local customs and respect 
national tradition. The Czech language was given, like other 
vernacular tongues of the period, more extended recognition and 
usage. Collections of laws and customs were issued in the native 
language, and works of literature and science appeared in national 
dress. It was the golden age of Bohemia. In 1344 the bishopric of 
Prague was separated from the province of Mainz and became an 
independent archdiocese, over which a succession of vigorous metro- 
politans held sway. In 1348 a university was established on the model 
of Paris, Oxford and Bologna; it not only became a centre of the 
national movement but rivalled the older institutions in numbers, 
learning and attraction to foreign students."” 

Accompanying this national revival was a movement for ecclesi- 
astical and moral reform. The churches received the doubtful ad- 

^Arcopagitica, pub. Nov. 1644. Works of John Milton (London, 1867), IV, 436. 

^ Count F. H. von Lutzow, Bohemia, an Historical Sketch (first edition, 1896; Every- 
man Library, London, jgog), a popular work by a learned historian; Gerald G. Walsh, 
The Emperor Charles IV (New York, 1924), chap, iii 
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vantage o£ numerous grants of land and bequests from the crown 
and nobles. Ecclesiastics of local birth, though often of foreign 
training, were placed at the head of the local churches, and new 
sets of rules of a reformatory nature were issued. This religious re- 
vival was spread by popular preaching. In the generation overlap- 
ping that of Wyclif, just as he and his followers preached evangeli- 
cal sermons at Oxford, in London and throughout England, so a 
succession of famous Bohemian preachers — Conrad of Waldhausen, 
Milicz of Kremsier, Albert Ranconis, Thomas of Stitny, Mathias of 
Janov, John of Stekno, John Hus and others—prcached in the 
churches of Prague and other Bohemian towns and in country 
parishes. Just as the English preachers used Latin or English ac- 
cording to the character of their congregations, so the Bohemian 
preachers spoke in Latin, in German or m Czech, as their audiences 
required. Some of their sermons were collected and published as 
models and material for young preachers, much as were Wyclif’s 
tracts and homilies.'* 

This movement was independent of the established church. At 
Prague two men of means, a merchant named Kreuz and a knight, 
John of Muhlheim, in 1391 erected and endowed Bethlehem Chapel, 
a place for public preaching independent of the cathedral or of any 
parish church. The endowment provided for a chaplain, who should 
always be a secular clergyman and should preach to the people in the 
Czech language on all Sundays and holydays. It was a product of 
the national movement and of popular piety.** 

In all this there was no heresy. The popular preachers were or at 
least intended to be entirely orthodox, and in the few cases when 
the soundness of their teaching was questioned, they, like the early 
English Lollards, yielded to authority. Indeed, the repression o( 
heresy was stated to be one of the special objects of the new stat- 
utes issued by the archbishop and was urged in the instructions to 

r . • eat Hussite «n Bolieme," Rrvue 

, ■ , , ■ • Its Ongiaes du Mouvement Hussite en 

. ’ . . »- • . . cm (1910). t s«- 

I. , , ' • • q ' ^e. 1845)1 Band III, Abfb. i. t6o 330. 

• 3it fervent nationalism. As an antidote 
^ ■ ■ . I accounts of A. Bacbmano, Getchtekte 

B 5 hmens (two volumes, Gotha, 1899-1905), written as a reply to Palacky, and the more 
readable but even more hostile narrative of Berthold BrrthoU, Gtsehtchtt Bokment (two 
volumes, Reichenbers, 1921 1933). 
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young clergymen. The heresy they had naind was doubtless the 
teaching of the Waldenses which, as it '^as rooted out iti France, 
had spread eastward and was now Bohemia, Moravia 

and Poland. 

Nevertheless the revivalists were strics- tnoralists and did not hesi- 
tate to blame the lives of the clergy as '^<-'11 as of the laity, even of 
those in high places. Ihey were, hesitir^* devoted to the Bible and 
treated it constantly as the principal if| source of reli- 

gious teaching. “From youth up I hav^ loved the Bible and called 
it my friend and britle, the very moihc*^ affection, of knowl- 
edge, of fear and blessed hope,” writes Janov. He wrote, 

somewhere between 13S0 and 1382, New and Old 

Testament, which declared as positively Wyclif ever did that the 
Bible alone is the standard of faith. ;Familiar reformed doctrines 
projxiumled by Mathias — that salvatio*^ alone; that it is 

belief in Christ, not baptism or confiri**^''^^^*^> makes the Chris- 
tian; that ceremonies, pilgrimages, veneration of relics and 
images only serve to turn the mind aj''*')' more spiritual wor- 
ship-these can have been overlooked .cjiurcli authorities 

only because they appear solely in hip Latin writings and no con- 
spicuous effort was made by him to them among the [)eopIc. 

Thomas of Siitny, hov.ever, wrote i^ hinguage of the people 
tracts repealing criticism of churchme^^F appealing for more spiritual 
religion based on a study of the Scrip|^*^^^‘^» speaking with scant 
respect of ceremonies and of the inu-tvention of the priest. 

The Bible, or at least the GospelsP^d the Psalter, were already 
known among the people. Before ilf fourteenth century was over 
they had the whole Bible in their owP Lnguage. There was an anti- 
quated Czech version dating from early times, but a more 

modern translation was known to Ero^Lh scholars about 1388; the 
copy of the Gospels in Bohemian, G^-'^^uian and Latin possessed by 
Queen Anne about the same date hu® ^tLcady been referred to. The 
popularity of the Bible in the vernal'd^ir is shown by the existence 
of some thirty-three manuscripts of ^^0 whole Bible in Czech, and 
twenty-two additional manuscripts 0/ New Testament, all dating 
from a period before the invention o^ printing. 

What would have been the course* of development of this popular 
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revival, already verging on heresy, if it had remained a purely nauve 
movement, cannot now be known, for it was soon subjected to a 
powerful impulse coming from abroad. This was the influence of 
English Lollardy. There were several bonds that bound the two 
countries together at this time. In 1381 Anne of Bohemia, daughter 
of Charles IV and sister of Wenzel and Sigismund, successive kings 
of Bohemia, came to England as the wife of Richard II and hved 
there till 1394 Bohemians came in her train, and embassies passed to 
and fro between the two countries. Henry of Lancaster visited 
Prague in 1392 and later Sigismund visited England. 

The common interchange of students among the universities of 
Europe brought occasional English students to the new university 
of Prague and Bohemians to the old intellectual centre of Oxford 
The latter was made a regular practice by a foundation established 
by Adalbert Rancoms, a graduate of Prague and probably himself a 
former student at Oxford, long a lecturer at the university and dean 
of the cathedral at Prague In 1388 he made a will providing for 
the support of a certain number of Bohemian students devoting 
themselves to the liberal arts or theology at Pans or Oxford— a 
group of traveling fellowships An echo of the prevailing national- 
ism exists in the provision of the will that the holders must be 
Czechs on both father’s and mother’s side and that the administra- 
tors of the fund must also be Czechs living m Prague and from 
there remitting the money to students at Pans or Oxford 

Recipients of this fund may well have been the principal trans- 
mitters of the writings of Wychf to Bohemia There were m the 
last decade of the fourteenth century, perhaps in the time of Wychf 
himself, Bohemian students in England who became familiar with 
his teachings and writings Jerome was a student at Oxford in 1399 
who, impressed by Wychf’s learning and repute, copied at least two 
of his treatises and brought them back with him to Prague m 1401 
or 1402 There are still at Prague manuscripts of works of Wychf, 
with the names of their copyists, made in the little English village 
of Braybrooke m the year 1407. The national and religious revival 
in Bohemia and the prevailing tendency to criticize the church en- 
couraged the immediate spread of these writings It was said that 

• Tie w»U If printed itt Oextfrmchuche UtHketlunffen XVII, 
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ninety separate works of Wyclif were available there in many copies. 
A few years later they were so well known and so widely dissemi- 
nated that 200 manuscripts were collected and burned. Notwith- 
standing this and much other destruction numerous copies have 
survived to our own time.‘° 


V. JOHN HUS 

Many of the students and theologians at Prague acknowledged 
that their previous beliefs and judgments had been changed by the 
writings of the English master lately introduced, but of transcendent 
importance was the influence exercised by these writings on the 
scholar, writer and preacher John Hus or Husinec."^ Born in a re- 
mote part of Bohemia of humble parentage and raised amid hard- 
ships, he was attracted to the clerical life, as he himself admitted, 
by its greater ease; but he soon became, like Wyclif, a devoted uni- 
versity scholar. He worked his way through the University of 
Prague, graduated Master of Arts in 1396, began lecturing in 1398, 
and rose to be dean of the faculty of philosophy in 1401 and rector 
in 1403. He was also a canon of the cathedral and became confessor 
to the queen. But it was as a preacher that he exerted his greatest 
influence. Ordained a priest in 1400 he gained early popularity and 
was appointed chaplain of Bethlehem Chapel in 1402. The writings 
of Wyclif, at first those of a philosophical, then those of a theo- 
logical and still later those of a purely devotional nature, attracted 
him as soon as he came into contact with them. He began to quote 
from them, to praise and recommend them to his hearers, to argue 
from them and to use them as the basis of his religious teachings. 
He himself says of Wyclif in a letter to a critic, “I am drawn to him 
by his writings, by which he seeks to bring back all men to the law 
of Christ, and especially so the clergy, to the end that they may dis- 

s* Wylie, England under Henry IV, III, 4S0"S; G- von Lechlcr, Wyclif, II, 333-41; 
see also O. Odloiilik, “WycliS’s Influence on Central Europe,” Slavonic Review, VII 
(1929), 634-62. 

^The great standard biographies of Hus arc available only in Czech. They are dis- 
cussed at length by Joseph §usta, “Histoire de la Tchecoslovaquie,” Revue Historique, 
CL (1925), 67 ff., and CLXXII (1933), 88 ff. Franz Strunz, Johannes Huss, sein Lcben 
und seine Werke (Munich, 1927), is a brief compilation, with extracts from Hus’ 
writings and sermons. Jan Herben, Hus and His Followers (London, 1926), is a compe- 
tent popular sketch. 
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miss the splendor and glory o£ the world and with the apostles live 
after the life of Christ ' 

Hus, like his English master, lived in two separate but by no 
means completely disconnected spheres, that of university lecturer 
and controversialist and that of popular religious agitator. In both 
fields he obtained many adherents, but, considering the source from 
which so many of his ideas were derived, he quite naturally aroused 
much opposition among conservative clergymen In May 1403 two 
of his fellow canons of the cathedral handed in to the university 
a series of forty five points of Wychf’s teaching, which, as they 
pointed out, had already been declared heretical, and demanded that 
all lecturers m the university should be forbidden to teach or preach 
them This was agreed to by a slight majority of the masters and 
thus began a deep rift m the university, among the cathedral and 
city clergy and among the populace. Hussite or Wychfite doctrines 
soon spread through all classes and became in Prague and in much 
of Bohemia the prevailing belief of the community 

When the university, led chiefly by the German clement, took 
grounds against the new doctrine, local patriousm was brought to 
bear A split occurred, the Germans and most of the other foreigners 
left Prague, and the reform party came uppermost. The university 
became the patriotic centre of the nation, the great upholder of the 
new doctrines and thereby a patron of heresy ^ 

At the cathedral Hus was for some years regularly appointed 
to preach the semi-annual Latin sermon to the assembled clergy, but 
as he diverged more widely from accepted doctrine and became 
more outspoken in his criticism of the clergy, the archbishop and 
several of the canons turned against him. In 1409 they appealed to 
the pope for further powers to contend against heresy. The neces- 
sary bull soon came In accordance with its provisions the arch- 
bishop issued an order that all persons having copies of Wychf’s 
writings containing any of the forty five condemned aruclcs should 

*» See the remarkable sertes of parallel* m J Losertb, Hvu und Wycltf (new and 
aupnenled edition, Munich Joas) Loserth the great exponent of the theory of 
Wydif s influence which is nunitniaed by No otny and some though by no means all 
recent Czech writers See in addition to Sustas review articles K Krofta L’Aspect 
National et Socid du Mouvement Husaitc Le Monde Slav* V (toaS), aa« SJ 

» Crcightoa, The Papacy dnrtnfl the Reformotura, I, Book 11 , chaps ui t, gives step 
ty step the sequence of these events. Appen^cea no*, ti, 13 and 16 are of special 
value. 
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surrender them, and that all preaching in any place except the cathe- 
dral and the parish churches should cease. More than 200 manu- 
scripts, as has been said, were turned in and in July 1410 there was a 
holocaust of Wyclif’s books in the courtyard of the archbishop’s 
palace. While the cathedral bells were tolled and the cathedral 
clergy sang Te Deum, as if for a victory, the university, now purely 
Czech and largely Hussite, protested against the destruction. Hus 
and some others of the clergy appealed from the archbishop to the 
newly elected pope, John XXIII, and Hus continued to preach, not- 
withstanding the archbishop’s order, to thousands in Bethlehem 
Chapel. The pope, instead of accepting his appeal, ordered his ap- 
pearance for trial at Rome. Hus refused to go and a few days later 
the archbishop proclaimed his excommunication and that of all 
others who had disobeyed the orders of the church to bring in 
heretical books and cease unlicensed preaching. 

Riots and tumult spread through the city. In a sermon Hus defied 
the church authorities and appealed to the people. “I know not 
whether the pope who has just died, the one who has issued orders 
to burn the books of Master John Wyclif where many good things 
are to be found, is in heaven or in hell, but I have appealed against 
him. Will you support me?” His hearers in the church shouted 
their assent. Hus urged them to stand firm and not to fear ex- 
communication; “let us gird ourselves, and stand for the law of 
God after the example of the old covenant.” 

So through three years more, from 1410 to 1412, Prague and much 
of Bohemia were torn by religious conflict. King Wenzel at one 
time appealed to the pope and the archbishop to allow freedom of 
preaching and to release Hus from his excommunication, at an- 
other ordered the rebellious clergy to obey their superiors in the 
church. An interdict was laid upon the city, the cathedral treasures 
were taken to the castle for safe-keeping, and an attack was made 
on Bethlehem Chapel by a group of townsmen injured by the inter- 
dict. On the other hand the indulgences being sold to pay for Pope 
John’s crusade against the King of Naples, protector of his rival, 
aroused anew the opposition which the sale of indulgences has never 
failed to produce, stirred Hus to bitter attacks on the head of the 
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church, and gave occasion for riots in which students, led by Jerome, 
drove the pope’s messengers out of the city, piled the pardons on a 
cart, carried them through the streets and then burned them in the 
marketplace In July 1412 three young men were tried and be- 
headed in the city ditch for sharing in these nots and shouting in a 
church that the indulgences were lies and the pope a liar. But the 
crowd hailed them as martyrs 

There is a threat of rebelhon in all heresy where the state and the 
church are closely united, as had been seen in the case of the Al- 
bigensians in France and even in the plots of Sir John Oldcastle in 
England In Bohemia force was in evidence both above and below 
from the very beginnings of the Hussite movement, which was now 
fast entering upon a phase of more material struggle than could be 
confined to umversity lecture halls, pulpits, church courts or even oc- 
casional riots in the streets The pope’s emissaries appealed to the 
populace of Prague to raze Bethlehem Chapel as a mere nest of 
hereucs, while Hus talked of unsheathing the sword, and his congre- 
gations threatened bloodshed if they were interfered with 

Ring Wenzel himself was troubled at the fast spreading waves of 
turbulence and appealed to Hus to suspend his preaching m the city 
As Wychf at the request of convocation had left Oxford to avoid 
conflict thirty years before, so Hus left Prague about Christmas, 1412, 
and took up his residence at the casde of a friendly nobleman some 
distance in the country Here and m other retreats, busily writing 
books, pamphlets, letters of appeal to his people at Bethlehem Chapel 
and to the university, and occasionally preaching in the villages, he 
remained while his doctrines were t^ing deeper and deeper root 
through the country until in 1414 he was summoned to appear at 
the council of Constance 

VI HUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE 

The gathering of the council and its work in settlement of the 
schism has been already described It entered early upon its second 
task, the definition and, as it hoped, the extirpation of heresy Its 
efforts centered upon the teachings of Wyclif and Hus All earlier 
disputes concerning heresy were forgotten m the recency and extent 
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o£ these and their danger to the authority of the church. A definitive 
decision had to be reached.^” 

Soon after the opening of the council two successive commissions 
were appointed to consider extracts from the writings of Wyclif 
placed before them. These were the forty-five articles that had been 
recently presented by the conservative party at Prague, and some 200 
sent by the party now in control of the University of Oxford. They 
were prompdy condemned as heretical by both commissions and 
then by the whole council. All the writings of Wyclif were or- 
dered to be destroyed wherever found; his body was to be dug 
up and cast out from consecrated ground. Manuscripts of Wyclif 
had already been burned at Oxford, Prague and Rome and there 
was some further destruction as a result of the orders of the coun- 
cil; but there were enough left to serve as material for devotion 
and contention at the time, and for reproduction and study by mod- 
ern scholars.^^ The sentence of desecration of his bodily remains 
was carried out twelve years later by the bishop of his diocese. 
There is no indication that these bitter attacks on his writings and 
on his remains served to diminish his influence or his reputation; 
so great has been the power of constituted authority over material 
things, so little over ideas. 

Hus had welcomed the emperor’s suggestion that he go to Con- 
stance, anticipaung an opportunity to show that his teachings had 
Biblical support and trusting in his skill as a controversialist to 
defend his views before a body less prejudiced against him than 
the cathedral clergy of Prague. Before his departure from Bohemia, 
however, he procured from the archbishop and the Inquisition tes- 
timony to his orthodoxy concerning transubstantiation, and also 
a safe-conduct from Emperor Sigismund. 

When he arrived at Constance on November 3, 1414, great num- 
bers of people received him affectionately, because of his reputa- 
tion for piety. The pope, too, showed him respect, in consideration 
of the favor he enjoyed with the emperor. For a few weeks his 

” C. J. von Hcfelc, Histoirc dcs Candles (French translation by H. Leclerq, Parifi 
1907-1921), VII, Pt. 2, 223-7. 

^ Sec T. Arnold, Select English Works of Wyclif (three volumes, Oxford, 1869* 
1871); F. D. Matthews, English Works of Wyclif hitherto unprinted (Early English 
Text Society, London, 1880); Wyclif's Latin Works (Wyclif Society, London, 1883- 
*913), thirty-two volumes. 
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lodgings were a centre of popular religious discussion. This was 
distast^ul to the pope and cardinals, whom his Bohemian opponents 
were busily surrmg up against him Late in November, dierefore, 
he was formally accused of heresy, arrested and placed in confine 
ment m a convent on a hitlc island m the lake, where he was 
treated with much rigor and interrogated on his rehgious views 
accordmg to the usual inquisitorial process At the same time a com' 
mission of the council examined witnesses and drew up a more 
defimte slalcment o£ the heretical views charged against him®* 

His friends and, after his arrival, the emperor protested against 
his imprisonment, but the pope supported the well established rule 
of the church, that a person charged with heresy lost all civil rights 
unul the charges were disproved Sigismund, perhaps overpersuaded 
by the authorities of the church, perhaps fearful of the dissolu 
tion of the council before its work was accomplished, perhaps 
yielding to his own hatred of heresy and vexation at the suffness 
of Hus under examination, to bis eternal discredit ceased to assert 
the validity of his safe<onduct and acquiesced in all later proceed* 
mgs against Hus 

Before these were taken, however, the reformer was kept m 
prison for seven months, much of the tune chained to a post, poorly 
fed, and under the charge of alien and disrespectful guards Eventu 
ally, on the demand of his friends, he was allowed to appear before 
the general council On his first appearance, June 5, 1415, the con 
fusion and intciiuptions were so great that the sitting had to be 
suspended For the next two days there was open discussion He 
acknowledged his admiration for Wych^ though disagreeing with 
him on Uansubstantiation His desire to discuss theological and 
legal questions was refused on the ground that there were definite 
charges against him which he must first recant or be held guilty 
of heresy He angered the emperor and the clergy alike by throwing 
doubt on the right of those in mortal sm to rule cither m state or 
m church, and introduced the unfamiliar concepuon of the church, 
held by Marsigho of Padua and Wychf, who regarded the church 
not as the body of ordained clergy, but as all those, whether clergy 
or laity, who were predesuned to salvauon Such opimons could 

*» Creighton Tht Papacy dunng th* Refomatum I 331 55 
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not be condoned by those holding authority, political or ecclesias- 
tical. Beliefs were rather recklessly charged against Hus that he de- 
clared he did not hold, and he tried hotly to argue that those which 
he did hold were not heretical. 

But the crucial question was not arguable. Was he or was he 
not willing to submit himself to the judgment of the church speak- 
ing through the council, the pope, the cardinals and other ecclesias- 
tical judges.? He still asserted his right to accept or not accept 
their judgment and was therefore, according to the theory of the 
church, necessarily condemned. No doubt was expressed of his per- 
sonal piety or his gifts of teaching and public preaching; no one 
questioned whether he was a man of deep learning and devout 
life; whether he was a beloved and helpful teacher of students at 
the university and a powerful influence for a good life among the 
people of Bohemia; whether he was a good shepherd of sheep 
wandering far afield. 

These questions were not raised at Constance. No doubt Hus was 
provocative, defiant and obstinate; no doubt his judges were over- 
bearing and contentious. He had all the pride of the theological 
controversialist; they represented ecclesiastical authority, the most 
arrogant of all forms of power. The only question was of obedience 
to the church, as represented by the clergy there present. When Hus 
refused this there was no alternative to condemnation. Strong 
pressure was brought to obtain his recantation; it had been re- 
ceived from others a hundred times in the past two generations. 
Various forms of abjuration were placed before him, but each 
of them offended either his reason or his conscience. After four 
weeks passed in negotiation, he was brought before the whole coun- 
cil assembled in the cathedral of Constance, formally declared guilty 
of heresy, deposed from the priesthood, divested of the robes and 
symbols of his standing as a clergyman, and a paper fool’s cap 
painted with devils put on his head. He was handed over to the 
secular power for punishment, with the usual specious avoidance 
by the church of responsibility for the infliction of the death penalty 
approved at that time by both canon and secular law. He was 
then led to the meadow outside the city walls where the monu- 
ment to his martyrdom now stands, and burned at the stake. He 
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died with serenity His ashes were gathered by his exccutcrs and 
thrown into the Rhine There should be no relics of the martyrdom 

Jerome, his follower and friend, the old Oxford and Prague 
student, the fiery missionary to Poland and Bohemia, a year later 
revoked the recantation he had at first made, declared that Hus was 
no heretic but a witness for the truth who had died a martyr. He 
was himself burned on the same spot^ Poggio Bracciolini, an 
Italian ecclesiastic attending the ojuncil, a devotee of the rising 
study of antiquity, wrote, charactcnsticaffy, to a friend in Italy that 
Hus and Jerome endured death “with as much firmness as any 
ancient philosopher 

It was not the stoicism of the philosopher nor even the patience 
with which a good man can accept a harsh and unjust punishment 
that made the victory of the Council of Constance over Hus and 
Jerome a barren one It was rather that they were representatives of 
a large and growing number of persons determined not to accept 
the authority of the Roman church They were a symbol of the 
increasing inability of that organization to retain its unity and to 
exercise such unquestioned dominion as it had onc^ but no longer, 
possessed 

We must follow the progress of that decline somewhat further, 
in two of Its forms, the Hussite wars and the effort to reform 
the church from within through a succession of general councils 
To neither of these need much space be given; the former was 
mainly a political and military struggle, the latter a chronicle of 
ineptitude and failure. 

Vll, THE HUSSITE WARS 

The news of the harsh treatment and execution of Hus roused 
Prague and all Bohemia not only to anger but to arms The execution 
of a Czech by a distant and alien body set fire to all the smolder- 
ing embers of nationality; the insistence of the council on rigorous 
orthodoxy as against any individual or national variation from the 
doctrines it laid down strengthened the Bohemian love of religious 
controversy and warmth of religious emouon. Above all, one of 

»HefeIe Hiftotre det C<me\lts VII Ft 2 40-8, *1583 298331, 396 

^ Orlvin Gratius, Faxtcttltt Reruat (LoikJob, 2690), I, 
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the most deeply loved and widely admired o£ national leaders in 
all history had been betrayed by his native sovereign and burned by 
foreign ecclesiastics. As a result, in September at a series of 
meetings in Prague 45a nobles and knights afiixcd their seals 
to a protest against the condemnation and execution of Hus, and 
more than half of them entered into a solemn covenant to upltold 
for the next six years their national religion and to resist any 
external attack upon it.‘^^ 

It was long, however, before any agreement could be reached 
as to what this religion was, how it diJTcrcd from that insisted ujxifi 
by the pope and the council, and which of the various groups in 
Bohemia should be able to impose its viesvs ujxm the otlicrs. After 
some five years of controversy, as a compromi.'c, there were formu- 
lated and widely accepted “llic Four Articles of Prague," {ur^viding 
for freedom of preaching, the giving of Knh bread and wiirc to 
the laity in the communion, the cxclusiuit of the clergy f.ofm civil 
office and the possession of property, and the punidurrcirt of l.tnh 
clergy and laity for moral offenses. In th.c trtc.unimc there Itad been 
bitter dissensions throughout the country; '.upjxntcr* of the pojc 
and council opposed Hussites, and the Hushtes tisenv ch.es split 
into two great divisions: Uiraopuists, the n'a vlcratc party, artd 
Taboriics, the extremists. There v.rxe v.5<ic-;-;c„d churcites 

and convents were attacked and bur:tc.i; pric-.t,., rr.r-n'.'. and lay- 
men were killed in tlic coralict; inwgev -u.d rchf. v.ctc i!r'.ir..>cd. 
King Wenzel wavered between Cr'.h'd'cs end I luv-ltcn ;\t t n.c time 
a papal legate was received a::d had nhree u'.ax hurr.ed at titc '-’.xkc 
for expressing view-s then almv:; imivcrcaily Ircld in the country; 
at another a wild crowd in Prague, 'ccking tire fcle.itc of tome 
Hussite leaders, stormed the city-hall .utd threw the cjiy councih'ers 
out of the windows to tle.r it eat h. 

When, in 1419' Y^^enzcl d.cJ, In* hrr,ther rtova 

of Bohemia as wdl aj emperor, came u, pragtic wish the ir.trm'w-u 
of restoring his ki.ngcorn to orthooh.xy anci or<ier. Pot the 
gates were shut against ;:;e hctra.cr r.f Hus; (ur Nt.senU'cr r- ."p"/ 
he was, v/ith nis German traonr, de/c..jcd hv Jv c: 


“ An accour.t ct tic-,- f ,• Oto-oX 
man Library, ' >' -"Vmi, - ■' 

1914), ^ neats, ltd:: t; Ut Cd-irr:: (i'-r.i, 
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subjects, mostly peasants, under the walls o£ the city. He was forced 
to flee and it was not till 1436, sixteen years later, that he entered 
his capital. 

There intervened the “Hussite wars,*' which troubled and devas- 
tated much of eastern and central Europe for almost twenty years.^® 
They were at once civil and foreign wars, hke the Hundred Years 
war in France, with the latter part of which they were contem- 
porary. They were also religious wars. Sigismund was early de- 
clared deposed by a section, of his subjects, but war broke out 
repeatedly between orthodox parties formed in his support and 
favoring a return to the church, and nationalist parties favoring 
a more or less independent religious policy The more octreme and 
warlike party, the Taboritcs, developed leaders of resourcefulness, 
native genius and continued energy. John Ziska, and after him 
Procop the Great, arc regularly listed among the world’s great gen- 
erals The armies they built up were fired with a fierce nauonal 
and religious enthusiasm.®’ At first they were almost purely Bo- 
hemian, but, as in most long war periods, they gradually drew m 
a large mercenary and alien clement and ultimately l^came an 
ever-victorious veteran professional army against w^ch few op- 
ponents could stand. The old, balf-barbanan eastern practice 
using their baggage wagons arranged in a circle or square as bul- 
warks was combined with the new use of field-cannon and hand- 
guns which defended these ramparts until a weaned and demoral- 
ized attacking army, repulsed, became stubble before the flame of 
their sorties The slaughter of the defeated armies, frequently but 
half hearted in the contest, was terrible. 

^Sometunc^ as during the civil wars between 1422 and 1426, the 
opponents were fellow-countrymen, but the campaigns were usually 
fought against invading bodies of so-called “crusaders” Five suc- 
cessive “crusades” were declared by the pope against the heretic 
natioN, These armies were usually made up of German feudal or 

**lhese confused conflicts can be best traced in Palacfcy, Gtsehtchfe von Bohmen, 
III, 1, 40731, ii Book TU 

»» It IS wortk noting tbat a recent biogiapfar of 2iska br Joseph Pclaf, Ztika a itM 
Dof» (three volumes, Prague, 1947 r9ao). **»<•* » overturti the idealiaed coaeeptmn of 
PaUcky Pekar regards the whoJe Hiasite wars as a national disaster for tbe Cieebi 
and regards ZisJa as « fanatic who {M-evented a reasonable compromise with the Em 
peror (see J Susta Jn tbe Rnmt Hiaonqt, CLXXII <>93l)» 88 ff ) 
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mercenary troops and led by German princes. Twice an English 
bishop-soldier, Cardinal Beaufort, brother of Edward IV, acted as 
one of the leaders against the Hussites, but twice the troops he 
helped to collect either dissolved before the Taborites or were 
diverted to meet more immediate needs in France. 

In the years that followed 1420 and, after a period of civil war 
in 1426 and 1427, successful defensive campaigns were fought, in 
which all invaders were driven out and all Bohemia was brought 
under the control of the native army and its leaders. Then in 1428 
there was a change. Tlic Hussites themselves became invaders, at 
first of Moravia, Silesia and Hungary, to the cast, then of Germany 
to the west. In destructive raids they reduced the regions through 
which they passed to despair and no power seemed able to with- 
stand them. In 1429 and 1430 they penetrated to the very heart of 
Germany and sent plundering bands far to the north into Saxony 
and to the west almost to within sight of the Rhine. Germany was 
evidently powerless against these invaders. The last attempt at a 
counter-attack was made in 1431 when a crusading force under 
Cardinal Cesarini and Frederick of tiohenzollern entered Bohemia. 
On August 14, near die city of Taus, they were met by Procop and 
the Hussite army, singing its battle hymn, “All ye warriors of 
God,” and driven back in helpless confusion and with great 
slaughter. 

These events were the occasion for a scries of successive stormy 
meetings of the German Reichstag from 1422 to 1434, in which at- 
tempts were made to introduce financial, military and constitu- 
tional reforms in Germany. Proposals were made in 1422 at Niirn- 
berg and in 1427 at Frankfurt to organize an imperial standing 
army supported by a permanent tax, as was done in France in 
1430, with the hope that it would withstand the Hussites; the in- 
vading Bohemians playing the same part in Germany as the invad- 
ing English did in France. But the forces of decentralization were 
too strong; the armies of Germany remained the same ill-organized 
and poorly paid bodies that had formerly fled from the Hussites. 
In 1429 a papal legate met them on their retreat at the frontier 
and in his anger tore the imperial standard down and trampled 
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It under foot but he was powerless to change the course of events. 
The proposed army reforms remained a dead letter. 

via. THE END OF THE COUNCILS 

The narrative of the Hussite wars now leads back to, as it had 
emerged from, a council of the church* for the Council of Basel, 
which met m July 1431, as provided for at the Council of Con- 
stance, came to the conclusion that negotiation with the hcreuc 
army and natiori was absolutely necessary, if peace in Europe and 
good order in the church were to be attained. Even the pope, 
Eugcnius IV, who m 1431 succeeded Marun V, feared the exten- 
sion given to Hussite doctrines by the military successes of the 
Bohemians. News of the beliefs of die Hussites had spread with the 
news of the wars to the far cooAnes of Europe, and the hope ex- 
pressed at Constance that all discussions on matters of doctrine 
would he silenced was evidently vain In many cities, especially 
m Germany, burgher governments were following the example of 
Prague, so far at least as to dnve out dommeenng church officials. 

The pope, the cardinals and the doctors of the church were there- 
fore ready to make concessions Sigismund had long been anxious 
to obtain fus rcstorauon, and the more moderate Hussites, includ- 
ing Procop, whose influence was great, desired peace for their 
country, so long a prey to warfare. When therefore m 1432 an 
invitation was sent from Basel to the Bohemians to send repre- 
sentatives to the council, It was tor the purpose of reaching a com- 
promise. The Four Articles of Prague were accepted as a basis of 
negotiation by both sides and guarantees of personal safety and 
free opportunity to argue their beliefs before the council were 
provided Eight Bohemian clergymen and seven nobles represent- 
ing the various Hussite factions appeared at Basel in January 1433; 
they were received, not as culpnts before their judges, as Hus and 
Jerome had been at Conswnce, but with courtesy and at least out- 
ward willingness to hear the defense of their doctrines 

While these discussions were m progress the internal troubles 
of Bohemia came to a crisis. A league for peace on any reasonable 
terms with the church and with the deposed king was formed 

* Hefele, Hutotre des Conctles, Vll, Ft. a, 71 S »i. 7SS 89 
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among the nobles and the more conservative clergy and citizens of 
Prague. At the same time the elements favoring democracy and 
the social equality that, as has been observed, ran through all the 
popular movements of the time, gathered strength for resistance. 
Military leaders on both sides were old officers of Ziska and Procop, 
and both bodies had the strength and the weakness of long exist- 
ing warfare. But the moderates were the more numerous and at 
the siege of Pilsen in 1433 and at a batde near Lipa in 1434, the 
remains of the old Taborite army were destroyed and Procop him- 
self killed.^'* A triangular negotiation between the Bohemian leaders, 
the king and the council resulted in the “Compacts of Prague,” 
signed in July 1436. So far as Sigismund was concerned, he agreed, 
as far as he was able, to protect Bohemians from external intrusion 
on their ecclesiastical semi-independence; archbishops and bishops 
of the Bohemian church should be elected by the Bohemian clergy; 
no foreigner should grant benefices in Bohemia or its dependent 
state, Moravia; nor should any natives of those countries be cited 
before a foreign tribunal. He received the oaths of fealty of the 
Bohemian nobles and at last entered Prague in state, August 1436. 

The religious concessions of the council were less extensive, 
though in their implications hardly less important. The old demand 
of the Hussites that the laity should receive both bread and wine 
in the communion was conceded to all Bohemians and Moravians 
who should ask for it; preaching was to be free to all duly author- 
ized, and the punishment of mortal sins was to be inflicted on all, 
clergy as well as laity. The right of holding property by the church 
was acknowledged and protected, but its administration was to be 
“according to the teaching of the Apostles and the Fathers,” what- 
ever that may have meant. It is evident that these vague terms 
saved the audiority of the church so far as to make the council 
willing to agree to them, but yielded enough to the moderate Hus- 
sites to satisfy them and to strengthen them for the contest in 
which they trampled out the resistance of the more radical party. 

The “compacts” seemed few and unimportant, and bore small 
proportion to the large liberties more radical reformers had claimed. 
But from the point of view of the power, authority and unity of 

®®F. Palacky, Geschichte von Bohmen, III, Hi, iSs-g. 
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the church they were o£ the greatest significance. Th^ were wrested 
not only from the pope but from the general church. They author- 
ized divergent practices among Christians as against the uniformity 
so constantly insisted on before by the church. They were not 
merely a denial to church authorities of excessive claims to rights 
of appointment and taxation, as were the Galilean liberties of France 
and ^e anti-papal legislation of England, but self-chosen and posi- 
tive rights, forced from a reluctant hierarchy. Above all they were 
the poor but genuine remains of a great popular revival of piety, 
morality and independent thinking in Bohemia and far-off England 
The council at Basel, with which the compacts of 1436 were signed, 
was the first assembly of importance that had met in obedience 
to the bull frequens, providing for regular meetings of a council 
every five years, decreed by the Council of Constance in 1417. It is 
true that in accordance with that requirement a council met in 
1423 at Pavia, which for political reasons was immediately removed 
to Siena, but it was scantily attended and after a few months of 
irregular sessions was dissolved without having accomplished much. 
The council at Basel lasted from 1431 widi varying activity and with 
many interruptions till 1449. There were long contests between the 
council and the pope as to their respective powers and much ap- 
peal to and interference by temporal rulers.*'^ 

Ultimately dissension between the council and Eugenius IV be- 
came so great that in 1437 he announced its transfer to Ferrara, 
later to Florence and in 1443 to Rome. A minority of the bishops 
and other attendants at Basel obeyed these summons and made up 
a small but obedient assembly. The majority of the attendants at 
the council at Basel, on the other hand, declared again that a gen- 
eral council of the church was superior in authority to die pope, 
refused to obey his summons, and continued to sit at Basel. In 
1438 they claimed to suspend Eugenius from the exercise of his 
papal functions, and a year later declared that his insistence on his 
superiority to a general coundl was heresy, excommunicated him 
and finally announced his deposition. They proceeded to elect a 
new pope, Felix V, who succeeded in obtaining die acknowledg- 

« S« Noel Valois, Le Pape ft le Coactfe. t4t8-t4So: La Cfise rtUgieute da XP* 
Siicle (two volumes, Paris, 1909), for a detailed narrative of the Councils of Pavia- 
Siena and Basel; alw P. Lazarus, Das Basler Konsil (Berlin, 19*^). 
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ment o£ some o£ the smaller, but o£ none o£ the more important 
countries of Europe, which continued to recognize Eugenius as 
pope. 

This condition, in which there were for a short time rival coun- 
cils and rival popes, bade fair to become another schism, but in 
1447 Eugenius died. The cardinals in the council at Rome elected 
a new pope Nicholas V. In 1449 the Basel council, having in the 
meantime moved to Lausanne, secured the abdication of Felix and 
by agreement chose as pope the same Nicholas V. There was there- 
fore now but one pope; the rival council soon disappeared. On 
April 25, 1449, the Council of Basel-Lausanne finally dissolved it- 
self; the council Basel-Ferrara-Florence-Rome, weary of its long 
controversies, disintegrated and dissolved. 

At Basel in 1435, at Constantinople in 1437 and at Ferrara and 
Florence in 1438 and 1439 the principal object of interest was a 
series of attempts to unite the Greek Orthodox with the Roman 
Catholic church. This old division of Christendom seemed to de- 
mand reunion now that the Mohammedan Turks were pressing 
on the lands of the Greeks beyond their powers of resistance. In 
1438, after long negotiadons, a great embassy from the east, includ- 
ing the Greek Emperor, the Patriarch of Constantinople, twenty- 
two bishops of the eastern church and a great number of priests 
and laymen, arrived at Ferrara in a fleet hired by the pope and 
council from Venice. A vague formula of union was drawn up and 
accepted by both parties, but when it was announced in the east 
it was almost universally repudiated, and the division of Christen- 
dom remained much as it was before. As our period closes there 
was again but one pope, Nicholas V, who was ruling with such 
moral authority as remained to his office and such polidcal power 
as he could secure or preserve in the midst of the rising autocratic 
monarchies. No further council was called for more than a cen- 
tury. The “conciliar period” was over.^^ 

The general reformation “in head and members” which had been 
so constandy in the minds of the better men in the councils as 
one of the principal objects for which they were called, and which 
might have turned back the decline of the medieval church, had 

^^Valois, Le Pape et le Candle, I, 93-339; II, 344-31. 
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made so little progress and had been so reluctandy entered upon 
by the popes and the great body of the clergy that it left univcr* 
sally recognized abuses practically untouched. At Constance, at 
Siena, at Basel, measures had been adopted which promised im> 
provement in discipline and morals, but they were passed hal£> 
heartcdly and never enforced. Reform from within any organiza- 
tion, government or party has traditionally been difficult, and the 
history of the church during this period was a notable demonstra- 
tion of tius principle. So great are the vested interests in any in- 
stitution, so complicated the involvements, so incapable its members 
and beneficiaries of approaching its problems in a critical spirit, 
that usually only outside and often only hostile influences can im- 
prove it. So the medieval church failed to reform itself peacefully 
in the fifteenth century. To resist force, if that should be exerted 
for its reformation, it had far less strength in 1^50 than it had pos- 
sessed two hundred years before. 



Chapter Eight 

LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND ART 


Neither the church nor the political world, nor even economic 
conditions, changed so much during this period as did literary and 
artistic practices and standards. The roots of modern languages and 
hterature and of all forms of later art and intellectual interest lie 
deep in the soil of the middle ages, but their first flourishing and 
promise of fruitage was in these early centuries of modern times. 
The middle ages, however rich in things of the mind, were rela- 
tively stationary ages. The period with which we are dealing was, 
on the other hand, a period of great change. This change laid the 
literary and artistic basis of the modern world. 

The languages of Europe were taking on approximately their 
permanent form. All written production, except for certain pro- 
fessional purposes and among the learned few, came to be in the 
recognized vernacular of each country. Men began to write in the 
language in which they spoke when they spoke most carefully, 
and the written language characteristic of this period became the 
standard for all later times. These centuries gave birth to an abun- 
dant and varied literature in each of the European languages. 

The subjects and the fashions of literature and learning went 
through a somewhat similar change. As we have seen, there was 
during this period no cessation of scholastic interest or mystical 
thought, but the culture of Greece and Rome, the antithesis of 
scholasticism and mysticism, obtained a higher esteem; its literary 
survivals were more sought after and their contents more care- 
fully studied and more widely disseminated. Contemporary with 
these changes in language, literature and learning and in some ways 
parallel with them, were the beginnings of a new and rapid de- 
velopment in art. Lastly, an elusive but real alteration in the mental 
attitude of the more thoughtful classes, not unconnected with the 
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renewed study of the classics, but broader and more critical, be- 
came one of the characteristics of all later intellectual life. 

I. THE PREVALENCE OF LATIN AND FRENCH 

At the opening of this period Latin was still entrenched as the 
written language in the universmes, the church, law, government, 
diplomacy and records It was as natural to write in Latin as it was 
to speak in one's mother tongue. But Latin was not the only lan- 
guage preferred to the common language of the people. French 
too was almost an international language. Martino da Canale, an 
Italian scholar, about 1260, translate a Latin chronicle of Venice 
into French rather than Italian, “because the French language is 
current throughout the world and is more delightful to read and 
to hear than any other.” Brunetto Latini, Dante’s teacher, about 
1265, gave two reasons why he, an Italian, was writing his Tr^for 
m French; one reason was that he was then living in France; the 
other that the French language was “the most delectable and most 
familiar to all people” Dante himself spoke of it as being “an 
easier and pleasanter vulgar tongue” than any other of the ro- 
mance languages In the early fifteenth century French was spoken 
of by Christine dc Pisane as “the best known language in the 
whole world The book of Scr Marco Polo appeared first in dialec- 
tical French and its earliest translation was into a more familiar 
form of the same language 

We hear of minstrels at Bologna “singing of Roland and Oliver,” 
presumably in, French, and the frequency of Itahan baptismal names 
taken from the chansons de geste testifies to the popularity m Italy 
of the principal subjects of French literature. Through Savoy and 
Piedmont merchants, minstrels and pilgrims, on the way to Rome, 
using a language far superior to the native patois of those districts 
and meeting as yet no acknowledged form of Italian, spread the use 
of French far down into Italy At the other end of the peninsula, 
for at least a half century during the dominauon of the Angevin 
rulers, French was the official, mercantile and literary language of 
Naples 

» De Vulgan tloquentia Book i, ebap x F E. Bninot HutOift tft la tangue fran. 
cane (Pans igos )> I. 3SS-60 
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Carried on the waves of conquest to England, Naples and 
Flanders, taken by Crusaders to the east, spoken by merchants 
at inland fairs and along the western coasts of Europe, and spread 
with the repute of French chivalry among the knightly class in 
all countries, the innate merits of French, the interest of its litera- 
ture and the variety of its verse-forms made the use of it habitual 
throughout much of Europe. The early deposit of a deep stratum 
of French words and forms in the language of Germany and the 
transformation of many Gallic legends into Teutonic folklore are 
proofs of the early prevalence of the French language and of the 
familiarity with French epic poetry in the regions along the Rhine. 
Royal marriages, political alliances and constant trading intercourse 
carried it far to the east of that border region. We are told that 
the great lords of Germany had French teachers for their chil- 
dren, and that the ability to speak French was used even by Ger- 
man poets as a test of courtly training. Wolfram von Eschenbach 
in his Parsifal makes the chief of the pagans speak French. The 
Assises of Jerusalem and of Antioch were in French, and in the 
official documents of the Armenian neighbors of the Crusaders, 
French was used as a second language.^ 

II. THE RISE OF MODERN ENGLISH 

The rise of the respective native languages to national recogni- 
tion and to literary and official use therefore involved, in many 
cases, the deposition from their dominant position not only of Latin 
but of French. This was especially true of England, where the 
Norman and the Angevin conquests, the successive waves of 
French-speaking adventurers and the prevalent literary fashion had 
seemed to make it as likely that French as that English would 
ultimately predominate. But the use of English had never been 
abandoned by the mass of the people, and it was always under- 
stood and even spoken by many of those who more habitually 
used French. Gilbert Foliot, made Bishop of London in 1164, 
though of Norman descent, preached fluently in English as well 
as in French and Latin. The same was true of Abbot Samson 

“Adenet le Roi, Bete aux Grans Pies, 148-50, quoted in Brunot, op. cit., I, 359; 
Dulaurier, Documents armeniens, Recueil des histoires des Croisadcs, preface. 
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o£ Bury St. Edmunds about 1200, “but in the dialect o£ Norfolk, 
where he was born and bred” and half a century later o£ Bishop 
Grosseteste.® Stewards and baiUffs o£ manors, merchants frequent 
ing towns and fairs, monks and the lower clergy, children m mixed 
families, however aristocratn^ must have absorbed EngUsh from 
contiguity or from the requirements of their position It is not hard 
to pick up the essentials of another language by car and by fre 
quent contact, bilingualism is a familiar phenomenon Even the 
stream of native literature, though it had narrowed, had never 
dried up 

From the middle of the thurteenth century, however, the use 
of both written and conversational Enghsh rapidly increased It 
IS evident that for many purposes it was becoming necessary Al* 
though the Provisions of Oxford, wrested firom the King in 1258, 
were drawn up in Latin and French, when copies were sent to 
the shire courts to be read before the rural knights and freeholders, 
the letter accompanying them was in English* Evidences of the 
increasing familiarity with Enghsh of the king, ministers and upper 
classes, and of willingness to give it rccogmtion, became mote 
and more numerous When in 1257 Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
was elected emperor, one of the damns for his choice was his 
familiarity with English, whidi, in the view of the chronicler, 
“is similar m sound to German”* In 1295 Edward I appealed to 
the patriotism of bis subjects by charging the King of France 
with ‘ threatening to destroy Ac English language from fhe face 
of the earth ” When a representative of the king urged the Par- 
liament of 1337 to approve his invasion of France, he spoke in 
EngUsh “to Ae end that he might be better understood by all”* 

Certain privileges which the king had granted to London m the 
same decade were explained in EngUsh to the aty council m the 
guildhall by one of Ac aldermen, although he had himself writ- 
ten a legal treatise, Le Mirotr de Justices, m French In 1362, on 

•Walter Map De n«pu cvnaJ nw, I sd» Jocelio de Brakelonde ChronicU train* 
Ute<3 br E. CUrke (London, 1899) ja R. S SUTcnson Robrrt Groneieitt (London, 


J Ellis Tramactiont of the Pktlofogtnt Society i868 113s W W Skeat, 
i88o-Sr appendix vi M B Ogle Royal Lettere to Osfori (Oxlord, 189a), giTca a 

*»*Mat 5 iew Pans Chremea Majora in, 9S9 (RoUs Senes') 

•Froissart, Ckrontelet (edt br Kerryn de teMenioTc) II, 3^6. 
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the petitioa o£ the city of London, a statute was passed requiring 
all pleadings and judgments in all courts in England to be in the 
English tongue, since French “is much unknown in the said realm.”'^ 
In the same year and almost regularly thereafter Parliament was 
opened by the chancellor in an English speech. The parliamentary 
deposition of Richard II in 1399 and his renunciation were read 
in English as well as in Latin, “so that all might understand”; and 
Henry IV made his claim to the throne in English.® 

By the middle of the fourteenth century it is evident that Eng- 
lish was the native language of all classes. Students at the univer- 
sities and novices in the monasteries would break the rules by 
using English, when by the statutes they ought to have spoken 
Latin in their more formal converse and French in their leisure 
hours. Text-books in English for the study of French give the best 
testimony to the fact that young people of the upper and middle 
classes used English as their mother tongue, and soon after the 
middle of the century boys in the grammar schools construed their 
Latin by means of English, not of French.® 

Even catastrophe played its part in the change to English. When 
the Black Death left monasteries and vicarages empty, they were 
filled largely from below, from the classes that spoke English not 
French, and often read sadly little Latin. The rise of the middle 
classes to prosperity and political recognition, the rise of the lower 
classes to freedom, meant the rise of the English-speaking classes. 

But all this, or most of it, had to do with the spoken language. 
The progress of the written word was slower. French had come 
into use in records along with Latin early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and had eventually in the fourteenth come to predominate 
over it. There was therefore a triple contest between Latin, French 
and English. As a matter of fact, in records, the two former long 
survived. The statute that required the use of English in the courts 
was itself in French and provided that judgments should be em 
rolled in Latin. The statute book is a French record with occa- 

36 Edward III. Stat i c. is; Statutes of tlte Realm, I, 375; A. C. Baugh, History 
of the Bttgltsk Language (New York, 1935), 169, 182. 

® J. H. Wylie, History of England under Henry IV, I, 7-16. • 

• Ralph Higden, Polychronicon, translated by John of Trevisa in 1385. 
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sional lapses into Latm until well beyond the end o£ this period 
The Rolls o£ Parhament and the records of the king’s council 
are a curious jumble o£ French, Latin and Enghsh entries, with 
the last tending to preponderate by 1450 But the professional lore 
of the clerks doubtless induced them to keep the records in their 
own jargon— for legal French was httle else— long after it was 
understood by no one clsc^® 

In less official circles English made its way carher into docu- 
mentary use, though even here slowly In the early fifteenth cen 
tury private letters, wills, town and gild ordinances appeared 
occasionally in Enghsh The brewers of London, in ordering a trans- 
lation of their early statutes, said in 1422, ' Our mother tongue — 
that IS the English tongue — ^hath in modern days begun to be 
honorably enlarged and adorned and many of our craft of 
brewers have knowledge of writing and reading the said English 
tongue, but other languages, that is Laun and French, before these 
tunes used, they do not in any wise understand ’ 

The national language had by this time been "enlarged and 
adorned by a noble nauonal hterature The fourteenth century 
was indeed one of its greatest periods In the early part of that 
century the stream of native wnung m Enghsh and of transla 
tion from the Latin and French into Enghsh ran fuller and fuller, 
m Its later decades Wyclif and his companions were disscminat 
ing their vigorous English sermons, tracts and translations among 
the common people, the mysticism, the satire and the picturesque 
ness of the Vtnon of Pters Plowman were making it one of the 
most admired and most feequendy reproduced of Enghsh poems, 
before the century closed Chaucer was writing the Canterbury 
Tales in spirited Enghsh verse, the model for which, however, he 
found in a country far away from England By the middle of 
the fifteenth century the change was complete. England had a ver- 
nacular in use in every phase of her national life and literature 

» See F W Maitland The Anglo-Frenci Law Language (FAe Cambndg* Hiitory 
of Engluk Literature) I chap xx 

“ W Herbert Twelve Great L very Compan et of London (two volume* London 
i8jS- 7) I 106 see in add ton to tke Statutet of the Realm and tbe Rolle of Par 
Itamcnt *ucb town records as H T Bdey AfemomI* of London and London Life 

T6 1417 (London 1868) Marj Bateson Record* of the Borough of Leicetter (London 
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whose richness, flexibility and vigor have proved sufficient for all 
demands ever made upon it. 

The use of Latin declined even more rapidly than that of French. 
It continued to be the language of national chroniclers longer 
than in most countries, though the advance of city-life is reflected 
in a number of chronicles written by city men and largely occu- 
pied with city affairs, occasionally in French, but mostly in English. 
Ralph Higden’s popular general chronicle was also translated into 
English by John of Trevisa in the fourteenth century and the 
rhymed EngUsh chronicle of Robert of Brunne was written in 1338, 
as he says, 

“For tho that in this land wonn 
That the Latyn no Frankys conn.”^^ 

m. THE USE OF SPANISH IN RECORDS AND LITERATURE 

The parallelism aheady mentioned between the early constitu- 
tional development of England and Spain extended to the languages 
which record the early steps of that development. Just as there 
were unexpectedly early instances of representation of the middle 
classes in the cortes, so there are many official documents in the 
common speech of Castile scattered among those in the more 
customary Latin. The Treaty of Cabrera of 1206 between Leon 
and Castile was drawn up entirely in the common language. 

But the general change in written usage from Latin to the lan- 
guage of the people occurred during the reign of Alfonso X, “the 
Wise” (1252-1284), and was largely due to his personal influence. 
Soon after his accession he ordered that all public documents for- 
merly issued in Latin should in future be drawn up and published 
in the popular language. Thus the Castilian chancery used the 
vernacular in advance of all other countries of Europe. Latin was 
reserved for foreign correspondence, and even then Castilian was 
regularly used in letters to the King of Portugal and occasionally 
in communications to the rulers of England and Aragon.^® The 
first translation of the old Visigothic code from Latin into Castilian, 

^C. Gross, Sources and Literature of EngUsh History (second edition, London, 1915). 
Section 48; H. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (second edition, London, 19220, etc. 

^ E. S. Procter, The Castilian Chancery during the Reign of Alfonso X, in Oxford 
Essays in Mediaeval History, presented to H. E, Salter (Oxford, 1934), 105-6. 
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begun m the reign of his father, was completed m Alfonso's time 
His Mirror of Rights and Code Rayal were issued m Castilian m 
the earliest years of his reign, and his great digest of the laws, Los 
Siete Partidas ( ‘the Seven Divisions’ ), one of the greatest of all 
codes, worthy to stand alongside those of Justinian and Napoleon, 
was also drawn up in Casuhan and completed in 1265 

Popular chromcles and popular literature reflected the same royal 
influence The Gran Canqutsta de Ultramar^ a history of the 
Crusades brought down to the middle of Alfonso’s reign, the Gen 
eral Chronicle of Spain, the Chronicle of the Ctdy a prose parallel 
to the popular ballads that had grown up about that popular hero, 
and the translation of the Bible, previously referred to, all bore 
the impress of Alfonso’s authority and in some cases of his hand 

Even at this early date Spain experienced one of the greatest 
periods of her native hterature Fourtcenih<entury Spain resounded 
with ballads m the vernacular Hundreds, indeed thousands of 
poems, mostly by nameless authors, told and retold the stories of 
Alexander, Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers, and repeated the 
incidents of the long conflict with the Moors The influence of the 
Arabic language and literature is clearly recogmzable Moorish in 
adents are intermingled with Chrisuan ‘ Woe is me, Alhama ’ is 
the refrain of both a Castilian and a Moorish song Nor is it hard 
to recognize m the bold and defiant tone of Castihan poetry in 
the fourteenth century the same spirit that we have seen braving 
the king in the cones and carrying on feudal warfare against him 
in the field 

The fifteenth century did not produce in Castile so original and 
interesting a body of literature as the fourteenth Nevertheless the 
mass of allegories and sonnets that marked that century — 136 poets 
are named in one Cancionero — and the first Spamsh drama, writ 
ten in 1414> as well as the large body of chronicle literature and of 
legislative record, did much to make secure by the middle of that 
century the position of Castihan as the official and literary Ian 
guage of Spain 

IV FRENCH OF PARIS 

The emergence of French as the language of official usage, of 
chronicles and of a generally understood literature, while it be* 
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longs to the same period as the rise of the vernaculars of England 
and Spain, had marked characteristics of its own. It was a question 
not only of the use in writing of a language before only spoken, but 
of the choice of the language of one particular region in preference 
to all others. As late as the middle of the thirteenth century each 
neighborhood had its own well-marked dialect. Roger Bacon, 
traveling in France in 1260, remarked that the speech of the Nor- 
mans, the Picards and the Burgundians was so different that what 
was said quite properly in the language of one shocked the inhabi- 
tants of another.^"* The great distinction was of course that between 
the north and the south, the langtie d'oil and the langue d'oc. Even 
in Languedoc, Provencal and Limousin or Catalan must be dis- 
tinguished. In the north there were the Picard, Burgundian and Nor- 
man, to which Bacon refers, the Walloon, the dialect of Lorraine, 
the dialects of Franche Comte, of Champagne, of Anjou and, above 
all, that of the old duchy of France, of which Paris was the capital. 
These dialects were not merely patois. Some of them had their liter- 
ary as well as their spoken forms of the old romance common to the 
whole country. The troubadours had made Provengal famous be- 
fore Simon de Montfort, in his barbarous crusades in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, had trampled out both the heresies of the 
Albigenses and the whole civilization of the south. Both epic and 
lyric poetry, the romances of the Round Table and translations 
from the Latin, were familiar in the east and northeast; there were 
poems in the language of Artois and poetry in the Anglo-Norman 
dialect that existed on both sides of the Channel.^® 

But it was the language of Paris and its immediate vicinity that 
was destined to become, indeed already at the opening of this 
. period was well on its way to becoming, classical French. The dialect 
of that region had been raised to preeminence since the eleventh cen- 
tury by the presence there of the king and the court. Government 
documents were, of course, traditionally drawn up in Latin; the 
chancery was a direct descendant of the Roman imperial adminis- 
tration and to this day its language is permeated not only with Latin 

His word is horresdt. Opus Majus, III, 14. Sec for a detailed and scientific study 
of the origin and growth of the French language Ferdinand E. Brunot, Histoirc de la 
languc irangaise des origincs d igoo (Paris, 1905- ); this subject is discussed in vol. 

I. IS. 304-30. etc. 

“ Gaston Paris, LittSraturc frangaise au moyon dge (fifth, edition, Paris, 1914), intro- 
duction, pp. 6, 7- 
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forms but with Roman conceptions The earliest unquestioned m* 
stance of French being used for such purposes dates from 1254, 
when an acknowledgment of vassalage from the Duke of Brit 
tany, still lying duly scaled in the Archives, was drawn up in the 
French of Pans Scarcely later, in 1259, a treaty with the King of 
England, likewise in French of that form, was signed and still 
reposes in the English Record Office Its use became more and more 
frequent, until, m the fourteenth century, it equalled and before 
the end of that century predominated over Latin as the language 
of documentary use As the central government grew m activity, 
power and prestige, as the treasury and the chancery became more 
highly organized and poured forth a constantly increasing stream 
of royal letters and ordinances, the pressure exercised through its 
written instruments became overwhelmingly great and its exten- 
sion throughout the kingdom inevitable It was soon used for all 
official purposes in all parts of France, even in the south and in 
Navarre and Naples, when French dynasties ruled there By the 
middle of the fifteenth century only the records of the church, 
the voluminous correspondence with the popes, and an occasional 
exceptional treaty or ordinance were drawn up in Latin 

This official use only reflected the practice among the upper 
classes The court was a social and a literary quite as much as it 
was a political centre Pans, the principal residence of the king and 
his relatives, the gathering place of nobles and officials, the source 
^ '* patronage for authors, the location of the most famous um- 
versity of Europe — ^Paris had incomparable social and literary ad 
vantages The language of the court, that is to say the language of 
Pans, dignified by official us<^ polished by literary expression and 
spread by social influence, came to be recognized as French in 
a universal sense. Jean dc Meun, m his translation of Boethius 
about 1300, apologized for the crudity of his work on the ground 
that he was not born at Pans but spoke the language his mother 
taught him when she nursed him at Meun The trouvere Adcnet 
le Roi of Brabant declared that Queen Berte, daughter of the King 
of Hungary, spoke such good French that one would believe she 
was born at Saint Dems When a deaf and dumb man, cured of 

» A Giry Manuel dt Ditltmatmue (Parts i«94) 464 
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his infirmity by touching the remains of Saint Louis, began to 
speak, it was not in his native dialect of Burgundy, but in the 
correct French of Paris.^'^ 

France is remarkable for the early date, the varied interest and 
the wide dissemination of its chronicles in the native language. Not 
only the long narratives in verse of the twelfth century, such as 
the Brut and the Rotr, not only the three famous names in his- 
torical prose, Villehardouin, Joinville and Froissart, each of which 
illustrates a century, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth; not only 
the Grands Cbroniques, which give a semi-official contemporary 
record from 1274 well through the fifteenth century, but a long 
series of minor writers whose subject was the events of their own 
time gave vogue and familiarity to their national language. The 
great mass of early French literature, the chansons dc geste, the 
“songs of exploits,” the romances, the fabliaux, the lyric poetry, 
the miracle and mystery plays, the chronicles and above all the 
Roman de la Rose, the most popular poem of its age, were by 1450 
familiar everywhere in France and many of them in England, Italy, 
the Netherlands and Germany. 

V. DANTE AND THE ITALIAN VERNACULAR 

The rapid development, the beauty, the widespread influence of 
the Italian language, its achievements in literature and its accom- 
paniments in art, all tend to obscure its relatively late appearance as 
a recognized vernacular. Its adoption was no earlier, indeed it was 
rather later, than the languages of England, Spain and France. On 
the threshold of modern times, in this as in so many other aspects 
of life, stands the massive figure of Dante. In his essay De Vulgari 
Eloquentia (“Concerning the Common Speech”), written in Latin 
about 1305, he surveyed the various dialects of Italy and denied 
to all of them, even to Tuscan, the honor of being that “illustrious 
Italian vulgar tongue” in which the highest poetry should be 
composed by the worthiest writers/® Unfortunately he left his 
work and his argument incomplete, but already in the early part 

Brunot, op. cit., I, 229-30. 

^De Vulgari Eloquentia, translated by A. G. F. Howell (London, 1890), XIX, 22- 
43, 47. 
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o£ the thirteenth century a whole school of poets, the "Sicilians,” 
as they are called from their connection with the court of Frederick, 
King of Naples and Sicily, had written in a mixed but flexible Italian 
dialect Dante himself spoke in the ConvttQ of the Italian "precious 
mother tongue,” and condemned those who, to seem learned, used 
Provenfal or some other foreign speech. 

In his sonnets and canzont Dante had already written graceful 
poetry, and in the Vita Nuova (‘ The New Life ) good clear prose, 
in a language which, although possibly, as he claims, composite or 
selective, was in the mam the language of Tuscany Other poets, 
his friend Guido Cavalcanti, his early teacher. Brunette Launi, 
Guido GuimcclU of Bologna, Guittone of Arezzo, Jacopone of 
Todi, Cino of Pistoia, were all using Tuscan and were busy polish 
ing and purifying it into the dolcc sttl nuot/o, the “sweet new fashion” 
which soon came to be what all knew and admired as Italian 
The impress which Dante placed on this new language by his poetry 
was perhaps his greatest a^ievcment 

Except for this and for his influence m placing a high valua- 
tion upon poetry, and apart from the inescapable challenge of his 
greatness, there is little reason to consider Dante a forerunner of 
modern times In his ideas of rebgion, of the church, of the empire, 
of philosophy, he belongs rather with the age that was passing 
away than with that which was growing up about him When 
Henry VII came to Italy m 1310, Dante received him with eager 
letters of appeal for a rcstorauon of impccial powers, zad in the 
midst of a world of local princely despots he wrote his Latin 
essay on monarchy of the old world type He was a man of medieval 
learning, he knew such of the classics as were commonly known 
m his lime, he was familiar vnth the great scholasuc writers, and 
some things he had learned from Arabic scholars, but m the 
philosophic conflicts of his own ume, the groundwork of the future, 
he took little interest. He was harsh m his cnUcisms of the church, 
but was not a heretic Yet m his influence he stands, by common 

M See the early chapters ol Francesco de SarwUs Utslery of rioJwn ttierolnre (New 
York 193O a work wh ch although almost » century old, has had so «range a history 
and is so much a book ol ideas that tt has beta frequently reedited and transUted even 
in recent times 
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consent, as the first great figure in the new intellectual life o£ 
Italy.““ 

The events o£ his own life are familiar. Born in Florence in 
1265 of an old aristocradc but not wealthy family and exiled in 
1302 at the age of thirty-one as the result of a political feud, he 
wandered from one of the petty courts of the rising princely families 
of Italy to another, studied for a time at Bologna and perhaps at 
Paris, read, meditated, wrote. It is largely to this lonely career of 
a great spirit thrown back on itself, embittered by exile, haunted 
by poetic visions, that we owe the greatness and the distinction of 
his work. His character was sombre and remote, and his career was 
a tragedy. There is a certain loftiness in every expression that has 
come down to us from his lips or his pen. From the first line of 
the sonnet he wrote when he was eighteen years of age and had 
just been overwhelmed by the kind salutation of Beatrice Portinari, 
to the last lines of the Paradiso, written at Ravenna during the clos- 
ing years of his life and sent after his death to his early patron. 
Can Grande de la Scala, there is the same note of distinction, of 
elevation, of independent and original force. 

His contemporary and neighbor, the chronicler Giovanni Villani, 
says of him : “This man was a great scholar in almost every branch 
of learning, albeit he was a layman; he was a great poet and 
philosopher and a perfect rhetorician alike in prose and verse, a 
very noble orator in public speaking, supreme in rhyme, with the 
most polished and beauuful style which has ever been used in our 
language. . . . He wrote the Comedy, wherein in polished verse, 
and with great and subtle questions, moral, natural, astrological, 
philosophical and theological, with new and beautiful illustrations, 
comparisons and poetry he dealt and treated in one hundred chap- 
ters or songs of the existence and condition of Hell, Purgatory and 
Paradise, as loftily as it were possible to treat of them. . . . This 
Dante, because of his knowledge, was somewhat haughty and re- 
served and disdainful, and after the fashion of a philosopher, care- 

Among" recent books on Dante tbe following are outstanding: Paget Toynbee, Dante 
Alighieri, His Life and IVorks (fourth edition, London, 1910); C. H. Grandgent, Dante 
(New York, 1916); C. A. Dinsmore, Life of Dante Alighieri (Boston, 1919); K. Federn, 
Dante und seine Zeit (third edition, Stuttgart, 1931); K. Vossler, Medieval Culture; an 
Introduction to Dante and His Time (London, 1939). 
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less of graces and not easy m his converse with laymen, but be- 
cause of the lofty virtues and knowledge and worth of so great a 
citizen It seems fitting to confer lasung memory upon him in this 
our chronicle, although indeed his noble works left to us in writ 
ing arc the true testimony to him 

All his other work has been thrown into relative unimportance 
by the grandiose mass of the Dwtne Comedyy with its sublime sub 
jeet, Its complicated structure, its alternatively lovely and lurid 
images, its constant reference to living or recently living personali 
ucs—twenty two of them his own fellow Florentines— and its un- 
ending procession of strange thoughts, flexible verse and surprising 
rhymes All his work, Italian and Latin aJik^ received prompt 
rcoQgniUon from his fellow-countrymen We hear of blacksmiths 
and donkey-drivers chanting his verses as they went about their 
work, and reciting them so badly that the author belabored them 
for the injuries they inflicted upon his poetry. 

More than 500 manuscripts of the Dwtna Commedta sliU exist, 
and four commentaries on hts works appeared within a few years 
of hts death, one by his own ^it )awpo Scores of studies of parts 
or of the whole of his work were written before the invention of 
pnnung in 1450 Except for a short visit to Venice, he spent the 
last years of his life as a guest of the Da Polenta family at Ravenna 
and died there in his fifty-seventh year, September 14, 13x1 Yet 
he always remained a Florentine and would gladly have returned 
diere if his opponents, who had procured his exile and still re- 
mained in power, had permitted it. He says of himself, ‘ Since it 
was the pleasure of the citizens of die fairest and most renowned 
daughter of Rome, Florence, to cast me out from her sweet bosom, 
wherein I was born and brought up «> the crowning point of rny 
lifo, and wherein I long with all my heart, with thar good leave, 
to repose my weary spirit and to end the days allotted to me, wan- 
dering through almost every region to which our language teaches, 

I have gone about as it were a stranger and a beggar.”^ 

The particular saasfaction of a recall to his native city was de- 
nied to Dante, but fifty years after his death, seventy since his exile, 

a Giovanw VOUfll, Seltctioiu from tkf FlorvnUnt Chrontclts. translated by Roja E. 
Selfe (Wesimlnaterr 1S96), Book IX, p 13d 
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when his fame had long become a pride to his native city and 
his works had been copied and recopied, a group of citizens of 
Florence petitioned die signory to appoint a man “well trained in 
the book of Dante” to lecture on that book to all wishing to hear 
it. The lecturer was to hold his position for a year, to lecture on all 
days except holidays and to receive 100 gold florins. One Giovanni 
Boccaccio, then living at Certaldo, just outside Florence, who had 
known and imitated Dante’s work for fifty years, had made with 
his own hand a complete copy of the Divine Comedy as a present 
for his friend Petrarch and had written the first life of the great 
poet, was appointed to the position and gave his first lecture in 
the church of St. Stephen on October 23, 1373. Dante had in a cer- 
tain sense returned to Florence. 

Vl. BOCCACCIO AND THE DECAMERON 

Boccaccio took his lectures seriously, reading and commendng 
on the Comedia, stanza by stanza, in popular language but widi 
a great display of literary, scientific and philosophical learning. But 
he was already an old man, in poor health, and after a few months 
he suspended his lectures. He died two years later, in Decem- 
ber 1375. 

It was part of the inconsistency of the age that the great epic 
of the Christian world, with its sense of sin and of divine punish- 
ment, should have been reverently commented on by the portrayer 
of a world devoid of all religious sense, which knew nothing of 
guilt or penitence or divine retribution. For Boccaccio, for all his 
many-sidedness, was above all the compiler of the Decameron. He 
was by birth a Florentine, though, like so many of his fellow- 
citizens, long a wanderer.^ His father was a partner of the Bardi 
and was living in Paris when Giovanni was born, in 1313, of a 
nameless, presumably a French, mother. The boy was sent home 
to learn the reading, writing and bookkeeping necessary for his 
business career, and was then sent to Naples to get further training 
among the Florentine merchants there. 

He was an uninterested apprentice and business man and soon 

^ Sec G. Volpi, It Trecento (Milan, 1898), and E. Rodocanachi, Doccace: Poite, Con- 
tent, Moralistc, Homme Politique (Paris, 190S). The best single book on Boccaccio is 
Henri Hauvettc, Boccace, ^tude biographique et (ittiraire (Paris, 1914). 
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turned his attention, first to law, then to literature At Naples, at 
the rich, brilliant and cnbghtencd court of King Robert, he studied 
at the university, learned much of life and pursued his amour with 
Maria d’ Acquire, his “Fiamctta,” who filled the place in his poeuc 
mspirauon occupied for others by a Beatrice, a Laura, a Stella, a 
"Dark Lady of the Sonnets,'' or one of the other lady loves of 
troubadours and poets of all time.** It was to an Italy of poetry, 
literature and art, that Boccaccio turned from business It was char- 
acteristic of the Florenune spirit that, as an apprentice he read 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and himself wrote Latin verses, and it was 
typical of NeapoUtan life that he made friends with scholars in- 
terested in the classics and with courtiers reading French verse 

When the Bardi failed, m 1346, he returned to Florence There 
and m various other towns of Italy as well as at Avignon he sought 
a hvelihood, knowledge and adventure In middle life he settled 
down at Florence, became prosperous was elected a member of the 
governing council of the city, and divided the rest of his life between 
pubhc appointments and literary interests He earned a gift of 
money from the soaety of the Or San Michele of Florence to 
Dante's daughter, who was a nun at Ravenna, and he entered mto 
a life long friendship and correspondence with Petrarch He was 
lifted high in the estimation of his time by his Italian poems, col- 
lected in his Ninfde, Vtsione and Ftametta, as Dante had collected 
his m the Vita Nuova, by his scores of letters in pohshed Latin, 
exchanged with literary men, and by his compilations of classical, 
medieval and mythological lore, a form of writing cspcaally popular 
in a society not creative but hungry and thirsty for information and 
always fond of a story. 

The Decameron, wntten soon after he had returned to Florence, 
hetween 1350 and 1^54* these compilations, but it was a 

compilauon so skilfully constructed, so spirited, so witty, so inter- 
esting, so excellent in style, so many sided a reflection of its time, 
that It has remained, notwithstanding official condemnauon and un- 
official disapproval, one of the most widely read of the world's 
classics Its setting was felicitous The sombre details of the Black 

** An excellcnl picture o! the Neapolitan court is given in W GoeU Konig Robert von 
Ntapel iane Pmonliokiett und uin Verhaltneu turn Humanimns (Tubingen, ipto; 
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Death as, during eight months in 1348, it reduced the civilized life 
of Florence to barbarism, are lightly and swiftly sketched. Con- 
trasted with the horror of the city are the simple ease and luxury 
of the villas about Fiesole, where the four young women and three 
young men of the party had taken refuge from the epidemic. Their 
device of telling stories to while away the time, the detachment with 
which each of the tales is set out as a separate piece of literary art, 
and the clear-cut outlines of the stories reproduced from a dozen 
ages and countries are all so masterly as to defy criticism. 

It would be hard to conceive of a more complete contrast than 
that between the Decameron and the Divine Comedy. The stories of 
Boccaccio are purely pagan; the book includes no element of Chris- 
tianity except the barest of formalities — the story-tellers fast on Fri- 
days. It plays on all the strings of human nature except those that 
Dante commends. It has few or no examples of self-sacrifice, of 
spiritual religion or exalted patriotism. It is no wonder that the 
church early placed it on the Index expurgatorius and retained it 
there until in recent times its literary repute rescued it from that 
condemnation. 

On the other hand it deals with men and women such as, unfor- 
tunately, many of them really were and are. Within its sphere, 
and that rather a wide one, it was a true transcript of life. Its salacity 
has no doubt commended it to many readers of the grosser sort who 
have small capacity to recognize its literary charm. Boccaccio him- 
self in later life regretted its licentiousness, as Chaucer regretted the 
looseness of the Canterbury Tales; but prurience alone would not 
have given Boccaccio’s work so long and varied a life. It is its lit- 
erary skill, its accurate reflection of certain aspects of its time, its 
satire on life in all times, its appeal to the sense of humor of its 
readers, that have justified the scores of editions and translations 
in which it has appeared. 

VII. PETRARCH AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE CLASSICS 

The literary tone of Italian society and especially the classical in- 
terests of that society were, more largely than is usual, the result of 
the life and popularity of one man, Francesco Petrarca (1304-1375)- 
The old conception of the Renaissance as a sudden rediscovery of 
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antiquity and a resulting spring forward of the human spirit into 
greater light and freedom, every modern scholar must deprecate; 
The background of the middle ages was much less dark, the advance 
of knowledge much mote gradual, the superiority of the new over 
the old much more subject to reservation than such writers as 
Burckhardi, Symonds and Geiger assumed*® Nevertheless “there 
were giants in those days,’* and Petrarch, measured by his influence 
on his time, was one of the world s great creative spirits Like Dante 
he was an exile from Florence, though for most of his life a volun- 
tary one He was born at the neighboring town of Arezzo in 1304, 
when Dante was in his fotUedi year. When a boy of eight, his 
father at Pisa pointed out to him and perhaps introduced him to 
his great predecessor, already fomous. It was the only time their 
lives crossed Dante soon left Pisa for Verona and Ravenna, and his 
death came mne years later In the same year Petrarch was taken by 
his parents to Avignon, the residence city of the popes, which bad 
become a gathering place for Itahan exiles, bankers, ecclesiastics and 
literary mcn^® 

Here and m its viciiucy, at school at Carpentras and at the Unw 
versity of Montpellier, Petrarch spent his boyhood and youth. He 
was fortunate in his friendships Evidently attractive personally, of 
cheerful disposition and alert mind, he made friends at school and 
college with boys who subsequently became men of influence. At 
the papal court he was befriended by Giacomo Colonna, afterward 
Bishop of Lombez, by Giacomo’s brother, Cardinal Giovanni 
Colonna, and by his father, Stefano, a Roman noble At an early age 
Petrarch, like most scholars, look lower orders m the church The 
Colonni were all interested in poetry, art and travel, and it was no 
doubt the early indications of the genius of Petrarch that attracted 

** of the many discussions of this problem see especially W Goetz ‘ Uittelalter uod 
Ret^imuce" Hutoruehe ZeUichnft, XCVllZ <*907), 3054. Brandi Das Wtri^ 
der Renatssanee (Gottingen, 190S), A. PIlUlpp^ Der Btgnff der Rtnautanet 
aig 191a) 

«»Ttie basic study of Petrarcb w sUll GusUv Korung Pftrarns Lebtn and Wtrkt 
(Leipsig, 1878) The best recent study is P de Nolhac, Pitrarque et ['hunumitme (sec- 
end edition, two volumes, Pans, 1907). paiUally translated under the title Peirarth and 
th* ,dnctrnt IPcrld (Boston 1908) J H Robinson and H W Rolfe Petrarch the 
Ftrst Modern Scholar and Man of Letters (new edition, New York 19*4). coaums 
many scleetiona with commentary Edward H R. Tatham, Francesco Petrarca, the rifil 
Modem Man of Letters (two volumes. New York, ipjs 1936), »a a good semi popular 
biography 
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them to him. It w.is probably through their influence and that of 
other learned and well-to-do friends that Petrarch lived a life of 
relative ease and of freedom from that poverty that had embittered 
the austere spirit of Dante. He was given several ecclesiastical liv- 
ings, from which he drew tire income but which he seldom visited. 
His religious life was largely formal. Like Dante he criticized 
the wicked lives of many churchmen. Plis denunciations of the 
papal court at Avignon were, as we have seen, among the bitterest 
diatribes ever written, but he had nothing to say against the church 
as an institution. He had apparently little interest in matters of 
theology. Curiosity to sec the world, love of adventure, or the op- 
portunity for patronage carried him from city to city in Italy and 
abroad, as it did so many of his fellow-countrymen. A list of his 
journeys and sojournings in Italy, France, Flanders, Germany and 
Switzerland would be a long one; they covered most of his life of 
seventy years. But it was restlessness, not poverty, that made him a 
wanderer. He soon became famous for his learning and literary 
productiveness and had for hosts and correspondents, kings, princes, 
popes, cardinals, bisiiops, noblemen and scholars. 

The most famous of his literary triumphs came early in life. 
Some scheming by his friends, perhaps a suggestion of his own, 
brought to him at the age of thirty-five the grant of the laurel 
crown, which Dante was too proud to accept so long as he was a 
banished man. One day in the year 1340 brought him offers of the 
crown from the University of Paris and from the Senate of Rome. 
At a loss which offer to accept, or desirous of making the ceremony 
as conspicuous as possible, Petrarch wrote to King Robert of Sicily, 
then the great patron of all poets, asking his advice, and followed 
this up by a visit in person. After an interview and a formal display 
of his classical learning, Robert gave him his hearty recommendation 
for the Roman offer. On Easter Day, 1341, the ceremony took place. 
The presiding officer of the Senate, himself temporarily wearing the 
laurel crown, was seated on a raised chair on the Capitoline hill, 
surrounded by twelve boys dressed in scarlet and six in green, carry- 
ing flowers, all sons of aristocratic Roman families. Amid the sound- 
ing of drums and fifes the president summoned Petrarch to ap- 
pear. The poet, wearing a long robe, came forward and cried three 
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Umcs “Long live the Roman people, long live the Senate of Rome, 
God preserve them in liberty.” Then he knelt and the president 
took the laurel wreath from ius own head and put it on that of the 
poet, saying, “The crown is the reward of merit ” The poet-scholar 
then rose, recited a Latin ode m honor of the ancient Romans, and 
dehvered an oration complimentary to their descendants Accom- 
pamed by the Roman aowd, always ready to applaud a spectacle, 
he proceeded to St, Peter’s and deposited the wreath before the high 
altar Bombastic as all this may seem, it was the spirit of the Renais- 
sance and of Italy The same homage to antiquity was paid ten years 
later by the same Senate and populace when they acclaimed Cola di 
Ricnzi tribune of a restored Roman RepubUe*^ 

However much the life of Petrarch was marked by such cere- 
monies, however much spent in courts and cities, filled with pleasur- 
able companionship and warmed by adulation, he would have de- 
clared, probably sincerely, that he took greater dehght in quite 
rural, homely things His little farmhouse at Vaucluse, his two 
servants, his dog, his garden— above all his garden— the simple life, 
the remoteness from the world — Vaucluse was only fifteen miles 
from Avignon, but separated from it by a wooded ndge— his walks 
there, his meditations, his books, have become as familiar to lovers 
of literature as the assoaauons of any one spot on the earth's 
surface Here, from his thirty fourth to his forty-eighth year, he 
spent most of his time, going out into the larger world, making 
journeys and visits, as has been told, but always coming back to 
Vaucluse Here he spent his time studying, musing, perfecting his 
taste, writing, altering, rewriting till he was satisfied, becoming 
constantly more infatuated with the writings of the anaents and 
pouring out a senes of graceful sonnets in Italian and a flood of 
letters to his friends in classic Latin The last ten years of his life, 
from 1364 to 1374, from his sixucth to his seventieth year, he lived 
for the most part in a small house he had built for himself among 
the Euganean Hills, at Arqua, about ten miles from Padua 

His interest m the classics was his carhest, his latest and his most 
constant passion In one of his letters he says, ‘ From my carhest 

wSee M. E. Cosenza Franeetetf Fttrarea and th« Revoluitan of Caia di Rumo 
(Chie»so, 1913) 
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childhood I brooded over the books o£ Cicero, either from natural 
sympathy or because of the encouragement of my father, who was 
a great worshipper of that author." He rejoiced, he says, to hear his 
father read the orations in sonorous Latin even before the boy could 
understand what they meant. He had good classical teachers. Con- 
venevolc, his master at Carpentras; Giovanni of Florence, a papal 
official and an old friend at Avignon; Raimondo Soranzio, a law- 
yer and book collector at Avignon; Dionisio da Borgo San Sepolcro, 
professor of divinity at the University of Paris; Marco Barbato, 
chancellor of King Robert of Naples; Boccaccio, and many others 
whom we know principally through his letters concerning their 
common interests, were all classical scholars. 

He gradually built up for himself a respectable library of manu- 
scripts of the ancient writers. When he was a law student at Bo- 
logna, he began his collection with Vergil and a Cicero’s Rhetoric, 
Soon he added a volume containing not only Vergil but Servius 
Statius and the Odes of Horace, a volume on which his own anno- 
tations may still be seen. While still young and poor he made copies 
of many manuscripts loaned him by others. On his journey to the 
north he bought manuscripts in Paris from the dealers who, tlren as 
now, had dicir tiny shops along the Quais, and he had at least a 
glimpse of those in the new library of the Sorbonne. Sometimes he 
kept his companions waiting while he copied with his own hand 
manuscripts shown to him. It was the same on his first visit to 
Rome. By the time he retired to Vauclusc he had not only Cicero, 
Vergil and Horace, his first loves, but Seneca, Boethius, Livy, Florus, 
Sallust, Suetonius, Macrobius, Ovid, Juvenal and Lucian. 

Even in his retirement he continued to borrow and copy manu- 
scripts. His friends made him presents; some even that he could not 
read, for he had a Plato and a Flomer in the original Greek which 
he could look on only widt reverence, not with understanding. A 
large part of this literature reappears in an infinite amount of quota- 
tion and reference in his various writings. In the forty-five books 
of his Latin letters, his twelve philosophical and moral works, the 
three groups of Latin poems, and his epic poem Africa, there are 
few extended passages which do not contain quotations from the 
classics or comment drawn from classical examples or classical opin- 
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jon. It was through this body of ancient hccrature, read and reread, 
that he gained that familuirity with their contents and that re- 
flection of their style which runs hkc a constant stream through all 
his writings. Even more than an Italian poet, Petrarch was a clas- 
sical scholar At the very last he was engaged on a life of Caesar, 
and the half-finished page still lying m the Bibhoth^ue NaUonale 
at Paris, over which he was bending when he died, is an excerpt 
from one of the letters of Cicero to Aiticus 
It was through his contagious enthusiasm for the classics that he 
exercised his greatest influence on his age His poems m Itahan were, 
no doubt, with their beauty and grace, endless variety and perfccuon 
of form, the main source of his fame m his own time and of much 
of Its permanency But it was his Latin writings, above all his faun 
dreds of letters to correspondents, cast into graceful literary form, 
concerning themselves with such a great variety of human affairs, 
rcflecung and extending the new interest in the classics, that have 
made him in the judgment of later times the pioneer of a new m 
tellectual world 


Vm HUMANISM 

This enthusiastic addiction to the study of the writers of Greek 
and Roman antiquity, which has come to be known as humanism, 
was not, however, at least in Petrarch’s case, a philosophy of life. 
He was too much of a poet, too much a man of his own time, too 
much of a Christian, to enter readily into the spirit of an age which 
had a simpler, more direct and less inhibited attitude toward the 
world His approach to ancient hterature and ancient thought was 
a romantic one, that of the explorer rather than of the colonizer 
He venerated the classical authors rather than understood them He 
represented nevertheless one of the most charactcrisuc interests of 
Italy in his day, one desaned to spread widely, one which was in- 
deed already spreading widely there and beginning to extend to 
all Europe Boccaccio himself turned, during his later life, from 
poetry and the telling of talcs to die composiuon of Latin works of 
erudition and to his long correspondence with Petrarch, much of it 
on clasoical subjects The influence of Latin models even on his 

■Fterre de KoUuic, PUrarqu* chap t, PUrarqHt BibltcpMf 
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Italiaa prose style is evident. He tells the tales in the Decameron 
and elsewhere in a much less simple, less direct style than docs his 
contemporary Sacchetti or, in her letters, Saint Catherine of Siena. 

Florence was as prominent in classical studies as in literature. 
Humanism was much advanced by three successive chancellors of 
the Signory, Collucio Salutati, who held that oflicc from 1375 to his 
death in 1.J06; Leonardo Bruni, his pupil, who served from 1427 to 
1444, and Poggio Bracciolini, who W'as chancellor in 1453. These 
men, enthusiastic students of the ancients and adventurers in lit- 
erary style, clothed their oflicial letters, negotiations and records in 
elegant diction w’herever Latin could be used, and introduced ex- 
pressions of grandeur and patriotism drawn from the classics into 
die vernacular when Italian was rctjuisiie. They also used dieir posi- 
don as secretary to collect ancient manuscripts.'** 

Not only at Florence but at Rome there were classical scholars 
in official positions. Poggio, who was like Bruni a disciple of Salutad 
and owed to liim a secretary’s position with the pope which took 
him to Constance, to France, to England and back to Rome, was 
one of the most devoted and most successful hunters of old manu- 
scripts for half a century before he wms called back to Florence. 
At Constance, in Paris, in London, he ransacked dusty libraries 
and found long forgotten works of Statius, Lucretius and Quintilian, 
as well as twelve of die comedies of Plautus.^** 

Everywhere in cathedral and monastic libraries and in obscure 
repositories, enthusiastic search was being made. Previously forgot- 
ten or unknown works of classical writers were discovered and 
acquired, often with difficulty and at great price. The Florentine 
Niccoli spent his whole fortune in buying books and finding lost 
manuscripts of Cicero, Lucretius, Pliny and others. Guarino of 
Verona brought back with him from a visit to the east in 1408 some 
fifty Greek manuscripts. Aurispa, a learned book-collector from 
Sicily, obtained from various quarters and brought back to Venice 
in 1423 more than 200 manuscripts. Filelfo, who was in 1420 sene 
to Constantinople as secretary of the Venetian legation, obtained 
and brought home with him copies of the works of some forty 

® See especially K. Brandi. Die Renaissance in Florens (fourth edition, LcipiiEr, i9>3)i 
and F. T. Perrens, La Civilisation Florentine du liiitne ou idiVmc siicte (Paris, X893). 
® See E. Walscr, Poagius Florcntinus: Leben und IVerkc (Leipzig, 1914). 
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Greek authors Cardinal Bessanoa spent 30,000 gold florins m buy 
ing about 600 manuscripts o£ early writers and bequeathed them to 
St Mark’s m Vemee^* 

Many manuscripts were copied for those who wished to acquire 
them, there were whole companies of copyists in the larger and 
more literary ciues One great merchant prince just at the close of 
our period engaged forty five copyists, who m somewhat less than 
two years copied 200 volumes Frederick of Montefeltro of Urbmo 
(1414 1482) kept thirty to forty copyists at work in various places 
and spent altogether some 30,000 florins for his hbrary, later sold to 
the Vatican There are but few of the classical or early Chrisuan 
writings which we now possess that were not already m one or 
other of the collections m Italy by 1450 

Long before that date Italian scholars had learned to go back of 
I^tm thought and expression to the Greek that underlay so much 
of It, and to read the great mass of Greek literature in its original 
form A Latin translation of Homer covered with annotations in 
Petrarch’s own hand still lies m the Library at Pans, this was as near 
as the first great humanist got to the original Greek But in the next 
half-century Greek scholars taught m Paly, IiaJjans went to Con 
stantinople to study, and translations from Greek into Latin were 
numerous “ 

From 1297 onwards humanism made its way into the umversitics 
Under the head of rhetoric, the language, the literature and mat- 
ters dealt with in the ancient literature were alike lectured upon 
It was not till seventy years after the death of Petrarch that, with 
the pubheauon by Laurcntio Valla m 1444 of his Eleganaes of the 
Lattn Language, the romanticism which its founders had impressed 
on humanism was cured and the classics became a subject of critical 
and scienufic study But by this time humanism had secured for 

See L Mohler Kord nai Busanan oI» Thnlott Hutnantri und Staalxtnatt* (two 
Tolianes Paderborn igaj 19*7) ^ 

»»See R- Sabhadn Lr Scoperia ie* Codn Latwt e Greet nt' xecoh Xiy e XV 
(Florence 1905) and the mater al* la T KUUe Bettmge x«r GetektefUe und Ltteratur 

der Italieitwlven GeUkrtenretumanee ytiltmes Cre fswald »88S-i89o) 

**Cf Lou se R. Loonns *Tbe Greek Rcaausance in lUly Amencart HutartcaS Re- 
view XIII (1908) aaS-sS sec the sect on Bjnantium and the Ital an Renaissance in 
A. A VasAiev HiAory of the By ant ne Etnpire (Madison tgag) 433*4. 

•*W Schwahn Loremo Valla etn Beitrag xur Gefchtehte d s HHmoiMjmiu (Berlin 
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itself a safe, indeed a dominant, position as a widespread and influ- 
ential intellectual movement, one which was still advancing in recog- 
nition, which was already drawing the eyes and would soon draw 
to Italy tlie steps of foreigners from all other countries of Europe. 

Humanism was not the only intellectual interest of the time in 
Italy; indeed it had to face opposition. A dark side of the picture 
was already being noted by some. The movement implied a rever- 
sion to pre-Christian ideals, and there were many who objected to 
Greek and Roman mythology and die tradidons of ancient heroes 
superseding the lives of the saints and the traditions of western coun- 
tries. To many churchmen epicureanism or even stoicism seemed a 
poor exchange for the lessons of the cross. Humanism, besides, 
preferred Latin and even Greek to the vernacular and thus en- 
dangered the lately won glory of the national language. It lent itself 
readily to the support of autocracy so that the most famous human- 
ists were often flatterers of the new tyrants.^^ 

Yet it had no serious rival. The church was secular and corrupt, 
its bureaucracy steeped in classicism; the pope, Nicholas V, elected 
just at the close of this period, in 1.^47, was himself a trained hu- 
manist. At Florence Cosimo dc Medici combined the old prestige 
of banking, commerce and political leadership with enthusiastic 
patronage of the new learning. Moreover humanism did not stand 
alone; it was accompanied by a vigorous corresponding movement 
in all fields of art; it was linked with all other phases of the 
Renaissance. 


IX. NEW MOVEMENTS IN ART 

Notwithstanding the supremacy of the fifteenth century in all 
fields of art, the hand of originality already lay visibly upon much 
of the work of the fourteenth. Giotto, as Vasari, his sixteenth-century 
biographer, says, “succeeded in resuscitating .art and restoring her to 
a path that may be called the true one.” The endless patient re- 
search of later critics, the invaluable advantage of a longer per- 
spective and a broader knowledge have found in each of a number 
of fourteenth<entury artists in other countries as well as Italy in- 

®E. Waher, “Christcnlum und Antikc in der AufTassuiii; dcr Italienischcn 
renaissance,” Archiv fiir KuUurgcschichte, XI (i9«3), 373-88. 
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dications of originality and have ascribed to them their respective 
forms of influence Nevertheless, Giotto stands, much as Dante 
stands, at the entrance of the path to modern artistic development. 

Indeed there was much that bound Giotto and Dante together* 
They were probably horn but a year apart and for fifty five years 
they were contemporaries Giotto was born in Florence itself, like 
Dante, or in a village in the valley of the Mugcllo, but a few miles 
away They were, according to the contemporary chromcler, ‘mu 
mate friends " They met at Padua soon after the poet’s banishment, 
when the painter was engaged on one of his first tasks outside of 
Florence They were in Avignon at the same time and quite possibly 
together in Pans Dante m the later days of his life induced his 
friend to visit Ravenna and pamt for the Da Polenta family It is 
to Giotto that we owe the only contemporary portrait of Dante, that 
on the wall of the Bargeilo, and in return he is described m the 
Comedy as the most famous painter of his time The contemporary 
story that the painter’s scenes m his “Apocalypse" at Naples arc due 
to the suggesuons of the poet is not without probabiUty 

The wide spread of the repute and influence of Giotto and Dante 
m their respective spheres is no less striking One of the most im 
pressive characteristics of the new intellectual and artistic hfe was 
Its dissemination through Italy Florence did not lose her promi' 
nence, but the names of Siena, Rome, Padua, Ravenna, Milan, 
Naples, Rimim, Assisi, Arezzo, Avignon, the successive fields of 
Giotto’s work, arc only suggestive of the extension of fourteenth- 
century artisuc production, not only in painting but in sculpture and 
architecture The artists of the time, it must be remembered, were 
artisans, the more successful of them masters with workshops, others 
journeymen and apprentices Those whose names have been pre- 
served and whose productions arc studied as proofs or products of 
the Renaissance arc only a tithe, or perhaps a hundredth of the 
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more or less gifted and trained painters, sculptors and architects who 
were available for the artistic adornment of a rich and cultured 
Italy.^® 

The other great requirement of art, patronage, sprang from the 
same industrial and financial source we have seen productive of so 
many other forms of progress in that age. The fact that the Italians 
were an industrial people and that the main interests of the cities 
were manufactures, commerce and finance did not prevent the 
existence of a passion for art. The Bardi, the Peruzzi, the Spinelli, 
the Baroncelli and other banking families in Florence, the Tolomei 
in Siena, commissioned painters to decorate chapels for them in 
the principal churches, and many individual merchants, like Pan- 
dolfo Petrucci at Siena, ordered the e.xecution of those triptychs and 
other paintings in which sacred scenes are made the occasion for 
painting admirable portraits of the donors. Similarly Felix Bran- 
cacci of Florence in his will left money to construct and decorate 
in the church of the Carmine, that chapel which has ever since given 
testimony to the skill of Masolina and the genius of Masaccio. 

Even the despised earnings of usury might be turned to artistic 
uses, as in the case of Reginaldo Scrovegno, whom Dante saw in 
a rain of fire in the Inferno^ but whose son Enrico engaged Giovanni 
Pisano to build the little church of St. Mary of the Sands in Padua 
and Giotto to fill it with some of the earliest and greatest products 
of his genius. 

The governments of the cities were equally ready to spend the in- 
come from trade on public buildings and the beautification of the 
city churches. The long records of the Campo Santo at Pisa show 
continuous expenditure by the city government in fees to painters 
from many different regions for more than a century. The cathe- 
dral and the Palazzo Puhblico at Siena, alike the work of the city 
commune through a century and a half of construction, were both 
adorned in the early fourteenth century with paintings which estab- 
lished in Duccio, Simone, Pietro and Ambrozzio Lorenzetti and 
others a new and characteristic school of art and introduced new 
subjects more germane to the life of the city than the sacred sub- 

*®See lists from the city records in Crowe and Cavalcasalle, op. cit., I, 131, 14s. iS^. 
267, 277, 329, 369, 418, and in Vasari, notwithstanding his restriction to “the most 
eminent" painters. See also L. Hautccoeur, 'Les Primitifs Ilaliens (Paris, 1931). 
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jccts o£ tradition The walls of die palace of the PodestS m Florence 
were early covered with allegorical paintings of which there remain 
to us almost alone a group of portraits, among them that of Dame, 
Itself invaluable 

Scarcely less liberal m their patronage of art were the authori 
tics of the church The pope, prelates and monastic orders built 
or rebuilt churches and convents, filled them with carved pulpits, 
altar pieces, screens and shrines, and engaged painters to cover the 
walls with pictures The church of Sl Francis at Assisi by its cn 
gagements and rewards served as a training school for at least two 
generations of painters and is now the principal shrine for the 
study of early Tuscan art The workshops attached to public and 
church buildings were training places for architects, sculptors and 
painters, so that those who had worked at one place earned its ideals 
and practices far and wide and helped to spread the influence of 
that particular school of art Even beyond the bounds of Italy there 
was originality in the fourteenth century In Flanders, m Burgundy, 
in war torn France itself there were evidences of spontaneity in paint- 
ing and sculpture, if not in architecture 

In the fifteenth century the patronage of princes and kings came 
to count for more than ^at of great merchants or wealthy church- 
men Several of the rising princes of Italy, rude despots though they 
sometimes were, were surrounded by scholars and popular arusts 
and yielded to these artistic influences till they themselves became 
patrons of all kinds of creative art Yet no rich man or even 
sovereign ever did so much for art as Cosimo dc Medici (1389* 
1464) He made possible much of that artistic producuon that his 
remote modern successors in the Imc of men of wealth now pain- 
fully and with still greater expenditure collect He was, at the open 
ing of the fifteenth century, head of one of those banking families 
that had risen on the declimng fortunes of the Bardi, Pcruzzi and 
their contemporaries The peculiar organization of the FlorcnUnc 
government made it possible for an able, astute and wealthy ciuzen 

»»Cf L. Dmer and L. Reau Hutoire it h Pnnturt FranfO sf (Parw I9*S)» 
volume I » . » 

«SeeW H O Smeaton Tfce Jtfri « Ifce (Ntw Yotfc Jfloi) 

K* Dorothea Ewart, Ccniw dtMedu* <New York, 1899) and Cealy Booth. Co«»w / 
(Oxnbridge igai) 
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to exercise without show an influence equal to the princely power 
being seized elsewhere by violence and in Florence itself at a later 
time only assured by the possession of a title. The wealth of Cosimo 
was very great, his influence in the period from his return from 
banishment in 1434 to his death in 1464 almost unbounded. Much 
of his wealth and influence was utilized for the encouragement of 
art, literature and learning. 

Cosimo was a great builder. Churches and convents were con- 
structed, furnished, decorated and endowed at his expense, and 
chapels were built and beautified in the older churches. He built 
for himself the Riccardi palace in the Via Larga to take the place 
of the old family dwelling in the market place, in addition to his 
four summer residences outside the city. He collected and had 
copied, as mentioned before, great numbers of manuscripts. As a 
banker and leading citizen Cosimo made the fortunes of whole 
families, and as a patron of art and literature formed personal 
friendships with painters, architects and men of learning and secured 
for them office and support. All this expenditure, so far as it was an 
expenditure of money, was supported by the wide banking opera- 
tions of the Medici family, which had by this time branches in Paris, 
London and Bruges and included under its name the fortunes and 
investments of several other families. 

But the services of Cosimo indicate the opening of a new era in 
the world of art and literature. The promise of the early part of the 
fourteenth century, except perhaps in the field of humanism, was not 
immediately fulfilled. Either support or genius was lacking, and there 
was a slowing up of artistic and literary production. The lessons 
of that period were available, its standards were accepted, but it 
was not till well into the fifteenth century and under the encourage- 
ment of princely patrons like Cosimo de Medici that art and litera- 
ture resumed the progress that led to the triumphs of a new age. 



Chapter Nine 

THE REVELATION OF THE EAST 

The Italians were as manifestly the forerunners of modern geo- 
graphical discovery as of modern commerce and banking and of 
the modern fashions in learning, htcrature and art. Their avidity for 
maritime enterprise was remarkable. No shores of the Mediter- 
ranean or of Its connected waters were unfamiliar to them, and both 
the Genoese and the Venetians early took courage to sail through 
and beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. It was Genoese navigators who 
first of modern Europeans saw the islands of the western ocean, the 
Madeiras, the Canaries, the Azores, one by one rise before their eyes 
from the sea. Though the voyage of the Genoese Launcclot Malo 
cello m layo to the Canaries, the “Fortunate Isles” of ancient tradi- 
tion, IS but poorly authenucated, it is certainly true that within the 
next few years his fellow-countrymen had made more than, one 
voyage thither Petrarch, who was born in refers casually to 
such voyages “in the time of my parents,” and before the end of the 
fourteenth century they had become a commonplace 

As these island groups came to be treated as stepping-stones to 
bolder discoveries to the southward and westward, they passed into 
the hands of Portugal and Spam, but the Italians were suli the in- 
struments of which the sovereigns of those countries made use. In 
1317 King Dimz, creator of the modern Portuguese monarchy, ap 
pointed Emmanuel Pezagno of Genoa lord high admiral of Portu- 
gal Pezagno brought with him twenty trained Genoese seamen to 
act as captains and pilots and passed his office down to his son and 
grandson. It was m the same year with this appointment, that the 
Vencuan fleet made the first of its regular voyages to Flanders and 
England. 

In 1341, when three ships were sent from Lisbon by Alfonso IV, 
equipped for a systematic cxplorauon and possible occupation of 
the Canaries, the crews were stiU largely Gciwesc. The captain of 
376 
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one o£ the ships was a Nicoloso de Recco o£ Genoa, and a narrative 
of the expedition has come down to us, written by a certain Floren- 
tine merchant long resident in Seville, who accompanied it. Petrarch 
was present at Avignon in 1344 when Pope Clement VI was induced 
to disregard the Portuguese claims and make to a Spanish prince 
a grant o£ the Canaries to be held as a papal fief. Before 1350 the 
Canaries, the Madeiras and even the distant Azores were all brought 
within the circle of familiar European knowledge.^ Notwithstanding 
this knowledge, so few and so tentative were the steps taken in west- 
ward exploration during this period that its further progress may 
well be left for treatment in a later volume. The Far East, however, 
with all its wonders and romance, was opened to the knowledge of 
Europeans well within the thirteenth, fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries. That knowledge and the mental expansion to which it 
gave rise were a part of the intellectual equipment of even the 
earliest modern times. 

Two inducements dominated travel and exploration in the east — 
religion and trade. The two incentives can hardly be separated, and 
they were both permeated with the spirit of personal adventure, the 
desire for knowledge of the world. “In order to know the real truth 
concerning the various regions of the world take this book and 
read it,” is the appeal of a thirteenth century narrative.^ It is to be 
remembered that both trade and Christianity were old in the east. 
Certain perennial streams of commerce had from time immemorial 
flowed to and fro in Asia, through eastern Europe and around the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Euxine. Much of the commer- 
cial enterprise that led to further geographical knowledge consisted 
in attempts to tap these profitable trade routes at their source or at 
least at some earlier point in their course; the creation of entirely 
new lines and materials of import and export belongs to a later 
period. 

In the same way Christianity in various early forms, the Nesto- 
rian, the Jacobite, the “St. Thomas,” the Armenian and even the 
Greek Orthodox, were known in the nearer and even in the more 

^The basic account of African exploration in this period is C. de La Roncieres, 
La Dicouvcrte de I’Afrique av, Moyen Age (three volumes, Cairo, 1925*1927). 

^ G. Pauthier, Marco Polo (Paris, 1865). 
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distant parts of Asia Much of the vigor of the Roman church in 
sending out those missions which did so much for geographical 
knowledge was induced by the hope of superseding these sects by the 
Catholic organization. The historian cannot but observe that some 
of the most eager Christian missionary service in all ages has been 
devoted, not so much to carrying the name of Christ where it was 
unknown before, as to substituting what the missionaries have con* 
sidered a more pure or more authoritative form of Christianity for 
that already known there. This period was no exception and idola- 
ters, Moslems, Buddhists and heretical Christians were ahke the 
ob)ccts of efforts at conversion. 

I. THE EAST AS A REALM OF TRADING ADVENTURE 

The best known of these early glimpses of the east, “The Book of 
Ser Marco Polo," was, however, more a narrative of adventure and 
a report of observations than either a missionary or a trading record 
Marco Polo represented much that we have observed to be typical 
of his time and of his natioo'^e exuberant energy and precedence 
of the Italians in so many fields, the extension of trade, the habit 
of traveling, the spread of information from country to country. 
The story of the Polos is a familiar one, but will bear retelling * 

In the middle years of the thirteenth century, just at the beginning 
of the period covered by this volume, three brothers of this typical 
Venetian family were engaged m trade — Maffeo and Nicolo between 
Vemce and Constantinople, and Marco (the older) in Soldaia, a port 
on the north coast of the Black Sea, within Tartar territory but 
occupied for the most part by a numerous and enterprising popula- 
tion of Itahans. In the year 1260 Maffeo and Nicolo Polo visited 
their brother in Soldaia and, possibly on his advice, proceeded fur- 
ther eastward to the capital of the iUian of the KipcLik Tartars at 
Serai to dispose of some valuable jewels They were successful m 
their trading and remained at his (»urt or in the vicimty for a year 
or more Cut off from return by the outbreak of wars and invited to 

• Numerous ediUons are a^iiUWe. The luUtst aud test vs Ihe great work Sir 
Henry Yule. TAe Book of Ser Uarcff Polo tkt Venetian (third edition revised by 
Henri Cofdier, London 1903) See also H Cordier, Ser ifarco Polo Nolet and Ad 
denda to Sir Henry Yule’s Edition (New York, 1920), one o( the most convenirat 
editions is The Travels of Marco Polo the Venetian (Everyman Edition London, 
given some distinction by an Inlioduetioa by }<&& blasefield. 
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go on to the court o£ the Great Khan himself, then established in 
China, they traveled eastward in the company of one of his great 
officials till they arrived at Cambaluc, the modern Peking. They 
were received at court, and their replies to the inquiries of the 
Tartar lord aroused his curiosity concerning the customs, learning 
and religion of the wcbt. He ordered the travelers to return to their 
home and ask the pope to send out a hundred learned missionaries, 
who might perhaps confute the priests and magicians of other reli- 
gions established at his tolerant court. He wanted also some oil from 
the lamp that was kept burning at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
The Italians were given the services of a Tartar guide and were 
provided with letters to the pope and with a general warrant from 
the Great Khan which secured them protection and support through 
the whole breadth of his domains. 

They made their w.iy homeward only to find the papacy vacant 
by the death of Clement IV, and they met, therefore, almost in- 
superable difficulties in carrying out their mission. However, Nicolo 
Polo found at Venice that while he and his brother had been on 
their long journey his son Marco, whom he had left a child with 
his mother, had grown to be a young man of fifteen, and when the 
brothers returned to China with such fulfilment of die Khan’s 
request as was {X)ssiblc they decided to take the young man with 
them. Marco was born in 1254; he was therefore almost an exact 
contemporary of Dante, Giotto and Marsiglio of Padua. It is Marco 
around whom the story gathers; it was he who played the leading 
part in the drama of their adventures, and it is his narrative of their 
explorations and observations that has given fame to their journey. 
The older Polos serve merely to introduce the younger man and they 
soon fade from the picture. 

Their return to the cast was begun in the year 1271, the year after 
the voyage of Maloccllo through the Straits of Gibraltar. It was char- 
acteristic that at the same time a Genoese should be voyaging west- 
ward and a Venetian eastward, both in search of distant lands. Going 
by sea from Venice to Acre, then on to Layas, the best-known Syrian 
termination of Asiatic trade routes, they began their land journey; 
at first southward and eastward through Mcso{X)tamia and Iraq to 
Ormuz; then northward through Persia and eastward along ancient 
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caravan routes, through the mountain regions of Badakshan, to the 
Pamir, ‘ the roof of the world,” then from stage to stage through 
old trading cities, Bokhara, Samarkand, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoian, 
then across Gobi, one of the most and and most interesting deserts 
of the world, the place of deposit of some of the earth’s most rc« 
veahng fossils, possibly the cradle of the human race 
After further travel the Venetians arrived again at the court of 
the Great Mogul It was the center of the eastern world Kublai, the 
third successor of Genghis Khan, still half barbarian notwithstand 
ing the long residence of the dynasty among the highly cultured 
Chinese, was now sixty years old and ruled over a wider extent of 
territory and a greater number of subjects than any monarch of his 
time, perhaps than any ruler of all time Marco’s description of his 
palace in Shangtu, near the capital, its eight miles square of en 
closed ground, its barracks for hi$ guard of J2,ooo men, its store 
houses for military equipment and for the Khan's wardrobe, its 
dwellings with their scores of rooms, the great hall set on its high 
marble terrace, where fourteen times a year a great festival for his 
thousands of nobles was celebrated, its senes of apartments for his 
four wives, his numerous concubines and his sons, each of whom 
had his own court, his tram of 5,000 elephants with their harness of 
and precious stones, the buildings ornamented with colored 
ulc, paintings and sculpture, the groves and artificial lakes and 
gardens — all these as Marco describes them were the witchery that 
filled the half-drugged senses of Coleridge when he dreamed 

“In Xanadu did Kubbi Khan 
A mighty pleasure dome decree 
Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea ” 

The adjoining city, six miles square, with its shops, its hand- 
some dwellings, its guard houses, its curfew, its thousands of public 
women and their superintendents, its twelve wide-extending suburbs. 
Its multitudes of inhabitants “greater than the mind can compre- 
hend,” the thousand carts and packhorses loaded with raw silk that 
made their entry mto its market daily, and other merchandise and 
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supplies in proportion are all described with an exuberance which 
afterward gave Marco tire sobriquet of 11 Milione, “the man who 
talks in millions.” But after all he was a traveler, an Italian and a 
man of the thirteenth, one of the most wonder-loving of centuries; 
on the whole his statements have with a few exceptions been fully 
corroborated by later travelers. 

The observations he made on his way to the cast and on his re- 
turn arc of the greatest interest. His route and his reports have 
been made the object of minute, learned and vivacious study and 
description, and arc still the basis of much of our early geographical 
knowledge, as they were the attraction of his narrative for his con- 
temporaries. But we must restrict ourselves to what was most signifi- 
cant, the revelation he gave to the western world of China, a country 
of numbers, wealth and civilization far superior to its own. 

The young Italian attracted the favorable notice of the Great 
Khan, was taken into his service and so remained for seventeen years. 
His opportunities for seeing the eastern world were unsurpassed. 
He made his way on one mission or another through all parts of 
Cathay, or northern, and Mangi, or southern, China, using the ef- 
fective system of post-horses and boats ready for government service. 
The roads were kept constantly in order, paved and raised above the 
surrounding soil so that they might drain easily; thousands of stone 
bridges spanned the rivers, and the Grand Canal, through which 
200,000 merchant vessels passed each year, was a main art< 
traffic north and south. It was shortly before his arrival tl'' 
Grand Canal had been brought to completion by joining its 
in one continuous channel of more than 500 miles, forming 
as it does still, an actively used waterway through the heart 
country from Hangchow in the south to Tientsin in the 
Marco named and described sixteen Chinese provinces an 
seven cities, though he explained that he had not mcr 1 r> 
which lay to one side or other of the route of his journey! 
estimated that those he had named were not one-twentieth < 
that existed and that there were 1,200 cities and walled to 
southern China alone, an estimate not very different from 
figures. 

Over one of these towns, Yangchow, a manufacturing 
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mg center of over a million inhabitants with twenty five lesser 
towns under its jurisdiction, Marco served as governor for three 
years A week’s journey from Yangchow was Hangchow or Quinsai, 
the “Celestial City,” the ancient capital of southern China, which 
Marco visited frequently. This aty is of special interest, not only be- 
cause of the detailed and enthusiastic description of it given by the 
traveler, but because of the impression this description of it seems to 
have made on the mind of Columbus, who believed that he was in 
Its vicinity when he reached the West Indies 200 years later * 

Marco declared that "it surpasses in grandeur, wealth and beauty 
every other aty in the world” and claimed to have made notes at 
the time of its extent and customs. There were in it, he said, 12,000 
bridges, doubtless a great exaggerauon, though Hangchow is suU a 
city of a multitude of bridges spanning the watercourses connected 
with the Yangtse nver, the Grand Canal and the lake Some of these 
bridges are high enough to allow vessels with masts to pass under 
them, which was not true at that time of any bridge in Europe. 
There were ten principal market places, each more than 300 yards 
square, surrounded by buildings which were dwelling houses above 
and shops below, and each crowded three days m the week with 
50,000 to 60,000 people buying and sclhng supplies, espcaally the 
abundant fish from the lake, vegetables and fowl from the sur- 
rounding country, and fruit and wine of the neighborhood There 
were also great stone warehouses along the canal, built to accommo- 
date the merchandise coming &om India and elsewhere As an in- 
stance of the extent of foreign commerce Marco said, he “learned 
from a customhouse ofEaal that the aty imported of pepper alone 
daily forty three loads, each load of 243 pounds,” equalling some 
SIX tons He described also the aty police, the fire towers and stone 
buildings to which household got^ could be taken m case of fire. 
There were great buddings on two islands in the lake outside the 
town, erected by the citizens in common, provided with furniture, 
tableware and table linen, where as many as a hundred wedding 
feasts or other sumptuous entertainments could be given at one tunc, 
all accommodated in separate pavilions or rooms 

*C R Btailey Tht Doaw of llodtm Ceognphy (tiree volunies, Oxford, 1897 1906) 
111 , 117 31 Yule Book of Ser Hcreo Poh 193 ata 
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The people of Hangchow, as of the south generally, were more 
luxury-loving than the inhabitants of the more abstemious north. 
Many of them had retired from business or were masters of some 
of the 12,000 workshops of the city, “each workshop furnishing em- 
ployment to ten, fifteen, twenty or sometimes as many as forty work- 
men,” and did not themselves labor. Dressed, like their wives, in 
silk and wearing many jewels, they lived in fine houses in which 
they collected paintings and carvings. They were handsome in per- 
son and courtly in manners. They spent the evenings and much 
other time driving in hired carriages or being poled up and down 
the lake with their wives or mistresses in barges holding ten to 
twenty persons, decked over above and fitted below with gilded 
cabins in which they might dine while they looked out of the 
windows at the scenes of beauty along the shore, or at the city 
with its handsome houses, temples, convents and gardens, and with 
its great trees growing down to the water’s edge. To the Venetian 
traveler the plain gondolas of his native city passing up and down 
its Grand Canal must have seemed simple and rude indeed com- 
pared with all this rich abandonment to pleasure and display of 
wealth. 

The seaports of Kangui and Zayton, the modern Canton and 
Amoy, were far to the south of Quinsai and were reached by travel- 
ing through a country crowded with so many towns that to the 
stranger they seemed like one continuous city. This region produced 
much sugar, ginger, camphor, silk, cotton, salt, saffron and por- 
celain. The great number of ships lying in these ports, larger than 
any known in Europe, with crews of 200 to 300 men and loaded 
with such goods as spices, sandalwood and jewels, paid to the Great 
Khan, as Marco himself saw from an inspection of the customhouse 
accounts, 16,800,000 ducats, perhaps $200,000,000, a year. 

This port of Zayton, second only to Alexandria as the greatest 
trading port of the world, according to Marco, to which, as he says, 
a hundred times more pepper came than reached Christendom 
through Alexandria, was destined to attract the long-continued 
attention of western navigators, missionaries, merchants and mon- 
archs. In 1308, only sixteen years after Marco Polo’s visit, there was 
a Roman Catholic bishopric and a settlement of Christian merchants 
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at Zayton “1 am in front of Zayton and Quinsay,” Columbus wrote 
in his journal of November i, 1492, as he threaded his way among 
the West Indies 

There are, in Marco’s story, distant echoes of Zipangu, or Japan, 
which, according to his information, was 1,500 miles from the main- 
land It was civihzed and rich, its mvcreign had a palace of which 
the roof was covered with plates of gold, as the roofs of the Veneuan 
churches were covered with lead, but Marco had not himself been 
there and few merchants from China visited it, its traditional ex- 
clusiveness was already a characteristic Even this glimpse of a 
golden island was, however, a lode star for western navigators In 
the margin of Columbus’ copy of Marco Polo is a mark pointing 
to the passage about Zipangu, and m John Cabot’s petition for pet- 
imssion to send out an expedition of discovery from England to the 
westward he expresses the hope of reaching the island of Cipango ” 

Marco was much interested m the vast number of islands in the 
sea to the eastward He meant apparently all the great archipelago 
to the southward also, including the Philippines and even the 
Moluccas, for he stated that he bad learned from manners and 
fishermen that there were 7448 of these islands, that they produced 
sandalwood, spices and drugs and that of all the trees that grew 
upon them there was none ^at did not emit a fragrant smell He 
cdlcd attention to the fact, again starred by Columbus, that the 
China Sea is not a separate body of water, but “a part of the ocean ” 

Either some journey made by Marco or his interest in his Tartar 
employers, led him to describe the lands of iheir native steppes and 
other regions fat to the north of his own travels Fifty days’ jour- 
ney to the north of Lake Baikal you reached the northern ocean, he 
reported This was so fat to the north that “the pole star seems to 
be behind you, and to have in part a southerly bearing," an as- 
tronomical statement that Maro) would never have repeated if he 
had actually gone that far north But the sparse populauon, the 
reindeer, the falcons, the winter’s cold— so bitter that men could 
not live at the farthest north — arc all unmistakable charactensucs 
of Siberia IE these early travelers had only made more careful m 
quirics and taught Europe the vastness of distance to which the 
northeast of Asia stretches, it might have saved later men from their 
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heart'breakinw ^ “northeast passage,” based as it was on 

the belief tliat, north capes of Scandinavia once passed, the coast 
of Asia turned /^pidly toward the south and made the approach to 
China easy; on^ tragic mistaken guesses in all geo- 


graphical history* 

More direcdy ^ result of observation was the knowledge of India 
which Marco passed on to the world. This was partly 

a result of a joii^^^y ^^rco made on the business of the Khan, partly 
of his experien^^^ inquiries on the way home to Venice. This 
return journey began in 1292, seventeen years after the Polos arrived 
at Pekino-. Pe/ttrission to leave was obtained only with difficulty. 
The Polos we^^ anxious to return to Venice and were moreover 
fearful that thi^ favor they enjoyed under Kublai might not be 
retained undef ^ successor. The Khan was now seventy-eight years 
of age, and di^^j ^ matter of fact, die two years later. But the old 
Khan liked tl^^^ valued their services and gave them leave to 
depart only w'ben it was necessary to have well-informed guides to 
accompany a ptii^cess he was sending by sea to Persia to become 
wife of a distant relative. 

It was in tl^^ three years’ voyage that Marco was able to add to 
his previous i^nowledge and to transmit information of the regions 
along the eas*^^*^^ southern shores of Asia and the eastern coast 
of Africa. accounts were, of necessity, concerned especially with 


islands— Java'^ Sumatra, Candore, Singapore, the Nicobars and Anda- 
mans, CeyloP> Socotra, Madagascar and even Zanzibar. Of the prov- 
inces on the mainland of India and in the interior of Java and 
Sumatra, g^^^ some description, probably from hear- 

say; AbyssiP^^ attracted his interested attention from the Christian 
belief of its |tuler, but Marco did not recognize him as the “Prester 
John” of whom he was later identified by the Portu- 
guese. familiarity he obtained with Zanzibar 

and Madag^s‘^^“'^> nothing of a way around the southern 

coast of AF^^^^* Merchants from all countries came to Madagascar, 
he said, for’ sandalwood, ambergris and other products; those 
from the Iv^^labar coast of India reached it in twenty to twenty-five 
days: but '“there is no resort of ships to the numerous islands fur- 
ther south,' tbis and the island of Zanzibar alone being frequented.” 
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The fact that there was open sea to the south and that Venetian 
navigators might sail m that direction and back home through the 
Mediterranean was all unknown to him, as it remained for almost 
an even 200 years afterward. 

He gave some description of the regions around the mouth of 
the Red Sea, Arabia and Somaliland, and described anew the trad- 
ing route through that sea, Cairo and Alexandria, although this 
had been long familiar to all Europe With a hasty return to a de- 
scription of the eastern parts of Russia, of which he had seen some- 
thing and heard much, but which he had omitted from tlie earlier 
part of his narrative, Marco brought his book to an end. As a 
matter of fcict he had returned with his father and his uncle, by an 
almost complete sea route, along the shores of southern China, 
Annam, Burma and India, to Persia, where they left their charge, 
the Tartar bride, in tears at separating from them, and so to the 
Black Sea, thence to Constantinople, and so through the Mediter- 
ranean to Venice, which they reached m 1295 

The circumstances under which Marco’s narrative was drawn up 
are of interest The year after his return, as a wealthy citizen of 
the republic he was in command of one of the galleys at the fatal 
battle of Curzola of 1296, when the Venetian fleet was destroyed by 
the Genoese and he, with 7,000 other Vcncuans was captured, 
thrown into a Genoese prison and, notwithstanding attempts at 
ransom, kept there for three years Perhaps to while away the time, 
he recounted his adventures to bis fdlow prisoner Rusiiciano of Pisa, 
who apparently wrote them from Marco’s dictation He called it his 
“Book of Various Experiences” and it is fairly named It was, as 
has been observed, made up largely of dcscripuons of the natural 
features of the countries through which he had passed and of their 
productions, of the cities and ihcir inhabitants, their trade, their reli- 
gion, their customs, their appearance, and of China, in which he had 
lived a third of a lifetime Indeed, so detailed and varied were his 
statements that there have been skeptical students who have con- 
sidered the book to be really an encyclopedia of medieval knowledge 
of the Orient, and the voyages of the Polos to be a mere literary de- 
vice to give interest to the compilation. But no serious scholar has 
supported this view, and certainly no casual reader will get that 
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impression. There is too much that is individual and characteristic, 
too steady a stream o£ adventure running through it, too much of it 
was new to the western world to allow it to be considered a thir- 
teenth-century handbook of general knowledge. 

The story as put down in dialectical French by Rusticiano in the 
prison at Genoa was soon translated into better French, then into 
Italian, into Latin, and ultimately into all other civilized languages. 
Some of the early forms were revised by the traveler himself, for 
Marco lived for thirty years after his return, dying in 1324, three 
years after Dante, when Petrarch was a young man of twenty. 
Copies of his book were widely disseminated. In 1301, only nine 
years after it was dictated, Marco Polo himself gave a copy of the 
narrative, “the fourth copy which had been made,” to a French 
nobleman, Thiebault de Qepoy, then on a mission to the Republic 
from Charles of Valois. Marino Faliero, who was Doge of Venice 
in 1354, possessed a copy of the book said to have been made by the 
traveler himself, besides a ring given to Marco by the Great Khan. 
The maker of a map of 1375 was evidently familiar with Marco’s 
narrative, for on it appear not only the new discoveries in the west, 
but an excellent representation of all those regions described by 
him and far the best outline that had ever yet been made of the 
whole continent of Asia. The Florentine chronicler Giovanni Vil- 
lani (1280-1348) advised all who wanted to know about the Tar- 
tars to read “the book of Messer Marco Polo of Venice.” 

There is an interesting translation, made perhaps a century later, 
from Latin into Irish for Florence MacCarthy and his wife, Kath- 
arine Fitzgerald, embedded among romances and lives of saints in 
the manuscript known as the Foo^ of Usmore, As early as 1426 the 
Signory of Venice, evidendy proud of their fellow-citizen, gave to a 
visiting prince of Portugal a copy of Marco’s book accompanied with 
a map, unfortunately now lost, which may possibly have had some 
influence on the series of Portuguese explorations then just begun. 
There are now in existence altogether eighty-five manuscripts of 
the book made before the invention of printing in 1450. Since that 
time there have been numberless printed editions. One student lists 
seventy-three, in twelve languages, including the Latin translation 
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with annotations in the handwriting of Columbus now in the hbrary 
of Seville® 

But It was in its first impact upon the western world that the 
narrative of Marco must have exerted its greatest influence It sud 
denly doubled the size and increased manifold the variety of the 
known world The panorama of races, cities, ships, new amraals, 
unknown religions and strange social customs, spread before the 
eyes of the people of western Europe, must have stretched the 
medieval mind to something of modern requirements The vast, 
rich, populous, civilized and tolerant cast must have been an at- 
traction and a lesson as well as a source of wonder to the men of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 

The travels of the Polos had been initiated by the desire for trade 
However much the love of adventure, desire for knowledge and the 
interest of service under the Great Khan may have provided incen- 
tives for Marco’s wanderings and observations, the trading interest 
was never absent The merchant and his wares were the constant 
objects of his mention The people of Kashgar "subsist by commerce 
and manufactures, particularly works of cotton Abundance of 
cotton IS produced here, as well as flax and hemp Merchants from 
this country travel to all parts of the world ” He described Ormuz, 
“whose port is frequented by traders from all parts of India, who 
bring spices and drugs, precious stones, pearls, gold ussues, ele- 
phants’ teeth and various other articles of trade ” ' Yezd is a con- 
siderable city on the confines of Persia where there is much traflic. 
A species of cloth of silk and gold manufactured there is known by 
the appellation of Yczdi and is earned from thence by the mer- 
chants to all parts of the world” In the city of Chin^anFu m 
China the remarkable fact that there were there three churches of 
Nestorian Christians was not allowed to obscure the statement that 
the inhabitants “gam ihcir living by trade and manufacture and arc 
wealthy They weave tissues of silver and gold ” The people of Tibet 
were of minor interest because * tlicy arc not a commercial but an 
agricultural people ’ Japan received scant mention apart from its 
wealth m gold and pearls and the idolatry and independence of its 

• 13»j]er op OL III 30 54SS4 
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people, because “few merchants visit the country, nor is it frequented 
by much shipping from other parts.” 

II. THE EAST AS A SPHERE OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 

With the Polos, however, purely trading and exploring journeys 
to the eastward came, at least for the time, to an end. Somewhat 
later when they were resumed and we hear vague reports of Euro- 
peans making their way backward along the old Asiatic trading 
routes, the travelers did not see fit to leave us any record of their 
journeys. On the other hand there were other incentives that took 
travelers into the same regions and helped to familiarize Europe 
with Asia. Missionary zeal was offered an opportunity at the very 
beginning of this period which the church was not likely to dis- 
regard. This opportunity was the conquest of the whole of north- 
ern and central and much of western Asia by the Mongols or 
Tartars.*^ 

In one of those curious sudden dispersions of a formerly sta- 
tionary race so characteristic of the history of Asia, the Mongols, 
under their leader Genghis Khan and his immediate descendants, 
in the first half of the thirteenth century swept across that continent 
eastward, southward and westward. The southward and eastward 
invasions gave them the China of Kublai Khan and the Persia and 
Turkestan of his dependent chieftains. To the west their con- 
quering hordes spread across the plains of Russia and far into 
Poland, Moravia, Silesia, Hungary and Bulgaria before the original 
impetus was lost. About the beginning of our period, after the battle 
of Wahlstatt in 1244, the tide turned. But for the time being the 
whole continental stretch from the eastern borders of Europe to the 
sea of China and Japan, and from the Arabian deserts, the Hindu 
Kush and the Himalaya mountains indefinitely northwards, was 
under one ruler. A letter of protection from the Great Khan or 
an official guard provided by him, such as the Polos received from 
Kublai, guaranteed comparative security and opportunity for safe 
travel in the whole of this vast territory. Moreover, from a religious 
point of view the Mongols were a tolerant power; they might pos- 

* An account of this conquest in brief form with the latest bibliography is given in 
L. Halphen and Ph. Sagnac, Peuples et CivilisatioM (Paris, 1931) • VII, 176-88. 
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sibly be recepuve to a superior religion, such as Chrisuanity— or, as 
afterwards proved to be the case, to Mohammedanism Under Gen* 
ghis’ descendants the great empire fell into four divisions first, 
the Far East under the Great Khan himself, who had established 
his capital at Peking, second, the Chagatai of Central Asia and 
Turkestan; third, Persia and its surrounding regions, whose ruler 
was known as the II-Khan, and fourth, the Mongols of Kipchak, 
or the Golden Horde, with its capital at Serai on the Volga, who 
were the rulers of greater Russia But even then all the Tartar do- 
minions were stiU open to the passage of traders and there was no 
opposition to religious propaganda 

These conquering and godless Mongols, the native races they had 
subjected to their rule, the teeming millions of China and Central 
Asia, all seemed open to the missionary efforts of the church There 
was besides always the hope of uniting the scattered sects of early 
Christianity, and perhaps the Orthodox Eastern Church itself, under 
the Roman headship Missionaries were available m the cohorts of 
Franciscan and Dommican friars, detached from local responsibih* 
ties and pledged to the service of the church The increasing wealth 
of Europe could easily provide for the necessary expense, the Cru- 
sades as an outlet for religious fervor had run their course, and 
interest in them, except for a few knightly and pious souls like St. 
Louis, had died out^ 

It would seem that conditions were unusually favorable for an 
insistent effort of the Roman church to subject to its spcaal doctrine, 
ritual and organization all these potential converts A century of 
missionary effort followed From 1245 to 1340 a scries of expedi- 
tions were sent, at first only to those lands beyond the Black and 
Caspian Seas most recently overrun and most accessible, but later 
to Persu and the lands of the II Khan, to Almalik and Karakorum, 
and finally to India and to China, to the court of the Great Khan 
himself ® 

There was even some diplomatic intercourse between Europe and 

* The clunse wrought br the openias up o( A»a by Use Moogiols U thoughtfully dtt 
cussed m Eileen Power, The Opeatog of the Luid Route* to Cathay m A. F Newton, 
Travel and TraveUert of the Middle jiget (London igt6) chap vii 

•There it now an exhaustive ttudy of the teUlions of the Papacy to the Tartar* 
and of the narrative* of papal emittaric* and imssionane*. in Giovanni Soranao, 
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the Near and the Farther East. Three times during the later years 
of the thirteenth century messengers came with letters from the 
Il-Khan to the kings of England and France and to the emperor, 
proposing joint miUtary action against the Mohammedans, who 
were now pressing upon him. In 1307 a Tartar embassy appeared 
before Edward II at Northampton for the same purpose. With the 
pope also there were exchanges of letters, mostly concerning the 
plans of the church. Missionaries and messengers passed repeatedly 
between Peking and other Tartar capitals and Rome and Avignon. 

A long list of names, most of them, though by no means all, 
Franciscans, and mostly Italians, give testimony to the extent and 
devotion of this movement. John of Monte Corvino, Gerard and 
William of Prato, Anthony of Parma, Andrew and Peter of Flor- 
ence, Matthew of Arezzo, Arnold of Cologne, Peter of Gastello, 
Nicholas of Apulia, Thomas of Tolentino, Andrew of Assisi, John 
of Cora, Gregory of Hungary, Ricold of Monte Croce, Oderic of 
Pordenone and scores of others appear as participants in these 
eastern journeys, singly or in groups with others, named or name- 
less. Three Dominicans were sent out as preachers by Boniface VIII 
in 1296, three Franciscans died of disease immediately after entering 
India in 1308. In the year 1338 an embassy from the Great Khan 
arrived at Avignon, asking for the re-opening of good relations and 
expressing an interest in the horses as well as the reUgion of the 
west. In return a group of thirty-two missionaries under the Italian 
John of Marignolli, provided with letters and gifts, made their way 
from France to Italy, thence through Constantinople across the 
Black Sea and, by a route now becoming familiar, to the courts of 
the Kipchak and Chagatai Khans, and finally, after three years of 
travel, reached Peking, where they remained for three years en- 
gaged in religious work. John returned by sea and has left an ad- 
mirable account of his experiences.^ 

Bishoprics and even archbishoprics were by this time established 
from Armenia to China, in India and Turkestan, even where clergy 
and laity were few or wanting; organization often preceded con- 
version. There was an archbishopric of Cambaluc and a bishopric 

® Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography, III, i 84 -s, 288-309; P. Schlager, Mongolei> 
fahrten der Franziskaner (Trier, 1911); P. L. Lemmens, Geschichte der Framiskaner 
Missionen (Munster, 1929). 
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of Zayton, in 1306 there were three churches in the former and at 
least two m the latter; in 1340 MarignoUt was able to perform serv- 
ice in the cathedral at Peking 

At one time, around the imddle years of the fourteenth century, as 
many as forty Franciscan houses were scattered through northern 
and eastern Turkestan, Persia, Central Asia, China and Tartary 
Nor were converts wanting There were continuous hopes and 
occasional rumors of one or other of the Tartar Khans accepung 
bapusm Religion was, as has been said, held lightly by them, 
they were tolerant of all creeds, and might readily, it was believed, 
make their decision in favor of Christianity Many common people 
were baptized — ^at one time m one year, it was claimed, 5000 m 
China John of Monte Corvino, the founder of the church in India 
and China, who was in Peking the year after the Polos and may have 
passed them on thcvr return, bought 150 boys between seven and 
eleven years of age, baptized them and taught them enough Latin 
to chant the Roman service, to the great delight of the Khan, now 
an old man of eighty, as he listened to them from his palace 

Although this extensive missionary enterprise went to pieces be- 
fore the end of the fourteenth century, it led nevertheless to an 
immense amount of writing of narrauves, reports and letters descrip- 
tive of the cast Two of the carUcst accounts, those of John de Plano 
Carpini, the Italian, and William dc Rubruquis, the Fleming, arc 
among the best of all narratives of travel, though their journeys 
did not take them far beyond the Black Sea The Boo\ of Mar- 
vels in which the French Dominican, Jordanus of Sevcrac, described 
his travels m India and Abyssinia, is an early report of more distant 
regions In the Directions for Crossing the Sea, composed m 1330 
by another Frenchman, on the other hand, the “sea** is the Mediter- 
ranean and the "crossing ’ the journey from France to the Levant, 
incidentally he described his travels m Asia Minor, Syria, Persia 
and Russia The letters written in 1338 by Pascal of Vittona from 
Almalik, in what is now southern Siberia, arc contemporary with 
the accounts of the bnds along and beyond the Baltic, introduced 

C. Moule Chnjhgfu iit Chna Be/ore the Year IS53 (tAodos 1910) 

C. R. Dealley Testt and Vtrttont of John dt Plana Carpini and IViUiam da 
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by John Marignolli into his Annals of Bohemia, written at the 
request o£ the Emperor Charles IV. 

A Franciscan monk, Oderic o£ Pordenonc, one o£ the best o£ nar- 
rators, set out eastward about fi£ty years later than the Polos, “to 
win gain o£ souls,” £ollowed almost exactly their route, spent three 
years in Peking, and has le£t a Description of Eastern Regions, dic- 
tated to a friend in Padua, which rivals Marco s book in interest and 
minuteness and corroborates it in a hundred instances. We have the 
same account o£ the size and luxury of Quinsai and additional de 
scriptions of Canton, “three times as large as Venice,” Zaiton “twice 
as large as Bologna,” of Nanking, Yangchow and the whole line of 
cities along the Grand Canal. Oderic’s narrative was almost as popu- 
lar apparently as Polo’s, as some seventy-five fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century copies of it still exist. Notwithstanding his religious 
motives for travel he was a good observer, a lover of adventure, a 
man of wide and varied interests. Among his observations it is of 
interest to note that in Zaiton, the Amoy of modern China, the 
Christian monks who had a convent there, had established a fondaco, 


with a bathhouse, for the use of European merchants trading there, 
probably Genoese, who came by land or by land and water, since 
almost 200 years were yet to elapse before the all-watcr route around 
the Cape of Good Hope was known.^' 


In Oderic’s story as in Polo’s and running vaguely through many 
other narratives of travel is the elusive person and country of “Pres- 
ter John,” that is “Presbyter” or "Priest” John, a half mythical ruler 
of a wonderful land, a Christian, a great potentate. Oderic visited 
what he thought was his land, about fifty days’ journey westward of 
Peking, but was disappointed; his capital city of Chosan, which 
must have been somewhere on the upper waters of the Hoang-ho 
River, although head of a group of cities, was no larger than the 
Italian city of Vicenza; and the king-priest had no great distincuon 
except that he always received a daughter of the Great Khan as his 
wife. Polo considered that he found Prestcr John’s country south oi 
the Gobi desert. Its ruler was a "King George” or “Wang Khao/’ 
sixth in descent from the original Prester John. Others reports<^ that 

Oderic of Pordenone’s narrative is translated in Yule, Ccthay 
Tlupier (second edition, revised by Henri Cordicr, three volumes. London, 
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his country was on the shores o£ Lake Baikal, or elsewhere. The 
whole story is tenuous, much mixed up with Gog and Magog, partly 
an explanation o£ the existence o£ tribes early converted to Nes- 
torian Christianity, partly an effort to find a material location for 
the country described in a forged letter from “Prester John” to the 
Pope, which had been current in various forms in Europe since the 
twelfth century. The story played its part in all early exploration; it 
changed its location from Asia to Africa and was later identified, 
no doubt correctly, with Abyssinia or Ethiopia and its Christian 
king.^ 


lit. COMPILATIONS OF EASTERN TRAVELS 
The popular interest in distant lands in the fourteenth century is 
indicated by the appearance of compdations of travels. The Praiica 
della Mercatura or “Merchant’s Handbook,” written by Francesco 
Balducd Pcgolotti of Florence is said by a modern scholar to be 
“perfectly unreadable by the general public of any age, medieval or 
modern,” yet “of supreme value to traders of the fourteenth cen* 
lury; to all students of medieval life, medieval travel and medieval 
trafic beyond price.” This judgment seems justified by the fact that 
but one manuscript of it is known, and it has so far been printed 
in but one edition and never translated, yet it is constantly referred 
to as a standard work. It was wntten in Italian by a clerk in the 
banking house of the Bardi, serving successively in Antwerp, Lon- 
don, Cyprus and Cihcia, from 1315 to 1335. It gives, in addition to 
much purely mercantile lore, a full description of all known trade 
routes between Europe and the Far East.** 

The same indication of a growing familiarity with the geography, 
peoples and productions of eastern lands is shown in the Secrets 
of the Faithful Crusaders of Marino Sanuto, the Venetian, written 

^Beaxler, The Davm of Modtm Ctogrcphst III, S8.90, 384$; C> D«iii5on Ross, 
“Prester John and the Empire ot Ethiopia/* in A. P. Newton, Trawl ai^d Travrllerx 
«/ the MUdlt Agti (London, 1926), chap ix A translation of the forced tetter >s o'en 
m this essay. The whole question is crtUcally reviewed by Richard Heninc, “Das Chris* 
tentuna un nittelalterlicben Asien und setn Cinfluss auf die Sage vom Friestcr Jo* 
hannes,” UiitorueKt VitTtel}»hTK)irtft, XXIX (>934), >34 5a 

** Beasley, op. cit, lit, 334. Extracts front it are scattered through Yule. CaUtay 
ond tke Way Thither, HI. i37 73 A new edition is being prepared for publication by 
the Mediaeval Academy of America. 
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in Latin. His book, first presented to the pope in 1307 and extended 
by additional chapters in later years, was an argument for a new 
type of Crusade, directed primarily against the Moslems of Egypt 
and the Syrian coast, impoverishing them by laying an embargo 
against all Christian trade with them.^^ Of great interest in itself 
for its ingenious and statesmanlike plans and proposal of “eco- 
nomic sanctions,” the excuse for the mention of this work here is its 
wide sweep of geographical knowledge, its discussion of Asiatic 
ports and trading cities with the same detail and in the same con- 
nection in which it proposed a combination of various Mediter- 
ranean, Hanseatic and Slavic towns. It is evident that to Sanuto and 
his readers the greater part of Asia had come within the circle of 
common knowledge. The twenty-two copies of his book still sur- 
viving in manuscript testify to tlie number of its contemporary 
readers.^*^ 

Vastly better known than any writers who utilized common 
geographic knowledge for other ends was one who professed to 
describe his travels for their own interest. This was “Sir John Man- 
deville,” Long supposed to be a real person telling a real story, 
he is now known to have been, under that name and in that guise 
at least, a pretender, a wholesale plagiarist. The author who used 
the name and who claimed to be an Englishman, descendant of that 
once famous family, and himself a traveler in the lands he de- 
scribed, was in reality a French physician of Liege, Jean de 
Bourgogne. So far as influence is concerned, what his book lacked 
in veracity it made up in popularity. It was written in French 
about 1360, half a century later than the book of Marco Polo, and 
was translated immediately into English, Latin, Italian and other 
languages. It attained an astounding celebrity. Two hundred and 
twenty-five manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
are known to exist; it was early printed in many editions and was 
long accepted as a true account of travel and observation. Although 
in its personal narrative it is mendacious and in its descriptions 
inferior to many of the authentic accounts from which it was plagia- 
rized, the fact that such a compilation was possible discloses the 

^J. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos (Hanau, x6ii), II, 1-288. 

i®C. R. Beazley, op. cit.. Ill, 311-9, 549. 
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amount o£ material already available; its popularity indicates the 
general interest in new knowledge o£ the world, and in turn it 
must, with all its deficiencies, have done much to spread that 
knowledge abroad.^'^ 

Two fifteenth-century travelers, Clavijo, the Spaniard, who wrote 
an account of his adventures while on a mission from Henry III, 
King of Castile, to Tamerlane in 1403-fi, and Johann Schiltberger, 
a German soldier, captured at the battle of Nicopolis and living 
among the Tartars from 1396 to 1427, who dictated his Reisebuch 
after his return to his home near Munich, have left admirable rec- 
ords of eastern lands, but they visited no places not already known 
and already described by western travelers. The same is true of 
the vast amount of “pilgrim literature,’* the sixty or eighty nar- 
ratives of western pilgrims who in the wake of the Crusades visited 
the holy places of Palestine between 1250 and 1450. These were 
more generally Germans, French, English, Russians or Poles than 
were the churchmen who had tried to establish Roman Christian- 
ity in the Far East. There were also merchants who in the early 
fifteenth century wrote longer or shorter accounts of their jour- 
neys and observations, but no one of them compares in value 
with their predecessors of the three or four preceding gencra- 
uons, and as a matter of fact the unveiling of the East had already 
been accomplished in the fourteenth century. 

These varied writings and the oral reports of so many travelers 
must have made knowledge of China and India, Thibet and 
Turkestan, the lands of the Near East, Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
the adjacent parts of Asia Minor, the lands south of the Caucasus 
and around the Black and Caspian Seas, the northern and western 
parts of Russia, all the shores of the Baltic and even much of 
Siberia and Mongolia, familiar to ail but the most ignorant and 
those living in the most secluded parts of the western world. The 
scene of Chaucer’s “Knights* Ttdc," written between 1380 and 
1400, is at Serai, the capital of the Tartars on the Volga, and the 
merchant in the “Man of Laws* Talc” trades between the same 
city and Rome. The Tartars were already, before the fourteenth 

”G. F. Warner, Biilr c/ John Uanndtv^ (Wesunlaiter. Rnxburgbe Club, iSSp), It 
aa adsurable cditioa witb tbe latut cnticuna. 
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century was over, almost as familiar in literature as tlie Romans, 
the Greeks or the Trojans. 

The work of obtaining a reasonably full and accurate geograph- 
ical knowledge of the whole of Asia except its extreme northeastern 
part had thus been accomplished long before the close of our pe- 
riod. Greater detail and greater accuracy were of course still to be 
obtained, but conditions for securing this became for the time less 
favorable. The great days of a single or a group of closely allied 
Tartar powers spreading over the eastern continent, with a certain 
receptiveness to foreign intercourse, trade and religion, were over. 

Ukhagatu or Toghon Timour (1332-1368) was the last of the 
Mongol Emperors who reigned in Peking. Between 1360 and 1370, 
in a native movement arising in the commercial south the Mongols 
and all other foreigners were expelled from China; the native 
Ming dynasty took their place, the Celestial Kingdom closed its 
borders and withdrew into its own secluded life. The eastern 
Tartars retired to their original barbarous steppes, conflict broke 
out among the hereditary Khans, and central Asia became a land 
of a hundred warring tribes, till it was again unified for a moment 
under Tamerlane. Persia and Turkestan accepted Islam, and the 
Golden Horde gradually lost control of the lands they had occu- 
pied. But nothing could obliterate the widespread body of knowl- 
edge of the Asiatic continent now possessed by the people of 
Europe.^® 

“ L. Halphcn and Ph. Sagnac, Pcuples ct Ctviliiaiionj, Vol. VII, La Fin du Mayen 
Age (Paris, *931), 176-87. 


Chapter Ten 

THE EASTERN FRONTIERS OF EUROPE 


The group of countries which stretched &om the Baltic along the 
eastern confines of Europe nearly to the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean— Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, Serbia, Bulgaria, to use the 
names which were to survive through several succeeding centuries 
— were during this period more than most countries of Europe 
in unstable equilibrium Changes of boundaries, changes of dynas- 
ties, frequent regroupings among themselves and intrusions from 
outside gave a kaleidoscopic character to their history. Though 
they were Slav for the most part, it remained to the very end of 
the period uncertain whether their closer connecuons were to be 
with the Germanic countries to the west or with other Slavic 
regions to the cast, or whether they were to form a distinct group 
of states partly within, partly without the European complex. 

L BOHEMIA, POLAND AND HUNCARY 

Their history can be only glanced at here. That of the three 
westernmost, Poland, Bohemia and Hungary, had much in com- 
mon la each the old native dynasties died out and left the crown 
to the hazards of election through foreign and internal intrigue 
or to inheritance through distant female lines. This put upon the 
throne of Bohemia, John of Luxemburg, a royal knight errant 
who mingled in every confiirt in Europe, losing his eyesight m 
a campaign against the heathens in Prussia and ultimately giving 
his life in battle for the King of France at Crccy. With equal 
illogicabty it placed upon the throne of Hungary a descendant 
of the Angevin kings of Naples These connections drew the in- 
terests of those two countries westward. Poland had for the longest 
tunc a purely native line, but even the last king of the Polish 
hue was brought up at the half-Italian court of his Hungarian 
brother-in law and was subject to much the same influences. 
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There was a time in the middle years of the fourteenth cen- 
tury when each of these countries had a sovereign of unusual 
abilities who occupied the throne for a considerable period and 
actively furthered the national interests. In Poland, Casimir the 
Great reigned from 1333 to 1370; Louis, also surnamed the Great, 
ruled Hungary from 1347 to 1382 and Poland after the death of 
Casimir in 1370; the Emperor Charles IV, son of King John, 
was King of Bohemia from 1346 to 1378. This condition of affairs 
held the possibility of a great period of development. The kings 
had the means of bringing into their countries the influence of a 
more advanced civilization, and they might, if they had worked 
in unison, have exercised a dominating influence over all eastern 
Europe. 

There was, in fact, much advance in these three countries 
during this period. Some of the amelioration of conditions intro- 
duced by Charles into Bohemia we have already had occasion 
to mention. Prague was a literary and cultured center and Bohemia, 
before the desolation of the Hussite wars, a rich and prosperous 
country. The foundation of the University of Prague in 1348 had 
its counterpart in the establishment of a university at Cracow in 
Poland by Casimir in 1364. It was, for that matter, a period of 
university foundations east of the Rhine, Vienna being founded 
in 1365, Heidelberg in 1386, Cologne in 1388 and Leipzig in 1409. 
Louis of Hungary brought to Buda much French and Italian 
culture and made his court a brilliant center for the native aristoc- 
racy and for foreign visitors. 

The economic basis for this advance in culture was a sound 
one. Bohemia was still a country of free peasants as well as of 
much local and foreign trade. On the bridge over the Moldau at 
Prague there was a dwelling-place for Venetian merchants, known 
as the W alhenhof, much like the fondaco in Venice for German 
merchants. The trading intercourse with the Baltic, with Russia 
and with the west and south was encouraged by Charles; he made 
plans for digging a canal to connect the upper waters of the Vis- 
tula and the Danube. Bohemia was especially rich in metals; the 
great silver mine at Kuttenberg was opened just at the beginning 
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of this period. Its annual production in 1400 was said to be 50/500 
pounds of bullion The money for the diplomatic adventures of 
the Bohemian kings was largely drawn Brom this source. 

Similarly the great salt deposits of Poland were opened up in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. They were granted as a 
government monopoly to a Genoese firm with headquarters at 
Cracow. The ItaUan banker, Fattinati, was the greatest capitalist 
in Poland at the close of that century. Polish trade extended east- 
ward to the Black Sea region and Armenia, and much of the 
warlike pohey of Casimir the Great and later of Jagellon was di- 
rected to the possession of these trading regions. The wide plains 
of Hungary were conducive to more primitive exploitation, but 
the mountainous province of Transylvania was, like Bohemia, a 
mining region, and its trade, like that of Poland, looked toward 
the Black Sea, King Sigismund of Hungary dchbcratcly broke 
off relations with Venice when the Republic tried to exclude him 
from the Adriatic, and then entered into long ncgouations with 
the Genoese by way of the Black Sea 

The aphorism that “westward the course of empire takes its 
way” has seldom been more completely belied than by the steady 
eastward advance of German and even Laun culture during this 
period. The inhabitants of the atics established by rulers of the 
Slavic countries or springing from less deliberate origins were 
almost entirely German; their charters were copied from German 
models and their avic hfc was similar to that of German ernes 
further west. The names of the principal atics in far-off Transyl- 
vama, Hermannstadt, Cronstadt, Klauscnburg, etc. give evidence 
of the nationality of ihcir founders and inhabitants Farther north 
the regions left desolate by the ravaging expeditions of the Mongols 
in the thirteenth century were filled in the fourteenth by men from 
the west invited in by the Polish kings. 

Occasionally a ruler would annex lands already endowed with 
a culture superior to his own. Louis of Hungary, for instance, took 
part with Zara, in her war with Venice and in a senes of cam- 
paigns between 1348 and 1380 became for a while master of the 
whole Dalmatian coast. While he forced Venice to pay him tribute, 
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the Italians exerted a powerful civilizing influence on his more 
backward dominion.^ 

But all this economic and cultural progress happened incidentally, 
so to speak. What we most hear of is the preoccupation of the Kings 
of Poland, Bohemia and Hungary with their inheritances. This 
was a natural outcome of the unsettledness of the dynasties. The 
establishment in a period of imperial confusion of Hapsburg 
heirs in Tyrol, Austria, Carinthia, Styria and Carniola, of the 
Bavarian house in its Rhenish possessions, and of the Hohenzol- 
lerns in their great northern mark of Brandenburg were all essen- 
tially results of the same interest. Marriage has been a familiar 
factor in diplomacy at aU times, but it had its most frequent use 
in these elective monarchies. It was thus that Louis of Hungary, 
whose mother was a sister of Casimir of Poland, secured his elec- 
tion to the Polish throne. Charles, King of Bohemia, was especially 
fortunate in his family arrangements, to which he gave much at- 
tention. His older son, Wenzel, became King of Bohemia, his 
younger, Sigismund, King of Hungary and after his brother’s 
death of Bohemia also. Charles, Wenzel and Sigismund were all 
successively elected emperor, due to the influence they derived 
largely from these, their eastern possessions. 

It seems to have been a regular practice to marry a newly elected 
king to some representative of the old royal family, extinct in its 
male line, in the hope of giving him more prestige in the per- 
petual conflict between the crown and the great nobles, who were 
always inclined to wring privileges from the ruler as a condition 
of his election. John, elected King of Bohemia, married Elizabeth, 
a descendant of the old Premyslid line of that country. The King 
of Hungary married a sister of the King of Poland and thus 
prepared the way for his son’s future election to the throne of 
that country. Even a regent of Bohemia, Zavich Falkenstein, mar- 
ried the widow of the late King to give dignity to his position. 

A Polish marriage arrangement of this kind did much to give 
direction to the whole history of this eastern region during the 
next century. Louis the Great of Hungary and Poland had no 

^ K. Hampe, Der Zug nach dem Often (Berlin, 1921), chaps, ii, iv — ^an excellent little 
hook. 
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sons, but two daughters In order to guarantee the succession to 
one of them he obtained m 1373 the agreement of the Pohsh nobil 
ity that their sex should be no bar to ^eir mheritancc At the time 
of his death, in 138a, the elder daughter Mary was married to 
Sigismund, King of Hungary and Bohemia, who thus had hopes 
of gaining the Polish succession The younger, Hedwig, was cn 
gaged to a Hapsburg prince The great nobles of Poland, however, 
unwilhng to have either a Bohemian, Hungarian or German king, 
succeeded in breaking off the engagement of Hedwig and bringing 
her under their control In November 1384 she was crowned 
Queen, of Poland and a few months later, February 18, 1386, was 
married to Jagellon, Grand Duke of Lithuania, the only remaining 
heathen country m Europe 

ir THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS 

The survival to this late date of heathemsm m the midst of coun 
tries that were adherents of cither the Roman CathoUc or Greek 
Orthodox churches according to their conversion from cither Rome 
or Constanunople, may need a word of explanauon A wild region 
of alternate forest, swamp and heath, stretchmg along the south 
eastern and eastern shores of the Baltic and up the river valleys 
of the Vistula, the Nicracn and the Dwma, a region some 500 by 
300 miles in extent, was, until the beginning of the thirteenth cen 
tury, occupied by scattered Slavic tribes, unconverted to Christian 
ity, uiuirganizcd politically and but little advanced in civiliza 
tion A few Scandinavian or German towns— Riga, Reval, Dorpat, 
Libau, Mcmcl, Danzig — were planted on the coast, a bishopric 
was estabhshed at Rign and a local body, the Order of the Sword, 
was formed on the model of the Templars for its protection But 
Prussia, Livonia, Kurland, Estonia and Lithuania remained wild 
and heathen and continued to be m frequent warfcrc with their 
more settled Slavic and German neighbors 

Into this region the crusading Order of the Teutonic Knights, 
hkc the Templars and the Hospitallers now without occupation, 
had been introduced m 1231 Within a century Prussia had been 
conquered and repopulaicd, and most of the districts to the north 
brought into a restless submission This was accomplished partly 
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by the hard fighting of the Knights, partly by the building of towns 
and fortresses, as the country was occupied, but most of all by the 
steady stream of German immigration into the newly established 
towns and into the districts whose native population had been 
slaughtered or driven eastward.” In 1309 die residence of the Grand 
Master of the Order was established in the great fortress of Marien- 
burg, which remained their capital for 150 years. Thorn, Kulm, 
Elbing, Danzig and other cities were founded or seized, and Konigs- 
berg, “The King’s City,” was built in honor of the participation of 
Ottokar, King of Bohemia, in one of the campaigns. Most of these 
cities, like some of diosc of Poland, were members of the Hanseatic 
League. 

Lithuania, however, separated from Prussia by a wide stretch 
of wilderness, remained unsubdued and unconverted, though bor- 
der warfare was almost continuous.^ It was, until 1280, when Kovno 
was founded, a country without cities. By that time, however, its 
scattered tribes, influenced largely by the attacks of the Teutonic 
Knights, had drawn together into a centralized state. After 1300 
they began a career of expansion, which, partly by conquest, partly 
by marriages, carried their possessions up to the Baltic and far to 
the south and cast. Under Olgard (1341-1372), the father of Jagel- 
lon, their conquests were carried southward to the Black Sea and 
eastward to tire very borders of Russia. When the marriage of 
the Queen of Poland with the Grand Duke of Lithuania took 
place in 1386, the power of the combined state of Poland-Lithuania 
extended over more territory than was included in any other 
country in Europe. It might well seem that Poland-Lidiuania was 
destined to have the future control of the Slavonic east. 

It was part of the marriage .agreement between the rulers of 
the two states that Jagellon should accept Christianity for himself 
and his country, where, as a matter of fact, there were already 
adherents of both the eastern and western churches and of Islam, 

® K. Harape, op. cit., chap, v; sec further E. Caspar, Hermann von Saha und die 
Crundun^ dcs Dcnticlu^dciutaatcs in Prennen (Tubingen, 1924) which is excellent; also 
the well-illustrated account of Christian Krollntann, Politische Gcschichte des Dcutschen 
Ordens in Preussen (Konigsberg, 1933). 

® E, J. Harrison, Lithuania Past and Present (London, igaa), chap. Hi, a good ge^ 
eral account. Authoritative treatments may be found in Krollmann, op. cit., chaps. iv"V*» 
ond especially in Waclau Sobieski, Der Kampf um die Ostsee (Leipzig, 1933) > Book ii, 
which draws heavily on the Polish material. 
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as well as pagans. JagcUon was thereupon baptized, taking at the 
time the old Polish royal name o£ Ladislas. Bishoprics under the 
Roman obedience were established at Kovno and elsewhere. The 
queen interested herself until her death in 1399 in the spread of 
Christianity in her husband’s dominions, and soon Lithuania bc« 
came indistinguishable, so far as religion was concerned, from 
any other western country. 

The prominence of Pobnd was favored by the decadence of the 
power of the Teutonic Knights. The religious basis for their 
existence as a crusading order had long been illusory and the con- 
version of the Lithuanians made it meaningless. They were now 
evidently, as they had long been in reality, simply a military gov- 
ernment ruling over a large civil population and carrying on wars 
of conquest indiscriminately wth their heathen and their Chris- 
tian neighbors. There had been repeated conflicts with the Poles 
and now the formation of a united front by Poland and Lithuania 
precipitated a more decisive struggle. It was prepared for with 
deUberation on both sides and the largest armies were collected 
that had ever met in these regions. The Knights obtained con- 
tingents from Bohemia and Hungary; nevertheless they were de- 
feated in the bloody batde of Tannenbcrg, or Griincwald, July 15, 
1410, and left the Grandmaster and many of the Knights and 
their mercenaries dead on the field. They held out in their great 
castle of Marienburg for more than a year, but were in 1411 forced 
to submit to the dictated peace of Thorn. Their later history is 
one of gradual decline. In 1440 many of their own subjects turned 
against them. A number of nobles and twenty-one towns combined 
to form the “Prussian League.” Sfajrtly after the close of this pe- 
riod the League renounced the Order and offered the suzerainty 
of Prussia to the King of Poland, The long struggle until this 
contest ended with the victory of Poland need not be followed 
here. 


in. THE BECINNIKCS OB RUSSIAN GREATNESS 

It is to be observed that the Lithuanians took but small part in 
the Polish wars in the west. As a matter of fact the union between 
the two countries was by no means complete. Jagcllon found it 
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necessary, especially after his wife’s death, when he became sole 
King of Poland, to spend much of his time in that country. On 
the other hand the desire for separateness by Lithuania had to be 
acknowledged by die appointment of his cousin Witold as Grand 
Duke of Lithuania. The new Grand Duke resumed the policy of 
conquest southward and eastward and soon came into conflict 
with the rising power of Russia. 

Moscow, around which the reorganization of Russia was taking 
place, was simply one of those cities with its surrounding territory, 
under a ruling duke, which paid tribute to the Tartars of the 
Golden Horde. These remaining representatives of the old Mongols 
exercised their sway from their distant capital of Serai on the 
Volga. Whether from its favorable location for trade, from the 
early acknowledgment by the patriarch of Constantinople of its sepa- 
rate metropolitan, or from the grant by the Tartars of a superior 
title to its duke, by the middle of the fourteenth century Moscow 
was the leading state in Russia.* Its emergence into wider recogni- 
tion may be dated from the accession of Dimitri, a boy of nine years 
of age, in 1359. His guardian and adviser was the able Archbishop 
Alexei, who used the title “Metropolitan of all Russia.” In 1367 
the city was encircled by stone walls and its fortress of the Kremlin 
was strengthened. Although Dimitri died at the age of thirty-nine, 
his time was one of conquest or at least of extension of the power 
of Moscow. In 1368, he was able to repel an attack of the rival 
city of Tver which had made an alliance with the Grand Duke 
of Lithuania. 

More serious was the struggle with the Tartars. Believing that 
Lithuania was about to ally itself with the chiefs of the Golden 
Horde, he led an army southward and in 1380 defeated the Tartars 
in a great battle at Kulikovo on the Don River. Fie was after- 
wards known as Dimitri Donskoi, “conqueror of the Don.” The 
immediate results of the battle were not great, since Dimitri’s death 
occurred soon afterward and his son Vassili made peace with the 
Tartar govermnent and married a Lithuanian princess. Neverthe- 
less it was an important occurrence. The tradition that the Tartars 

* The roost important treatment of medieval Russia in a western tongue is the 
richly documented study of A. Eck, Le Mayen Age Russc (Paris, 1933)- 
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couM not be defeated in battle was broken, and the ruler of Moscow 
stood forth as the representative of Russian nationahty. The next 
two generations of Muscovite history show httlc advance, in cither 
conquest or culture, and it is not till after the middle of the fif- 
teenth century that a greater period begins. 

IV THE SERBIAN EMPIRE OF STEPHEN DUSHAN 

In the middle years of the fourteenth century the Ottoman Turks 
crossed the Dardanelles as invaders Eastern Europe was ill-fitted 
to resist them Since the fall of Acre m 1291 the old crusading 
forces had disintegrated, except as dicy were represented by the 
small band of the Knights Hospitallers settled in the island of 
Rhodes Cyprus, it is true, was suil held somewhat firmly by a 
line of western princes, but the infinite subdivision of power among 
the islands and cities of the Aegean precluded any common action 
on thcir part for the defense of the eastern Mediterranean.^ The 
differences of interest and policy between the Genoese and the 
Venetians led them to form conflicting alliances and prevented 
them from taking any joint action against a common enemy The 
Eastern Empire, the old bulwark of Europe against Asia, was 
suffering that increasing decrepitude which can be best measured 
by the rapid steps of Ottoman advance The only hope of re- 
sistance to invasion seemed to he m the tier of Slavic states be- 
tween the Danube and the borders of the Eastern Empire, the 
old kingdoms of Serbia and Bulgaria, wth the Bosnians and 
Croatians in the north and the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, the modern Rumania, which were just now taking 
shape, on its lower course. The populations of these kingdoms 
and their dependent lands were large, ihcir tcrriioncs extensive 
and their rulers warlike Back of them were the great Magyar 
and Slavic states whose history wc have just reviewed 

For a while Serbia promised to become the centre of a great 
state under her king, Stephen Dushan.® Profiting by some ad- 

*'nie details o( this disinteeration so difficult to trace are eivtn in briet form in 
L. Halphen and Pb SagDac et Citnluolxo^t (Pans i 91 t) Vll, tSS 94 

*Tbe best account o( Ousbana reisn may be found in C. Jireiek, Cetekuktf 4 tr 
Srrbei* (Gotha 1911 1918) Book IV. chap, iii but see also VViUiam Miller, “The 
Medieval Serbian Empire Quarttrly Jtmnc CCXXVI (191S), 488507, and A. A. 
Vaailicv, liutory of th* Emptrt (Madison, 1949), 11 , joa 1$ 
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vances made by his grandfather and his father in drawing to- 
gether certain units of the old Serbian empire around Uskub 
as a capital, and winning some new territory, Stephen Dushan 
entered upon his reign of twenty-five years (1331-1355) with 
vigor and apparently with a clear purpose. He captured or an- 
nexed, one after another, the ancient cities of Macedonia and Thrace, 
of Epirus and Thessaly that the weak hands of the Greeks could 
not hold, until his control in the south reached to the Aegean 
and gave him opportunity to enter into treaty relations with 
the remaining Frankish principalities of Greece. He gave protec- 
tion to a fugitive Byzantine usurper and in return obtained from 
him a grant of the cities he had captured. He entered into diplo- 
madc relations with Venice against Genoa, hoping to be able to 
obtain a seaport on die Adriatic. He exercised a dominating in- 
fluence in Bulgaria, even beyond the reach of his conquests. 

There is Httle doubt that Stephen had plans for the capture 
of Constantinople itself or for die building up of a rival empire 
which should inherit its prestige. He held a brilliant court; he used 
Byzantine titles in his administration; he took for himself the title 
“Tsar of the Serbs and the Greeks” and gave his son the lower 
tide of “Krai," which was equivalent to king. He promulgated a 
new body of laws, the Za\ovi\, for his Greek and Serbian sub- 
jects; he reorganized the Serbian church, giving it a patriarch of 
its own, and he issued charters in the Greek language to convents 
and other church bodies. At one time he opposed the Ottoman 
advance, at another he planned to join with them in the conquest 
of Constantinople. 

But all this proved to be a phantom empire. It had no adequate 
political organization or economic support. The curse of the East, 
the crumbling of authority when not persistently applied, allowed 
Stephen’s empire to fall to pieces in less than a generation after 
his death. His sons and nephews seized various parts of his do- 
minions, governors set up for themselves, cides resumed their for- 
mer half-obedience to the Eastern Empire or to their local rulers, 
and in less than thirty years even the dde of “Tsar" was forgotten. 
The whole story has little importance, except as a last episode in 
the history of Serbian independence, and as an indication of the 
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hopeless disunion of southeastern Europe and of the powerlcssncss 
of the Eastern Empire to resist the attacks of the Turks which 
were now imramenL*^ 


V THE DECAY OF THE EASIERN EMPIRE 


The greatness of the Empire had long been a memory only. Never 
since the Venetian conquest, durmg the Fourth Crusade, had it 
regained its medieval strength or glory But during the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries, its decline had become greatly ac- 
celerated ® The lamentations of contemporary chroniclers and 
moralists over the decaying virtues of the people arc too familiar 
a strain to carry much conviaion, but the plain story of narrow- 
ing territories, of decreasing population, of diminished income and 
smaller armed forces is incontrovertible evidence of a moribund 
state Such was the Byzantine Empire during the hundred years m 
which the Osmanlis were pressing through us defenses into the 
Balkan peninsula and such was the process of weakening that 
made the fall of us capital in 1453 inevitable 
Its most serious aiHicuon was, of course, the contraction of its 
territory The conquests of Stephen Dushan were made largely 
at the expense of the Empire The loss of Okhrida, Salonika, Seres 
and Kavala, of most of Epirus, Macedonia and Thrace was irrcpa 
rablc, for although the Serbian Empire of Stephen soon fell to 
pieces, Its fragments were not generally returned to the Eastern 
Empire, but went into other hands The loss of territory meant the 
loss of soldiers and the loss of taxes, the capture by the Turks, 
even before they entered Europe, of the imperial lands in Asia 
Minor deprived the government of its best recruiting grounds 
The progressive loss or devastation of even those lands which re- 
mained longest to the Empire meant a decrease of population from 
which soldiers could be drawn, and a diminution of the number 
of prosperous landed proprietors who could pay taxes The policy 
of the government had long been recklessly unwise The proprietors, 
who secured the first claim on the product of the land, were granted 
such privileges that they paid little to the state, while the peasants 


*Jlrecek op cil. Book IV, eEap . . , , „ 

• This process of deesr is sdnurably if briefly, told in Cbstfes Ofebi, Bytttut 
Cnnit%r *t Dicadenet (Pans igs*). espeetaJly Livre HI, chaps, lir, tIviL 
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were so burdened as frequently to prefer flight to payment, or, if 
they remained, were ready to accept any change of rulers as a 
deliverance.® 

Nothing, it might seem, could deprive Constantinople of the 
profits of its commerce. Its location was, under the trading condi- 
tions of the time, incomparable, and, as a matter of fact, the city 
was still one of the greatest ports of the world. But most of this 
commerce, so far as it was a source of taxation, had slipped out 
of the hands of the Byzantine government. A long succession of 
treaties had accorded to Venetians, Genoese and other trading 
states freedom from duties, or the possession of ports under their 
own control, or a monopoly of profitable lines of export and import. 
The Venetian colony at Constantinople was said at one time to 
number 10,000 persons. The Genoese were established at Pera across 
the harbor from the city, and at Galata on the Golden Horn. Pisa, 
Florence, Ancona, Ragusa, Barcelona, Marseilles, Montpellier and 
Narbonne, besides Venice and Genoa, each had in the late four- 
teenth century a flourishing commercial colony with various im- 
munities in the city. The duties paid to the Genoese at Galata were 
at one time more than six times those paid in the harbor to the 
imperial government itself. Smuggling was constant and no gov- 
ernment fleets or naval and police services were adequate to cope 
with it.^® 

Thus the two possible sources of income, the land and com- 
merce, were equally unproductive. The government was never 
able to balance its budget and yet was driven to unwise economies. 
In 1423 Thessalonika was sold by its governor to the Venetians 
for 50,000 ducats. It was the second city in size and wealth in 
the empire, but he felt powerless to protect it. The imperial fleet 
was allowed to fall into neglect and insignificance. 

The result of this paucity of lands, native population and money 
was that the Byzantine government fought its battles more and 
more with mercenaries. Soldiers by trade, as individuals and as 

“Diehl, op. cit, 211-40. , 

“See Vasiliev, op. cit., II, 397-9; Christo M. Macri, Dei Bysanfins ei des Btrangen 
dans Constantinople an Moyen Age (Paris, 1928), 66-73; C. Diehl, Une Ripublique 
Patricienne, Vinise (Paris, 1915), contains an admirable account o£ Venetian activi- 
ties in the Near East. 
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bands, were abundant m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in 
eastern as in western Europe Serbians, Bulgarians, Catalans, Ger- 
mans and even Turks were available for hired service and were 
constantly made use of in the wars But mercenaries were expen- 
sive, untrustworthy, disorderly and frequently as injurious to dieir 
employers as to the enemy. Over and over again such bands in 
Constantinople itself fought in the streets, pillaged shops, violated 
women and forced the government to grant outrageous demands. 

All in all the Byzantine armies were very small; 2000, 8000, 10, '■vO, 
20,000, native and mercenary troops together, were as many as were 
apt to be taken out to fight rebels, Serbians, or the all-conquer- 
ing Ottomans. To defend the capital m the agony of its last 
siege were only a few thousand Greeks with perhaps two thousand 
Veneuans, Genoese and mercenaries The old Empire of the East 
was once “a strong man armed” who kept his palace and his goods 
m peace, but the ume was now fiist approaching when “one stronger 
than he should come upon him and take from hun all his armor 
wherein he trusted and divide his spoils” 

VI THE entrance OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS INTO EUROPE 

The “stronger than he” was the Ottoman Turk Nations have 
their entrances and their exits on the stage of history as truly as 
do actors on the mimic stage, and usually, as the stage direcuons 
of the old fashioned tragedies say, they appear with “drums and 
trumpets ” It was thus that the Osmanhs, destined to play a lead- 
ing part during the next 600 years, entered southeastern Europe, 
m the middle of our period At its close the Byzantine Empire, 
which had played its part for a still longer period, left the stage. 
The two senes of events were incxtncably connected The Osmanhs, 
young, vigorous and warlike as they were, could not have broken 
through if the Greeks of Constanunoplc had been more than a 
degenerate and wamng power. On the other hand the catastrophe 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire might have been 
long delayed if the Ottomans had not entered Europe from western 
Asia m the fourteenth century. 

The early history of the Ottoman Turks, their obscure en- 
trance upon a career of conquest from a focal point on the north- 
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western slope of the great table-land of Asia Minor, and their 
advance under their first two emirs, Othman and Orkhan, to the 
Sea of Marmora and the Dardanelles is of great interest and has 
been the subject of much learned investigation and acute interpreta- 
tion.^^ But it is no part of the history of Europe. That begins 
with their crossing of the Dardanelles in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. 

While still in Asia Minor the Ottomans developed their charac- 
teristic military organization. The army was originally an irregular 
body of cavalry. As new land was acquired in the process of con- 
quest it was granted out with the requirement of military service 
of a number of men proportioned to the size and value of the grant, 
a system much Uke the feudal military service prevalent in Europe. 
But the grants were usually not large and they were not hereditary, 
ultimate ownership remaining with the government. With the in- 
crease of territory royal domains were established for the sultan, and 
lands were set aside for the support of the mosques. 

The need was soon felt for an infantry force and this was pro- 
vided by the well known Janissaries, or “new troops.” This was 
a chosen body, selected at first probably from favored prisoners. 
Later it was made up of a levy made every five years from the 
boys of conquered districts. They were converted to Islam, care- 
fully trained and given many privileges until they were twenty- 
five years of age, when they became full members of this favored 
body. It was a famous fighting force, the main reliance of the 
sultan in battle, and seldom failing to attain victory.^^ As these 
levies were from conquered countries and since all countries con- 
quered by the Ottomans, in Europe at least, were Christian, it was 
possible for men born Christian, to govern the Ottoman state sub 
ject only to the sultan’s absolute power.^^ 

^ See the article by W. L. Langer and R. P. Blake, “The Rise of the Ottoman 
Turks and its Historical Background,” American Histaricai Review, XXXVII ( 1932 ). 
468-505. This article gives a bibliography of all recent study of the subject with com- 
ments and criticisms. 

^ Some members of the body were trained to civil duties and from their ranks were 
chosen the personal attendants of the sultan and government oihcials, even of the 
highest rank. 

“ See Hans Heinrich Schrader, “Der Osmanische Staat von seiner Entstehung bis 
^m^ Ausgang des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts,” Propytaen fVeltgreschiclUe, (volume V, 
Berlin, 1930), 513-29; there is a considerable literature on the Janissaries; see linger 
and Blake, loc. cit., 503-5. 
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There were in the Ottoman army, in addition to the regular 
cavalry and the Jaiussaries» irregular troops, both mounted and 
foot, which increased its numbers and sometimes its strength Much 
use was made also of artillery, and there was an organized system 
o£ equipment, support and transportation. The Ottomans were, 
during the first two centuries of their career, primarily a miUtary 
organization The interest of the troops was preserved by permit- 
ting the seizure and sale into slavery of prisoners captured m battle, 
and there was of course the usual pillage of cities captured after 
sieges. Yet coins minted by the second ruler of the Imc of Oth- 
man still exist to prove how early those rulers acted as an inde- 
pendent and on the whole an eniightencd dynasty Their usual 
practice of permitung the peaceful inhabitants of conquered re- 
gions the practice of their own religion on condmon of payment 
of a tax tended to a ready acceptance of their rule by mass 
of the population, who must often have found httlc difference be- 
tween their new masters and the old 

The Osmanlis entered Europe in the first place not as conquerors 
or as settlers but as mercenaries From the beginmng of the 
fourteenth century Turks from the emirates further south m Asia 
Kfinor—Aidin, Tavos, Karasm and Sarukhan— had become well 
known in the Aegean as merchants, as pirates, as invaders and as 
mercenaries, entering into paid albance with contending aties or 
princes, or themselves making conquests. But these, although Turks, 
were not Osmanhs It was not until 1345 that the nauon that was 
to play so great a part became partiapants in this scene of struggle 
John Cantacuzenos, who had been chancellor and principal ad- 
viser of the ByzanUne Emperor Andromeus III, had on that 
monarch's death established himself m Thrace and usurped the 
crown He was planning to seize Constantinople, then held by the 
widow of the late emperor and her young son** He offered to 
Orkhan, chief of the Osmanlis, the hand of his daughter Theodora 
in return for the services of 6000 soldiers The offer was accepted, 
the Ottoman troops crossed the Hellespont and took part m a cam- 

upor iDteriul evenU In Uie Ust Teats of Ute Empire ice chap. U ia the lecond 
Tolume of the acholarlr work by Vaailiee referted to shore The esrly conquciti of 
Turks are well treated in Mieotss lorgs C*tchicht* dts Ormonticheit Rnelti 
{Goths i9oS.if|i3) I and by Herbert A, Cddions The Posuiotwi* of Ike OlfOfiw* 
Empire, tjco-lioj (Oxford, xpiS) 
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paign that carried them to Adrianople, to the Black Sea and, as 
allies o£ the usurper, into Constantinople itself. There Cantacuzenos 
and his wife were crowned joint rulers with the old empress and 
her son; a daughter of the usurper was married to the young em- 
peror and the agreement with Orkhan was reluctandy carried out. 

Thus the ruler of the Osmanlis became allied by marriage to 
both the usurping and the legitimate imperial houses. This alliance 
soon involved new demands. Twenty thousand Ottoman troops 
were asked for and sent into Macedonia to help in dislodging 
from the coast cities the Serbians who were for the time a more 
serious threat to the western possessions of the empire than the 
Ottomans to the eastern. Still a third time Cantacuzenos, now 
engaged in civil war with the young emperor, sought the help 
of the Ottomans, robbing the churches of Constantinople of their 
plate in order to obtain the money Orkhan demanded. As mer- 
cenaries also in the war between Genoa and Venice that broke 
out in 1351 Orkhan’s troops sold their help to the Genoese colonies 
at Pera and on the Sea of Marmora. 

Having thus been taught the way into Europe, its wealth and 
attractions and at the same time its disunion and weakness, the 
Osmanlis soon made the most natural use of their knowledge and 
military power. In the year 1354 Soleiman, son of Orkhan, under 
his father’s orders took a body of troops across the Hellespont not 
as mercenaries but as invaders. He occupied the fortress of Tzympe, 
near the Aegean end of the straits, and the next year seized the 
city of Gallipoli. Turkish settlers from Asia Minor followed the 
soldiers, colonizing the European coast of the Sea of Marmora, 
pushing on eastward almost to within sight of Constantinople. 

The next few years brought the inevitable break between the 
Ottoman sultan and the Greek emperor. A campaign followed in 
which the invaders took by assault Demotika and Rodosto, thus 
cutting off Constantinople from the western possessions of the em- 
pire. They then captured Adrianople, which was always after- 
ward, and still is their military headquarters. This rapid progress 
of the Osmanlis in Thrace and Macedonia and the helplessness of 
the Greeks of Constantinople brought about in 1363 the recogni- 
tion of Murad I, the second successor of Othman, by the emperor 
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as his suzerain, the acknowledgment of the Turkish conquests 
made up to that time and a promise to perform military service 
in the Ottoman army against the Asiatic enemies of the sultan. 
Ten years later the emperor was forced to agree to pay an annual 
tribute and to put his «in in the hands of the sultan as a hostage. 
This unnatural and troubled relationship was alternately held to, 
broken and renewed for almost a century. 

VII. THE CONQUEST OF SEBBIA, BULGARIA AND GREECE 

In the meantime the wave of Ottoman conquest spread west* 
ward, northward and southward. The lands beyond Thrace and 
Macedonia— that is to say, Serbia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Wallachia and 
Moldavia— the vast Balkan peninsula, stretching away to the north 
and west to Hungary and the borders of Poland and the Holy 
Roman Empire, with their fertile suetches of country and large 
populations, as well as Dalmatia and Greece with their rich and 
populous cities and outlets upon the sea, offered an irresistible at- 
traction to the invader. The Ottoman leaders had already, in the 
days when they were mercenaries in the service of the emperor 
and of the Republic of Genoa, aime into contact with the Serbians, 
and had defeated them in a battle on the Maritza River in 1352. 
Now they were brought into a more independent but no less hostile 
relationship with them. 

Three princes from among the descendants of Stephen Dushan, 
one of whom retdned the title of “krai," or king, gathered the 
fragments of the race together and, in the hope of warding off 
invasion, themselves entered the territory of which the Turks were 
already masters. They were met and overwhelmingly defeated in 
1371 in a second battle on the Maritza River. Two of the three 
princes were killed on the Held of battle and the Ottomans fol- 
lowed up their victory by a conquering expedition through Mace- 
donia and southern Serbia. The strategic valley of the Vardar, the 
route to the north, became Turkish territory; the land was as usual 
cither parcelled out to Osmanli soldiers or set apart for the use of the 
sultan and the support of religion. 

The towns Drama and Seres were filled wih a Turkish popu- 
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lation and Christian churches were replaced by Mohammedan 
mosques. Turkish troops pushed from here far to the west, in- 
deed to within sight of the Adriatic, but these were as yet raids, 
not conquests. The capture of Sofia and Nish, far up in ancient 
Serbia, of Monastic on the border of Albania and, after a long 
siege, of the old city of Salonika were more permanent. The prin- 
cipal ruler left in Serbia, Lazar, became, like the emperor, a vassal 
of the sultan, bound to pay him tribute and to furnish him with 
military assistance. Such dependence was in no way meaningless; 
over and over again in the conflicts by which southeastern Europe 
came under Turkish control some of the hardest fighting was 
done by European and nominally Christian troops fighting under 
the Moslem banner. 

This was true of the great battle which in 1389 destroyed the 
remains of Serbian independence. It was preceded by a momentary 
victory. Murad had been called to Anatolia by disorders in his 
Asian dominions; the Ottomans had so often pushed their expedi- 
tions up into dte heart of Serbia and western Bulgaria that it was 
realized that if they were to be resisted at all it must be soon. 
Leadership was found in an ambitious Bosnian prince, Turtko, who 
had extended his control along the shores of the Adriatic and ob- 
tained momentary recognition from Venice of his title of “King 
of Serbia, Bosnia and the whole scacoast.” His ambitious title did 
not prevent him from joining forces with Lazar, who claimed to be 
the head of all Serbian chieftains, but only used the title of prince, 
and in 1388 the two leaders defeated the Osmanli in three suc- 
cessive battles. 

These unexpected victories drew together an alliance of Bosnians, 
Serbians, Bulgarians, Wallachians and Albanians, but it was only 
to enter into a fatal struggle the next year. The Sultan Murad 
pacified Asia Minor, brought together all his forces, summoned 
to their duties as dependent allies the south Serbian and Albanian 
princes, and on June ii, 1389, fought a great battle on the plain 
of Kossovo. It was the culminating conflict and an irretrievable 
disaster for the Serbians and their allies. It is the subject of legend 
and folk-song in the Balkans still and was accompanied by enough. 
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tragedy to justify its long remembrance The Sultan Murad was 
assassinated during or after the battle by a faithless ally, a deserter 
or a wounded soldier When the Ottoman soldiers heard of it they 
killed all the common prisoners as they captured them, Lazar and 
all other noble prisoners were executed after the battle by order 
of Bayezid, successor to Murad The new sultan at the same tunc 
ordered his brother, who had led a body of the victorious troops 
to be brought to his tent and strangled in his presence There tvas 
to be no question of the succession. The custom in the family of 
Othman of which this was the initiation, that the oldest of a family 
of brothers should put to death on his accession all brothers and 
half brothers who might dispute his inheritance survived until 
1603 when, on the death of Mohammed 111 , Achmct I allowed his 
brother Mustapha to live 

During the period when the Eastern Empire was bemg restricted 
and humiliated and Serbia was being conquered, the Osmanhs 
were pressing into Bulgaria When in 1365 the Bulgarian Tsar 
Alexander died, conflicts immediately broke out among his sons* 
Aid given to one of them by the Hungarians precipitated a struggle 
between adherents of the Greek and the Catholic churches The 
seizure and holding for ransom of the Byzantine ruler by a Bul- 
garian chieftain gave additional opportunity for invaders to fish 
in troubled waters On the appeal of one of the contestants the 
Ottoman army advanced as allies into the fertile regions that lay 
just to the south of the Balkan range; in another campaign it 
passed beyond the mountains and for the first tune saw thr Danube 
so long to be the river of their conflicts and their pride 

As in their first entrance into Europe they learned as allies 
what they soon uulizcd as invaders In 1369 the most powerful 
of the Bulgarian princes was forced to make a treaty in which 
he acknowledged Murad as his suzerain and gave him his sister 
Mara as a wife Only two years later one of the other Bulgarian 
princes took the same oath of dependence, the sultan gave him 
back his prinapal city, but be held it only as a vassal and all 
Bulgaria became an Ottoman dependency Local legend suU makes 

“Tbe best Kwount of the battle U In Jlreitk GnckiciUt itr S'erbei* Book V, chap, 
it ace also llsrold TemccilcTt A lUtian of Xerfru (Loodon. >9>7) 
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the last of the independent tsars, a ghostly inhabitant of the Rhodope 
mountains, ride as a headless horseman from time to time down 
into the plain.^® 

In 1389 the Bulgarians shared in the rising and the disaster of 
Kossovo. In 1393 an Ottoman army after successes in Serbia 
marched into Bulgaria, besieged, captured and sacked its old capital 
and carried much of its population into captivity; seized and gar- 
risoned the line of fortresses along the Danube, drove the last of 
its princes into exile and forced his son to become a Moslem and 
a soldier in the Turkish army. Moslem immigrants from the south 
entered the country, many of the inhabitants accepted Moham- 
medanism and Bulgaria became for the next four and a half 
centuries merely an outlying province of the Ottoman empire.^’^ 

There was evidently no local resistance adequate to the task of 
blocking the Ottoman advance; there was, however, always the 
possibiUty of reinforcements from the west. The Crusades had 
been wars of united Christian Europe against the Moslems of 
Asia. Now that Asiatic Mohammedanism was represented by a 
new and vigorous race which was carrying its religion in turn 
into Europe, the spirit of the Crusades might fairly enough be in- 
voked to resume its early work. Over and over again the eastern 
emperors in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries appealed for 
such help and in a few cases it was sent, but always to end only 
in catastrophe. 

The emperor had always one offer to make that was of great 
attraction to the pope and to the western church generally, avid 
as it was of extension and determined to attain the unity of all 
Christendom. This was the union of the two church organiza- 
tions, the Holy Roman Catholic and the Holy Orthodox Catholic. 
Such union was offered repeatedly by the emperors of the east as 
an inducement for obtaining help from the west. Influenced by this 
hope the pope as regularly urged upon the rulers of western states 
the rescue of their fellow Christians from the infidel. The usurp- 
ing emperor John Cantacuzenos appealed to the pope to launch 

“ The standard treatment of this period is W. N. Slatarski, Geschichte der Btilgareit 
(Leipzig, 1918), which reaches to 1396. . 

“ Cf. Alois Hajek, Bulgarien unter der Turkenherrschaft, (Stuttgart, 1925)1 
the few dispassionate, scholarly studies of Turkish rule over Christian lands. 
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a crusade in his defense against the Turks. On Good Friday of 
1363, the pope at Avignon gave die cross to several princes who 
volunteered for a new crusade. In 13% the Emperor John V went 
on his knees before the pope and formally abjured all the errors 
of the Greek church In the next three years the administration 
of two popes, Urban V and Gregory XI, saw a senes of negoua- 
tions for union in return for help 

From 1399 to 1402 the Emperor Manuel II made a number of 
visits to the west, which took him to Venice, to Pans, to London 
and elsewhere. He was treated with great distinction and his visits 
to Pans, where he was lodged in the Louvre, have left many 
intimate memorials^* But he was given little support The long 
negotiauons at the Council of Basel in 1435 and at Ferrara and 
Florence in 1438 and 1439, the gorgeous ceremonial, the endless 
discussions, the forrnal union and its rejection by the Greeks at 
home have been touched on in the chapter on the church coun- 
cils AU these efforts were hollow and futile. The need of the 
Greeks was doubtless desperate, but there was no real wilUng- 
ness on their part to make the concessions the pope demanded 
Petrarch in a letter to the pope conitasUng the Turks with the 
Greeks says, with Laun pndc, “The former, it is uue, arc our 
enemies, but the schismatics arc worse than enemies The former 
fear us more than they hate us, but the latter both fear and hate 
us with their whole soul.” 

On the other hand, papal appeals to European sovereigns came 
to nothing. Quite other problems were mteresung the kings of 
France and England, the German emperor and the popes them- 
selves in these years of the Black l^eath, of the bitter campaigns 
of the Hundred Years war, of the wars between Vciucc and Genoa 
and of the Great Schism and the church councils. The only direct 
responses to Greek appeals were the half buccaneering journey, 
m 1366, of the Count of Savoy who, with a fleet of galleys and 

uThia wbole proUeni u well b/ W Nordra J 3 u niid ixt 
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[500 soldiers, sailed through the Dardanelles and the Hellespont 
md into the Black Sea, ravaged the Bulgarian coast, intervened 
n a dispute in the family of the emperor and obtained from 
aim a reluctant consent to favor the union of the churches; the 
rhivalrous expedition to Constantinople of Marshal Boucicault 
diirty years later with his little body of French troops and a few 
galleys sent by the pope himself.”^ 

But there were other incentives to resistance to the Turks. The 
progress of the Ottomans raised serious apprehension in the minds 
af the Venetians and Genoese for their commercial interests in 
the region of their Aegean and Euxine possessions. The grain 
supply from Russia and Anatolia, on which the cities of Italy 
so largely depended, was also endangered. For a while it seemed 
that their naval powers might be used Jointly to cut oif the ad- 
vance of the Turks across the waters which these commercial 
powers could so easily control. But they fell back on a policy 
first of inaction then of commercial alliance with the conquerors 
of the eastern Mediterranean. In 1365 Ragusa, in 1387 Genoa and 
in 1388 Venice made treaties with the Ottoman government, pay- 
ing a subsidy that became practically tribute. It is true, the Italian 
cities broke these treaties repeatedly; on the other hand the help 
they gave in resistance to the Ottomans, even though these bade 
fair to control their field of trade, was always half-hearted."^ 

It was rather from those northeastern states of Europe whose 
boundaries the Ottomans were now approaching — Hungary, Po- 
land, Bohemia and even the German empire — that action might 
be expected. It was scarcely more than a century since the Tartars 
had swept through eastern Europe, ravaged much of Flungary 
and Poland, and made their way into the heart of Silesia. And 
now the lands to the south of them were being overrun with a 
new body of Asiatic conquerors. When the news of the Turkish 
seizure of the northern strip of the possessions of the Eastern 
Empire spread abroad, Casimir the Great of Poland invited to 

Delaville le Koulx, La France cn Orient an XIV* Siiclc. lixpiditions itu 
MarMial Boudeaut (Paris, 1886), 

“ M. Silberschmidt, Das orientalischc Problem sur Zeit dcr Entstehnno des 1 ilrbisc/ien 
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his capital at Cracow with the object o£ arranging joint resistance 
a number of European sovereigns and princes The German Em- 
peror Charles IV, the kings of Hungary, Denmark and Cyprus ^^crc 
there An. army of Hungarians, Serbs, Bosnians and Wallachians, 
said to have numbered 20,000, was formed and in 1364 started 
out With the object of recapturing Adrianople and restoring it to 
the Eastern Empire But they were surprised on their way by 
the Turks and cut to pieces 

The Danube, after the crushing of Bulgaria and Serbia, was 
as much a Turkish as a Hungarian or Slavic boundary, and 
It was along its line that the greatest attempt of the west to succor 
the cast was made In 1394 Sigismund, King of Hungary, sent 
letters to Venice and m 1395 to the kings of France and England, 
the emperor and other rcigmng princes, asking for volunteers in 
a great campaign against the Ottomans The response to this 
invitation reflects the temporary cessation of the Hundred Years 
war and the resdessness of the unoccupied and undisciplined chiv- 
alry of Europe, as well as the rising dread of the Turks In the 
spring of 13^ there gathered at Buda nobles and their attendants 
from all parts of Germany, France, England and The Nether- 
lands, making up in all perhaps 100,000 men From France alone 
came about a thousand knights and nobles of the highest rank, 
accompanied by several thousand attendants, mercenaries and 
women They were under the command of John of Nevers, son 
of the Duke of Burgundy and grandson of King John of France. 

The story of the assemblage of the host loses nothing m the 
telling hy Froissart and other chromders who have described this, 
perhaps the last of the tournaments on a grand scale which took 
the place of scicnufically waged warfare in this age The French 
marched across Transylvania and Wallachia and so into northern 
Bulgaria; the Hungarians and others made their way down the 
Danube and through Serbia, the crusaders pillaging the countries 
through which they passed quite as ruthlessly as ever did the Otto- 
man overlords of those countnes. Gathering under the walls of 
Nicopohs on the right bank of the Danube, the most recent con- 
quest of the Ottomans, they besieged it for two weeks but did not 
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assault the city, uncertain whether they should go further to seek 
the Turkish sultan and his army or await his coming.^^ 

Bayezid did not leave them long in uncertainty. Abandoning 
the siege of Constantinople in which he was engaged, he summoned 
his Christian allies to send their quotas and after two weeks moved 
over roads familiar to him from earlier campaigns to face the 
crusaders in the plain before Nicopolis. The French repeated 
the worst tactics of Crecy and Poitiers. Refusing to submit to any 
formulated plan of attack or defense, the French knights with 
many of those of England and Germany and their followers, 
recklessly keen for glory, galloped against the Turks and to their 
own destruction. They broke, it is true, the first line of the enemy, 
made up of irregular troops, and massacred their opponents and 
prisoners indiscriminately, on the ground that they were unbe- 
lievers. But they were after this first onslaught now for the first 
time facing the veteran and disciplined army of the Turkish sultan. 
There could be only one result; numbers of the proudest nobles 
of France were killed, the rest were forced to surrender to the 
overwhelming numbers of fresh and well-handled troops of 
Bayezid, or take flight as best they could. Sigismund himself, with 
the Grand Master of the Knights of St. John and a few others, 
deserted his army and succeeded in getting aboard one of the 
galleys which had come up the Danube as allies of the crusaders. 
He went with them down the river, through the Black Sea, the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles and so through the Mediterranean 
and back home where we have already had occasion in this work 
to observe his somewhat dubious career as King of Hungary and 
later of Bohemia, as emperor, as opponent of the Hussites, and as 
convener of the Council of Constance. 

The Serbians, loyal to their Moslem overlord, fought victoriously 
with him against their own coreligionists. The main body of the 
western army fled in utter confusion; many were killed in flight; 
many were drowned in the river; they suffered intensely from 

^The story of this crusade has rccenUy been retold, most admirably and with 
the use of much Oriental source material, by Aziz Suryal Atiya, Tfie Ctnsaae of 
Nicopolis (London, 1934); see also Silberscbmidt, op, cit., whose detailed treatn^n 
does not appear to have been used by Atiya, G. Beckmann, Der Katnpf Katscr 
mundj gepen die Werdende Weltmacht der Ostmnen, T 3 Q 2 ‘X 437 (Gotha, 1902), an 
KUng, Die Schlachi bet Nicopolis (Berlin, 1906) are still of interest. 
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the elements and were slaughtered by the outraged peasantry as 
they crossed the Carpathian mountains to the relative safety of 
Hungary In anger and retahation for the massacre of prisoners 
by the French knights, the sultan ordered a general execution 
of all prisoners taken in the battle By the interposition of a French 
knight who could speak Turkish, and m the expectation of a rich 
ransom, Bayezid was induced to spare the Count of Nevers, Mar- 
shal Boucicault and some twenty others But they were all forced 
to stand beside the sultan and watch the execution of their friends 
and companions The massacre went on through a whole day. 
When the sun set those who had not yet been put to death were 
turned over to the soldiers to be sold as slaves Johannes Schilt- 
berger, a German captive, who was m the battle and was spared 
because of his youth, and whose later travels have given us light 
on European geographical knowledge of the time, estimated the 
number put to death that day as 10,000 

The few nobles reserved for ransom were taken to Brusa They 
stopped at Gallipoli and watched from the shore the Venetian 
galley with Sigismund aboard pass amidst the )ccrs of the Turks 
They were allowed a certain amount of liberty while the ransom 
of 00,000 pieces of gold which Bayezid required was being ob- 
tained by two of their number who were sent to seek it m Pans 
and Constantinople Eventually, wiibm a year, through the media 
non of certain Genoese and Venetian bankers who negotiated 
with the Ottomans, the ransom was paid and those of the prisoners 
who were still living returned to their homes The Count of 
Nevers, John, surnamed the Fearless because of his recklessness 
at NicopoUs, later the Duke of Burgundy, lived to lead one of 
the parties in the fatal civil wars of France, to instigate the murder 
of his royal cousin, and himself to be assassinated on the bridge 
at Montcrcaux 

The great Ottoman victory at Nicopohs m 1396 was followed 
by frontier raids far into Hungary and Wallachia, the ravaging 
of fields, burning of towns and carrying oil of thousands of the 
population to be sold as slaves m the older pans of the now well 
established Ottoman lands But these like the former campaigns 
in Greece were rather raids than actual acquisitions of new ter- 
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ritory. On the other hand, the conquest of Greece was now com- 
pleted. Under the sultan himself and the generals he left behind after 
his withdrawal, the peninsula was conquered and pillaged and 
somewhat later made into a Turkish province. 

After Nicopolis and the punitive expeditions that had succeeded 
it the sultan resumed the siege of Constantinople which had been 
intermittently in progress for some years. In 1402 he summoned 
it to surrender on pain of massacre of the entire population if 
they continued their resistance. He was apparendy planning a 
final assault when he was forced, strong as he was, to change all 
his plans and to gather all his forces to oppose a great danger from 
the east. 

The conquests of Timur the Lame, the “Tamerlane” of tradi- 
tion and literature, belong to the history of Asia rather than 
of Europe, but here and for a moment they touch. This petty 
chieftain, sprung from old Turkish stock but claiming to be a 
descendant of the Mongol conquerors, during the last half of 
the fourteenth century, in a succession of campaigns of unbroken 
success accompanied by incredible cruelties, had passed through 
and conquered much of Central Asia, India, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Georgia, and by the end of the century had reached 
the eastern borderland of recent Ottoman conquest.^^ The cities 
and principalities of northern Anatolia were conquered and re- 
conquered alternately by the two powers. Bayezid in the extension 
of his dominions eastward seized and put to death certain local 
rulers who had already acknowledged Timur; the latter returned 
and recaptured these districts, burying alive, it was said, 4000 
Christian soldiers, subjects of Bayezid, and committing other in- 
describable atrocities. Threatening messages were exchanged; the 
two rulers collected their forces; Bayezid abandoned the siege 
of Constantinople in which he was engaged, marched eastward, 
and July 20, 1402, a decisive battle was fought near Angora in 
Asia Minor. There was great slaughter, the Ottomans were de- 
feated and the sultan captured and held in confinement by Timur 
until he died, still a prisoner, a year later. Timur carried his con- 

» See Encyclopedia of Islam, edited by M. T. Houtsma and others, (Leyden and 
London, 1930) “Timur”; Harold Lamb, Tamerlane (New York, 1930) is better tnan 
most popular biographies. 
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quests to the very boundaries of Europe but then turned back. 
He was preparing for an invasion of China when he died sud 
denly in 1405 His empire like so many others m the cast soon 
broke up into fragments 

Constantinople was saved for the time Wars of succession broke 
out among the descendants of Bayczid and for a quarter of a 
century and more the Ottoman boundaries drew back rather than 
advanced. Then a conquering sultan, Murad 11 , again took the 
offensive, won back most of what had been lost and laid siege 
to Belgrade, die farthest advanced post of the Hungarians on the 
Danube 

This renewal of warfare saw the nse of two leaders who, ap- 
pealing for popular support, won victories that suggest both by 
their contemporaneous date and their similar circumstances the 
efforts of the national party to drive the English invaders from 
France An Albanian soldier, George Castnota, reared at Constanti- 
nople, forced by the conquest of his country to serve m the 
Ottoman army, and there by his bravery winning the cognomen 
of Skander-beg, that is “Alexander the Great,'’ when opportunity 
offered returned to his natural allegiance, spurred his countrymen 
to rebellion and drove the invaders repeatedly out of Albania 
Similarly John Hunyadi, a knight of Transylvania who had risen 
by his abilities to be governor of that province so roused the 
people and organized their defense that they defeated the Ottoman 
invaders in two successive battles and drove them across the 
Danube. When the new king of Hungary and Poland, Ladislas 
III, encouraged by a Turkish discomfiture m 1443, formed an 
army for an advance southward, Hunyadi and his troops were 
Its mam support and aid m a successful battle at Nish and in the 
iccapiutc of Sofia. These Chrisuan successes drove the Ottoman 
sultan to sign a ten years* truce, to abandon many of his recent 
conquests and to withdraw for the time to his Asiatic dominions. 

Faithlessly and unwisely the Hunganan king and Hunyadi, 
under the urgency of Cardinal Ccsarmi, who had come from the 
pope to give to the expedition the digmty of a crusade, broke 
the truce and pushed on through Bulgaria to the Black Sea at 
Varna. The sultan returned and November 10, 1444, overwhelmed 
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the Christian forces in a battle in which King Ladislas was killed. 
He is known in Hungarian history as Ladislas Varnenczyk, “the 
martyr of Varna.”“^ 

The tide was already turning in favor of the Ottomans. The 
sultan followed up his advantage; even Hunyadi, who, after the 
death of the king was made regent of Hungary, was defeated in 
a second battle of Kossovo, October 1448. Only Skander-beg gained 
some success in Albania. The northern and western boundaries 
of Ottoman conquest were to remain uncertain, advancing and 
retreating, for a century. But the definite inclusion of the Turks 
as a European power was now to be consummated by the capture 
of Constantinople. 

vni. THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

Constantinople had long stood as an outlying bastion of Chris- 
tendom, separated from it by settled Ottoman provinces. Its de- 
pendent possessions had been gnawed away until it stood isolated, 
back of its walls, looking out on the Bosporus and the Golden 
Horn, awaiting the end. Three times the Turks had beleaguered 
the great walled city. In 1396 it was saved by the diversion of 
Nicopolis, and scarcely had the siege been resumed when the 
sultan was summoned away to Angora and to his death; again in 
1422 it had been brought apparently to the verge of surrender 
when a formidable insurrection in Asia Minor caused Sultan Murad 
II to raise the siege. 

Now, however, the young Sultan Mohammed II, son of Murad, 
girt with the sword of Othman at Adrianople in I45i» his do- 
minions relatively secure, his forces overwhelming in numbers 
and his income adequate, determined to carry out the plans he 
had made since he was a boy for the siege and capture of Con- 
stantinople. His preparations were deliberate and extensive. He 
reduced to submission or entered into truces with all his enemies, 
built a castle to dominate the Bosporus above the city, cast cannon 
more numerous and larger than had ever been used before, amassed 
an infinite store of powder, balls, bows, arrows and all kinds of 

^ See the excellent monograph of L. Kupelweiser, Die Kampfe Ungarus tnit den 
Ostnanen bis sur Schlacht bei Mohacs (Vienna, 1899). 
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siege material, destroyed all the villages in the vicimty o£ the aty 
to cut off Its food supply, gathered an army of 15,000 men under 
the walls of the aty, and early in April, 1453, formally demanded 
Its surrender.^ 

The emperor who, like the founder of the city 1100 years before, 
was a Constantine (the Eleventh), rejected the terms and entered 
upon the defease of die aty with a courage, judgment and devo- 
tion that have given an interest and dignity to the last struggle 
of the empire that had often been sadly lacking to it in interven- 
ing centuries ** His forces for defense were quite inadequate. Some 
5000 native troops were strengthened by the presence of 3000 for- 
eigners, mostly Veneuans and Genoese from the galleys m the 
harbor and recent additions of mercenaries A well trained soldier, 
the Genoese Giustimani, was second m command under the em- 
peror. The harbor, the Golden Horn, was defended by a chain 
stretched across its mouth, which held against all attacks from 
Turkish vessels But in the midst of the siege the sultan’s engineers 
were successful in budding a wooden track across a mde of land 
from the straits to the upper end of the Horn, and dragged a 
deec of sixty or eighty boats across so as to take the Greeks in the 
rear. Week after week of attack and defense of the walls and of 
the ships m the harbor went by. Some reinforcements were brought 
in and at one time the Turks seem to have considered abandon- 
ing the siege. 

The ancient walls encircling the aty, thirteen miles in length 
and in the more exposed poitions forty feet high, built on the 
land tvard side m a triple scries with a wide moat, were sull, 
as they had always been, the principal and usually an adequate 
protection of the city. But now they had to endure battering by 
cannon of unprecedented power and persistency, and they gradu- 
ally crumbled. Assaults were made on the i8th of April, on the 
7th and nth and 21st of May, but they were successfully driven 

* The standard accounts ol this fanoua siecn are those of Edwm Pears Thi 
Deitruciion cf tkf Creek Emptr* an4 she Story of Ike Coftnee of ConstanttHOtU t>y 
Ike Turk* (New York, igoj), and of Coitave Schlumbcrser. Le Sttge, la Prut el It 
Soc de Cotuianiinofle for let Turei (aiath edition Pans, igaa), Ibe famous chapter 
lavm of Gibbons Dethnr and Folt of Ike Remon £in^r shMld be read, if only for 
Us literary charm and its lone repute 

**Se« Chedocul Mijatovieb. Co%tla»ttne, Ike Latl Emperor of Ike Greeks (London, 
iBpj), a TCTjr coms'ctent biography 
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back with much loss to the besiegers, and the breaches in the walls 
were partially repaired. A vigor and a unity were exhibited in 
defense of the city which had never existed in the days of its 
prosperity. 

Greeks and Romans even worshipped together on May 28, in 
St. Sophia, on the eve of what it was understood would be the 
sultan’s greatest assault. It came the next day and was the final 
catastrophe for the city, the emperor and the empire. At mid- 
night the main Turkish army broke through the outer walls 
at several points, but was driven back; at dawn 12,000 Janissaries 
and choice detachments of archers and other infantry, under the 
protection of the cannon and with the personal encouragement of 
the sultan, rushed forward and with wild cries of Allalil Allah! 
finally surmounted the walls and temporary stockades, cut down 
their opponents and made their way into the city. The emperor 
died fighting. Somewhere under the piles of dead his body lay, 
but it was never recognized. At ten o’clock the next morning, or 
possibly the day after, the sultan entered in triumph and the city 
was handed over to the soldiers for a three days’ sack. The Empire 
of the East had fallen. Constantinople, the city of the Caesars, now 
became the capital of the sultans, who fixed there their dwelling- 
place. From Istambul, as it came now to be called, the Ottomans 
ruled over the whole of southeastern Europe. 



chapter Eleven 
RECAPITULATION 

I. THE UNITT OF HISTORY 

The most marked charaaerisuc o£ the history o£ Europe, con- 
sidered as a iwhole, during the period whose events have now been 
sketched was its uniformity. Notwithstanding a mulupiicity of de- 
tail, the mam movements in this history appear as a single story. 
What happened m one country happened, m a somewhat different 
form, m others. Evidences arc num^rless. Medieval feudalism was 
dying out alike in all countries of Europe. Town life was encroach- 
ing on rural life from Casulc to Poland, from Italy to Sweden. 
Capitalism was at work in all countries. Centralization within larger 
or smaller boundaries was everywhere in progress. A common lan- 
guage, spoken and written, was coming mto use m every consider- 
able stretch of territory. These and a score of other instances of 
parallel development indicate that the history of Europe was a 
single current, not a scries of separate national, racial, or regional 
streams. The division of history, during this period at least, into 
a number of parallel histones of separate countries has convenience 
but no great degree of actuality to justify in 
The reasons for this uniformity are someumes obvious. In the 
year 1351, for instance, the English parliament and the cortes of 
Castile, as has been stated, both passed statutes requiring workmen 
to accept labor when it was offered to them, and established obliga- 
tory rates of wages. In the same year the French government issued 
a detailed ordonnartce for the same purpose, and various other 
governments within that year or shortly before or afterward adopted 
similar statutes concerning laborers. This was an evident rcacuon 
to the “Black Death” which during the years from 1348 to 1352 
swept in turn through almost every town and rural district m 
Europe. Its gcxms earned, as wc imw know, by the vermm of rats, 
the disease appeared m port after port and rapidly spread inland. It 
328 
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made its way westward and northward from the Near East to 
the utmost limits of European commerce. The great mortality — 
the bubonic plague has still the highest death rate of all diseases 
— caused a shortage of labor and tliis led to almost universal de- 
mands by the workmen for higher wages. This demand was met 
by the government and by the employing classes in their repre- 
sentative assemblies by laws making labor compulsory and restrict- 
ing wages to their former rate. The cause was, in this case, common 
to all Europe; it was natural that the effect should be the same 
everywhere. 

The curious simultaneity with which representative assemblies 
came into existence is not so easily explained. The beginning of 
regular participation of representatives of the cities in the cortes 
of Castile and Leon in 1250, in Catalonia in 1285, and in Aragon 
at practically the same time, the summons of the Rhenish towns 
to the German diet in 1255, the entrance of the classes which were 
to become the commons into the parliament of England in 1265, 
and the first appearance of the Third Estate in France in 1302 all 
occurred, it will be observed, in the same half-century. The corre- 
spondence of dates is the more striking from the fact that a similar 
development took place in several other countries at about the same 
time and that local bodies of estates also were making their appear- 
ance. This is a parallelism the reason for which is not obvious, but 
is perhaps discoverable. 

Copying by one country from another is not a satisfactory ex- 
planation, since in each country there was a preceding period of 
embryonic growth which cannot have been imitated. Nor does 
any testimony to such imitation exist. That Henry III and Edward 
I of England, William of Holland, Philip IV of France, and the 
Ferdinands and Pedros of Spain or their advisers, intentionally 
adopted the same measures is highly improbable. The new practice 
was apparently connected with the growth of a well-to-do middle 
class of which the governments had good reason to take cognizance. 
This in turn was closely connected with the growth of towns, and 
this again with the extension of trade. Political institutions have 
a development that is closely analogous to organic evolution. The 
typical medieval monarchy may have gone through a normal series 
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of changes m which the summons of a third estate to its counsds 
was a natural stage. 

Coincidences extended far beyond the common dates of ongm, 
to the forms of summons, to organization, to experiments in taxa- 
tion, to the development of powers and to the subjects of legisla- 
tion The wording is almost idcnucal in the royal writs convoking 
the nobles and prelates to the English parhament, in the analogous 
summons of the French estates general and in the orders con- 
voking the cortes of Castile or the German imperial diet In all 
these the king sends greetings to his * beloved and faithful,” declares 
his mtention of holding a ‘ deliberation,” “convocation,” “colloquy,” 
“discussion,” “council,’ or “parliament” at a certain place and umc, 
explains the reasons for the summons and orders the recipient to 
lay aside all other matters and attend the meeting In the sum- 
mons to the third estate, the wnt was sent in England to the sheriff 
of each county, m France to the corresponding official, the seneschaJ, 
or batlh of each administrauve division of the country 

There was an evident tendency in all countries of central and 
northern Europe for the assemblies to divide into four estates rather 
than the usual three The petty noblesse of France, the knights and 
gentry of England, the lesser counts, lords, and knights of the Em- 
pire, the hidalgos or caballcros of Spam had interests different from 
those of the great princes, nobles, and barons, their feudal and social 
superiors In some countries, as m Aragon, this was duly recog- 
nized and the four brazos of the cortes became there a traditional 
division In Moravia four estates were recognized, the lesser nobles 
making, as in Aragon, a class intervening between the great nobles 
and the ciues In France, the large part played by the king’s offi- 
aals in sclccung those who were to come or send representatives 
to the estates, made it possible to give the lesser nobility the place 
with the barons to which they socially belonged 

In Enghnd, on the other hand, certain unifying influences over- 
came separatist tcndcnacs and put knights and burgesses together 
in the house of commons In Germany the position of the nobility 
was anomalous; the elcaoral and other great princes were so power- 
ful that all the other nobles great and small, fell into one class below 
them In Hungary the lesser nobility formed the third estate, since 
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there were practically no cities to be represented. Other variations 
occurred or seemed at one time iikciy to occur, but the grouping 
o£ the estates into three remained almost universal. The prestige 
o£ the number three probably had much to do with making it the 
regular number of estates; tlic doctrine of die Trinity has had some 
curious reactions in history. 

It was claimed in all of these assemblies, and early acknowledged 
by the king, that he must ask for the money which was to be raised 
by taxation. This meant all payments beyond the most primitive and 
long established and customary dues to the crown. This might be 
a mere form, but in some countries it was early reduced to law, 
as in the English “Confirmation of the Charters" of 1297. The an- 
swer to such a request from the king was usually conditional; at 
one time on supervision of the collection and expenditure of the 
fund by the body that gave it, at another on the redress of some 
pressing grievance, at still another on a favorable reply to the pro- 
posal of some piece of legislation. Laws were always enacted by 
the monarch, but they were very generally initiated by the aggres- 
sive third estate in the form of such a proposal. The whole system 
of estates, — parliament, cortes, — whatever its denominadon, was in 
its origin a monarchical device to attain ends of interest primarily 
to the ruler; but after the institution had taken shape, after use 
had given it security of position, and after the power of numbers, 
organization, and money had disclosed itself, these assemblages 
regularly used their powers to serve their own ends and in some 
countries to become rivals of the king in the government of the state. 

In all countries alike, parliaments exerted some control over the 
passage of laws. The uniformity of legislation which so often placed 
upon the statute books of different countries laws so nearly identical 
in their provisions and even in their wording was quite natural. The 
nations had the same problems and naturally met tliem in the same 
way. The church, for instance, was an institution common to all 
western Europe, and the encroachments of the papacy upon local 
ecclesiastical communities in its efforts to increase its income and its 
power were equally universal. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, 
to find the cortes of Castile and the parliament of England passing 
in the same year, without any evidence of communication, statutes 
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against provisors and against intrusive local ecclesiastical junsdic* 
uon, nor to End similar legislation in otKer countries at practically 
the same time 

The adoption of the same devices by the crown m different coun 
tries to obtain grants from the assemblies was equally natural, since 
needs were similar and ingenuity naturally discovered similar mcth 
ods of meeting them One finds the English commons and the French 
third estate making exactly the same provisions, much to the disap- 
proval of the crown, for the appointment under their own control 
of collectors and auditors to sec that their grants were used for the 
purpose for which they were intended 

The simultaneous decay of parliamentary institutions in practically 
all the countries of Europe during the f^tccnlh century has been 
menuoned before As they arose, so they declined contemporaneously 
As the century progressed it became evident that the powers of kings 
and their councils were increasing, the acuvicy and authority of par 
haments were declining This was uue of France, of England, and 
of the Spamsh monarchies Kings like Louis XI m France, Edward 
IV and Henry VH in England, Ferdinand in Aragon, and Isabella 
in Castile, whose reigns filled so much of the later fifteenth century, 
carried on stronger royal governments than their predecessors and 
brooked little interference from their estates But this was later than 
our period Autocratic monarchy is a sixteenth , even a seventeenth 
century phenomenon, nevertheless its beginnings were already visible 
m the fifteenth It consisted brgely m the abolition, suspension, or 
depression of the systems of estates Parliaments, cortes, estates gen- 
eral were the bridge over which the medieval monarchs passed to 
the control of the centralized, popularly supported, governments of 
their respective countries Only here and there, as m England, was 
the bridge left standing The decline of parliamentary powers was 
so universal that it must have had a common cause, though the 
search for that cause docs not belong here. 

The settlement, enfranchisement, and growth of ernes has already 
been spoken of as a general European movement. Their origin, due 
to somewhat different causes m different regions, was follo\\cd, 
nevertheless, by a very similar development m their form of govern- 
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ment and degree o£ independence. This similarity, so noticeable in 
the charters of cities in all countries— in the fucros of Spanish cities, 
in the statements of immunities of French communes, in the charters 
of the cities of England, Flanders, Germany, and even of those of 
Scandinavia and eastern Europe, is no doubt partly attributable to 
copying, partly to the background of Roman law and municipal 
institutions common to so much of Europe, but for the most part it 
was a response to tlie needs of the situation. Cities were founded or 
grew up earlier in the center, soudi, and west of Europe than in the 
north and east. The extension of German population and influence 
northward and eastward by the foundation of cities beyond the old 
Roman province and through the Slavic regions is one of the great 
constructive processes of medieval history. After 1250 cities were 
numerous, were possessed of many civic rights and, despite difference 
of origin and history, of remarkable uniformity in their institutions. 
The same statements hold true of organizations within the cities. 
The regulations of the gilds of Venice, Florence, Paris, Cologne, 
Vienna, York, and many other cities read much alike. There was a 
general type of city and gild life. 

The city leagues are an instance of similar usages that arose, doubt- 
less, from similar needs. The hermandades of Spain, the Rhenish and 
Swabian leagues of Germany, and die less long-lived unions of 
towns in Italy, France and odicr countries were presumably all in- 
tended to gain strength by combination, to resist injuries and to 
attain advantages not secured to them by the existing governments 
of their countries. If sometimes these leagues obtained an actually 
independent existence, as was true of the Swiss cities and their sur- 
rounding cantons and of the Planseatic League, this was simply the 
logical outcome of the circumstances that led to their combination. 

The wide spread of heresy, which was one of the marks of the 
period, is probably explicable on general grounds. It is well known 
that religious dissent is contagious, and it may have been carried 
far and wide at this period by direct contact, without the hypothesis 
of any recondite means of its propagation. This is demonstrably 
true of the extension of English Lollardy to Bohemia. Nevertheless, 
a curious current of independent radical thinking flowed below 
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surface of these centuries, appearing in a score of forms, from the 
critical attitude of the University of Pans and of such thinkers as 
Marsiglio of Padua and Raymond Lull to the communism of John 
Ball and the cntiasm of private property of Wyclif. “It wU never go 
well in England till all things be m common and no one have more 
than another” is no very different doctrine from “dominion is 
founded in grace.” 

The general habit of preaching has been frequently observed as a 
characteristic of this period common to all Europe. Savonarola call' 
mg on the people to repent m the market place of Florence, John 
Ball preaching in the churchyards, a Lollard priest speaking from his 
pile of millstones by the wayside, Bohemian reformers preaching in 
the parish churches and the Bethlehem chapel, the Dauphin, Stephen 
Marcel, and the King of Navarre preaching political sermons to 
the people of Pans in the midst of the rising of 1356, arc only a few 
of the instances of the voice of the pulpit that was to be heard at 
every turn. Its influence on the life and literature of early times has 
)ust been brought to the attention of the reading world with smgular 
force.^ Its universality and the obscurity of the reasons for its ex- 
istence at this parucular ume belong with those of heresy, radicalism, 
and revolution. 

A few conspicuous instances of popular msurrecuons m the four* 
teenth century have already been described There were many others. 
The Dutch and Rhenish and Hansc towns had Uicir risings. From 
Danzig and Venice to Thcssalonica (where the “zealots” and the 
populace rose in 13.^2 and massacred great numbers of the upper 
classes), the unstable equilibrium of social classes was from time to 
time overthrown The risings of the populace m the Swiss ciucs, 
Zurich m 1336, Luzern m 1343, that gave its first accessions to the 
League of the Forest Gintons were contemporaneous with those of 
France and Italy Was this proclivity of the lower classes to violence 
due to some general cause or were us manifestations m so many 
different places at the same time merely a matter of comadcncc? 
An answer to such a speculation \N’ould lead more deeply into a 
philosophy of history than can perhaps be justified here. 

* G IL 0«(t PrnttuHg Urduvat Emgtaiul (Cvnbrtdfe. 1926 ). ud Ltltniitrf and 
Fntfit i» Utdttvol England (CAi»bndg«, 191$) 
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II. THE IDEA OF NATIONALITY 

Of all the developments common to Europe in this period there 
was none more striking or more influential than the growth of the 
sentiment of nationalism. We have met it in so many countries that 
it can be fairly supposed to have existed in all. Whatever else the 
expression nationalism includes, it involves a certain degree of unity 
within the national boundaries and a certain degree of separateness 
of feeling and interest from all outside them. It was perhaps espe- 
cially manifest in England. At the very beginning of our period it 
showed itself in the opposition to the pope of Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and the national protests which he initiated in 
1247 against papal exactions. These were exactly contemporary with 
the baronial opposidon to the Provencals, Savoyards and Poitevins 
who filled the court of Henry III. If these actions signalized the 
opposidon of Englishmen to foreign influence, the summons of rep- 
resentadves of the shires and the towns into consultation with the 
nobles and the prelates in 1265 was a step toward the attainment of 
internal unity. In the summons of Edward I to the parliament of 
1295 both ideals were expressed. The king appealed to the national 
spirit of the people by calling to dieir attention the French threat to 
“conquer this kingdom” and to “destroy the English language alto- 
gether from the earth”; and at the same time he summoned a spe- 
cially complete representation of all classes from all parts of the 
kingdom to take united action to defeat that purpose. 

The whole history of the Hundred Years’ War is a commen- 
tary on this spirit. The long series of English invasions were advo- 
cated in successive appeals to English patriotism. National feeling 
grew with what it fed on until in the fifteenth century Henry V 
was able to count on a determined and passionate support by Eng- 
land, though his claim to the French throne was of the most tenuous 
character. On the other hand, hardly perceptible at first in France, 
It became stronger and stronger with the progress of the war. The 
English alliances with French nobles and cities in Brittany, Guienne, 
and Burgundy successively melted away under the solvent action 
of growing French sentiment of patriotism. When the Treaty of 
Bretigny was abrogated in 1360 more than a hundred towns formerly 
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in English occupation opened their gates to the French armies. Even 
the cynical Duke of Burgundy could not withstand the pressure of 
patriotism, and at the Treaty of Arras in 1435 withdrew his support 
from the English. The effective appeal of Joan of Arc to that spirit 
has already been sufficiently insisted upon. The ordinance of 1438 
providing for a standing army in France was not so much a device 
to increase the power of the king as it was a nationalistic tfioit 
to drive out the English. 

At almost exactly the same time, at the far end of Europe, the 
appeals of John Hunyadi and Scanderbeg to the national spirit in 
Hungary and Albama, respectively, brought about the few victories 
of the time against the oncormng Turks. The east of Europe was 
rich in evidences of the growth of nationalism. The Bohemian 
nobles, as early as 1310, asserted their national rights against the 
foreign Kang John of Luxemburg, and forced him to leave the gov- 
ernment in the hands of a Bohemian noble during his frequent 
absences. In the University of Prague, founded in 1348, the native 
element soon asserted its suprematy by excluding students of other 
nationalities from participation in its government. The Hussite wars 
were In the main national wars,— ^hernia for the Bohemians,— 
Slavic Ziska and Prokop against the German Emperor. Poland in 
the fourteenth century rebelled against foreign influences, even 
those most closely connected with its culture. The records of the 
city of Cracow were ordered to be kept in Polish in place of 
German. Indeed, the whole growth of national and vernacular 
literatures was to a certain degree an assertion of nationalism and 
was, perhaps more than any other influence, conducive to its in- 
creasing strength. The Teutonic Knights were doomed to disappear 
because in a time of nationalism they were an order, not n nation. 

Through the whole foregoing narrative has run the thread of in- 
creasing national sclf-consciousncss; to quote its many forms would 
be mere repetition. Those states, like England, France and the 
Spanish monarchies, which were already largely centralized became 
more so. One of the leagues of counties and ciucs of Germany 
grew in the century between 1291 and 1389 into the new state of 
Switzerland. Another group of provinces attained a momentary 
unity as the independent duchy of Burgundy. Denmark, Sweden 
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and Norway in the Union of Kalmar of 1397 obtained what prom- 
ised but unfortunately failed to be a permanent Scandinavian na- 
tionality. 

No one characteristic can alone satisfactorily differentiate one 
period from another. History is complex and a vast number of 
changes are always concurrently in progress. But if an attempt were 
made to choose that aspect of thought that most clearly marked the 
difference between the Europe of 1250 and that of 1450, it would 
probably be the growth of the national spirit. It was not, of course, 
that robust, asserdve, highly organized, legally supported and senti- 
mentally defended system of national exclusiveness that the world 
has become accustomed to in later times. On the other hand, a search 
for the origins of modern nationalism leads back to, but hardly 
beyond, this period. It was in its soil that the roots of the plant of 
the national spirit were embedded. 

III. THE CONTINUITY OF HISTORY 

Some analogies of the time were certainly fortuitous. Why should 
four unusually long reigns of unusually enlightened kings, James I 
of Aragon (1213-76), Henry III of England (1216-72), Louis IX of 
France (1226-70) and Alfonso X of Castile (1252-84) have been so 
nearly exacdy contemporaneous? Why should five native lines of 
sovereigns, well established in their respective kingdoms for centuries, 
all run out within the same century, as was true of the descendants 
of Malcolm Canmore of Scotland in 1286, the Arpadians of Hungary 
in 1290, the Premyslids of Bohemia in 1306, the Capetians of France 
in 1329, and the Piasts of Poland in 1370? In all the variety of fif- 
teenth-century literature why should there be two poems, one written 
in Venice, the other in England, one in 1420 the other in 1438, alike 
in subject and length, both descriptive of the commerce of their 
respecdve lands, both by unknown authors ? It is evident that these 
and many other parallelisms that strike the speculative reader are 
mere coincidences, though often strange enough to be startling. 

A much greater number of contingencies, on the other hand, irre- 
sistibly suggest a general development, a more logical and consistent 
movement of human history than appears on the surface. The stately 
and continuous march of events that gives its meaning, if meaning it 
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has, to the apparently incoherent mass o£ Kistoncal events may onl? 
occasionally and with difficulty be recognizable, but m the history of 
Europe during this period it seems more than usually apparent. 
Similarity is inherent in the homogeneity of the human race. Why 
should there be diversity when so short a period of time and so small 
a section of the world are under consideration as are dealt with in 
this volume ? The five or six generations of men that lived between 
1250 and 1^50 are so few compared with the multitudes who have 
lived through the uncounted ages, the little stretch of Europe is such 
a small theater of operations compared with the continents through 
which the human hordes have passed or m which they have tem 
poranly setded, that the wonder is not that m it we should find 
umforrmty, but that there should be discoverable so much dif 
ference 

Anthropology, psychology, a study of the cvoluuon of insuiutions 
all stress what is common to all humamty It is the particular interest 
of history to recognize individual differences without disregarding 
the general movements common to all or large parts of mankind 
Thus the continuity of history is seldom more mamfest than at those 
times which we are ape to call periods of transmon 
It seems now, as we look back on this period, that an intelligent 
" observer hving in the middle of the fifteenth century might have 
^perceived much that was going to happen There were bound to 
^ be great national or dynastic wars The centralized monarchies, pro- 
vided with armies or levies for them by the legislation of their 
estates, supported by an aroused nanonal spine and freed from the 
threat of baronial revolt, were m a position to graufy their ambi* 
tions or to use territorial disputes as occasions for war It would al 
most have been possible to prophesy that Italy would be the pnncipal 
theater of war, for that country more than any other m Europe was 
m national spirit, cither for resistance or aggression, and it 
was an old theater of waifare The east of Europe would surely be 
more influennal The Turks were pushing irresistibly forward 
Russia was a cloud on the honzon that would soon overspread 

the slcv i_ 

A split in the Church was bound to coroe. No one could gauge the 
force of popular and royal dissansfacuon with the ecclesiastical sys- 
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tern and measure the power of the national governments without 
realizing that if reforms were proposed the Church would be 
powerless in the hands of the state. There could hardly fail to be a 
great extension of exploration and commerce. Capital, equipment, 
knowledge, enterprise, royal patronage were all ready for an advance. 
The rapid progress of art and a new march of knowledge had al- 
ready begun. In the very last year of our period the invention of 
printing gave the world its most valuable means of disseminating 
knowledge and ideas. A much larger proportion of the population 
would participate in all intellectual life. The most conspicuous char- 
acteristic of this period was its assurance that it was introductory 
to a new era. 




GENERAL WORKS 


I. J. Paetovv, Guide to the Study of Mediet/al History, rev. ed. (New York, 
1931), is sdll valuable for all medieval and early modern history and, along 
with L. Halphen, Initiation aux etudes d'histoire dti moyen age, rev. ed. (Paris, 
1952), will fill out some deficiencies in this bibliography. Also of aid are the two 
volumes of the scries Clio, Introduction aux etudes historiques, nos. IV and V by 
J. Calmette, Le monde fiodale, rev. ed. (Paris, 1951), and U elaboration du 
monde moderne, rev. ed. (Paris, 1942), respectively. Special sections in these 
last are devoted to sources. 

The period 1250-1450 has fortunately had its diverse elements brought to- 
gether into at least the formal unity of a single volume in several excellent 
series. This is true of the Cambridge Medieval History, of which vol. VII, The 
Decline of Empire and Papacy (Cambridge, 1932), covers almost exactly the 
limits of this book, although certain chapters in vol. IV, pt. 1 (Cambridge, 
1927), and in vol. VI (Cambridge, 1929), also deal widt the period. The 
bibliography is abundant, if somewhat undiscriminating. Vol. VII, La fin du 
moyen age, 1285-1453 (Paris, 1931), of die scries Peuples et civilisations, L. 
Halphen and P. Sagnac, eds., is distinguished by the unusually fresh and in- 
teresdng chapters by H. Pirenne and A. Renaudet on economic and on religious 
and cultural history respectively, and by its excellent and well-classified biblio- 
graphy. The great German work, Propylden Weltgeschichte, of which vol. IV 
(Berlin, 1932) covers this area, is briUiantly written and handsomely illustrated, 
with useful tables of events, diough lacking a bibliography. In addidon, a new, 
completely rewritten edidon has appeared (Berlin, 1945) and another is in proc- 
ess. However, recent literature will be taken into account in the new series 
Historia Mundi, vol. VI of which covers this period and is scheduled to appear 
in the winter of 1957-58. Excellent surveys of the time are vol. VI and vol. VII, 
pt. I, of the Histoire generale, G. Glotz, ed.; L'Europe occidentale de 1270 a 
1380 (Paris, 1940-41), by A. Covillc and R. Fawtier, and La Prance et 
I’Angleterre en conflit (Paris, 1937), by J. Calmette and E. Deprez. Many 
works, though nominally on an earlier period, extend into this one, which is 
seldom clearly distinguished from the Middle Ages as a whole. 

Cultural history may be studied in G. Grupp, Kulturgeschichte des Mute- 
loiters, 6 vols. (Paderborn, 1921-25), and in the recent sketch by J. Hashagen, 
Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters; cine Einfuhrung (Hamburg, 1950). H. Pir- 
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cnne ct al , ZLa ainhsatton au tnoyen age. du XV au milieu du XIV* ^ede 
(Paris, 1933), m the above menuoned Glotz history, and the more recent E. 
P«roy, Le moyen age, t expansion de I orient ei la naissance de la nvdisauoa 
ocadentale. vol HI, in M. Crouzet. ed , Histoire generede des civtluaaons, are 
also valu^Ie, with the latter placing the sub)cct in an unusually broad frame 
of reference. In English one may consult C Crump and E Jacob, cds,, The 
Legacy of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1951), and any one of several textbook 
type publicauons such as that of H Lucas, A Short History of CwiUzaiioa, 
2nd cd (New York, 1953), none of which is completely satisfactory 
H O Taylor^TkeMedteval Mtnd.Zyoh (Cambridge, 1949), is a basic treat- 
ment of the thought of the period, and may now be supplemented by F Ariz, 
The Mind of the Middle Ages, AD 200-/500, an Historical Survey. 2nd cd. 
(New York, 1953), and J Huizmga, The Waning of the Middle Ages (New 
York, 1956, Anchor Books, A42), the lauer an especially bnUiant and provoca 
live study which may now be supplemented by the wntings of R Stadelmann, 
Vom Geist des ausgehenden Mittetalters (Halle, 1929), W Pcnckert, Die 
grosse Wende, Das apokalyptisehe Saeculum und iMther (Hamburg, 1948), 
and especially H Heimpel, Das Wesen des Spatmmelalters,*' in Arehiv fur 
Kulturgeschichte (1953) 

Some single-volume but mature histones of the period are K. Kaser, Du 
spate Mittelalter (Gotha, 1921), vol V of Weltgeschiehte in gemeinverstand 
bcher Darstellung, L Hartmann, cd , F Bacthgen, Europa tm SpatmiUelalter 
. Grundzuge seiner politischen Entwtc\lung (Berlin, 1951), and W Waugh, 
History of Europe from 1378 to 1494, 3rd cd (London, 1949) 

Among important special studies may be mentioned J RusscU, Medieval 
' Populauon, Social Forcer, vol XV (1937), H Lucas, The Great European 
Famine of I315-I3I7, Speculum, vol V (1950), J Nohl, The Blac^ Death 
(New York, 1926), G Coulton, The Bloch. Death (London, 1929), with 
bibhography, Y Renouard, La peste nouc de 1348-1350, Revue de Pans 
(Mar, 1950) 

Some of Uic more icceot tcxlbooks on the age are those by J Strayer and 
D Monro, The MMU Ages, 395-1500 (New York, 1942), S Painter, A 
History of the Middle Ages (New York, 1953) , and I Thompson and E. lohn 
son. An Inlraducticn to Meditiral Europe, 300-1500 (New York, 1937) A 
handy sclccnon of sources is to be found in J Rost and M McLaughlin, edt.. 
The Vortoble Medievd Kemfer (New Yotk, 1949). while a more eetenitte htt 
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of translated works is provided in C. Farrar and A. Evans, Bibliography of 
English Translations from Medieval Sources (New York, 1946). An excellent 
companion to the study of history in general is W. Langer, ed.. An Encyclopedia 
of World History, Ancient, Medieval and Modern, Chronologically Arranged, 
rev. ed. (Boston, 1952). A recent adas, often of great value, is R. Muir, His- 
torical Atlas (New York, 1956). 

HISTORIES OF SEPARATE COUNTRIES 

Notwithstanding the inchoate state of the nationalities of Europe at this 
time, much of the history of the period is to be found in nadonal histories. Some 
of the best of these, several of them with broad oudook, are the following: E. 
Lavisse, ed., Histoire de France depttis les origines jtisqtda la Revolution, vol. 
Ill, pt. 2, Saint Louis, Philippe le Bel, les demiers Capetiens directs, by C. 
Langlois (Paris, 1901), and vol. IV, pt. 1, Les premiers Valois et la Guerre de 
Cent Ans, by A. Coville (Paris, 1902). A lucid summary of the period is that 
by E. Perroy in Histoire de France pour tons les frangais (Paris, 1950), and a 
brief work in English is that of J. Merriott, A Short History of France (London, 
1942). A more extensive and sdll valuable narrauve is that of J. Moreton 
MacDonald, A History of France, 3 vols. (London, 1915). Social and cultural 
history is treated in L. Parras, ed,, Histoire du peuple frangais, 4 vols. (Paris, 
1951-53), and in J. Evans, Life in Medieval France (London, 1957). Both of 
the last named are furnished with excellent illusffauons. 

The best recent treatment of English history is to be found in G. Clark, 
ed.. The Oxford History of England, although the volumes covering the period 
at hand have not appeared. But the volume by F. Powicke, The Thirteenth 
Century, 1216-1307 (Oxford, 1953), covers the first part of the era and the 
narrative may be picked up there in the excellent work by V. Green, The 
Later Plantagenets: A Survey of English History between 1307 and 1485 (New 
York, 1955). Also valid as a detailed political treatment are vol. Ill, 1216-1377, 
by T. Tout (London, 1905), and vol. IV, 1377-1485, by C. Oman (London, 
1906), of A Political History of England in Twelve Volumes, edited by W. 
Hunt and R. Poole. A good text is W. Lunt, A History of England (New 
York, 1957). A social and cultural treatment is that of G. Coulton, Medieval 
Panorama; the English Scene from the Conquest to the Reformation (New 
York, 1955, Meridian Books, MG2), although it ought to be noted that the 
author looks on the darker side of the picture. Works on the period of the 
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Hundred Years War, the Black Death, and the Peasants’ MxJhon wffl he 
noted m the bibliographic! of Jatcr chapters 

Some brief treatments of Germany uj Engluh arc those of V Valentin, The 
German People (New York, J946), and G Barradough, The Ongin* of 
Germany, rev ccL (New York, 1947) More intensive study of the hutoty of 
Germany may best fae approached by consulting B Gebhard^ HanJhueh 
der deutschen Geichtckte, vol I, 8th rev ed (Stuttgart, 1954) A mulD- 
volume work dealing with the era is that of E. Michael, Geschtchte des 
deutschen VqI^s, vam 13 fahrhundeft bts zutn dfusgang des Mittelalters, 6 
vols (Freiburg, 1897-1915), while K. Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, 12 vols. 
(Bedm, 2920-22), is a fanlhaoc work th« aroused much controversy The part 
dealing most nearly with this period is vol IV, pts. 11-13 (Berlin, 1^) 
H Hampel, ‘Deutschland im Spatmittclaltcr,” Handhuch der deutseheo 
Geschichte. ed O Brandt, A Meyer, Constance U Just, 3 vols (1936-52)/ and 
R. Andreas, Deutschland vor der Reformation, 5th ed. (Stuttgart 1948), arc 
both studies of great merit Cultural histones are those of G Sieinhausco/ 
Kuifur^wMehte der DeuUehen tm Muielalter, 3rd rev ed (Lapxig, 1921), 
and F Zoepd, Deuisehe Kuiturgesehtehte, 2 vols (Freiburg, 1928), and F 
Lutgc, Desasehe Soad und Wxruchafugeschchte (Berlin, 1952) 

The most available history of Spam for this period remains R Mernman, 
The Rsse of the Spanish Empire, voL I, The Middle Ages (New York, 1918), 
however, a good text is provided by R Altamira y Crevea, A History of Span 
from the Beginnings to the Present Day, Eng tr of 2nd rev (New York, 1949) 
An excellent work with extensive bdiliographies is P Aguado-BIcy^ Manual 
de histona de Espana, 3 vols, (Madrid, 1954-56), and this is also true of A 
Ballesteros y Bcretta, Histona de Espanay tu mfluenaa en la histona unwefsal, 
11 vols 2nd ed (Madrid, 1943-56) Another recent, less deuded work is 
that of L. de Valdeavcllano, Histona de Espana, vol I, De los ongenes a la 
baja edad media (Madrid, 1952) The small book by J Font Ruiz, Insatunones 
medievdes csfanoloj, la orgamzacion poUtica, eednomica y social de los remos 
ensttanos de la reconquista (Madrid, 1949), is of great value for that side of 
the development Cultural history is treated in R. Altamira y Crevea, A 
History of Spanish Civilization, Eng ir (London, 1930), and m G Utschaucr, 
Spantsche Kulturgeschichte, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1939), the Utter with a good 
bibbograpby 

H Pircnne, Htstoire de Belgique, 4 vols. (Brussels, 1948-52), u the tundard 
history of Belgium, and this Renaissance du Livre edition has excellent illustra- 
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dons; the work of G. Dumont, Histoire des Beiges, 3 vols. (Brussels, 1954-56), 
is a shorter, more recent work. The work of P. Blok, A History of the People 
of the Netherlands, Eng. tr., 5 vols. (New York, 1898-1912), is the most 
satisfactory English account of the history of the Low Countries as a whole, 
while vol. II, De voile Middeleeuwen, 92S-130S (Utrecht, 1950), and vol. 
Ill, De late Middeleeuwen, 1305-1477 (Utrecht, 1951), of the 12-volume 
Allgeniene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden is an excellent recent compilation 
by eminent Dutch and Belgian historians. 

One of the better histories of Italy in this period is the Storia politica dltalia 
scritta da una societa di professori, with the volumes by F. Gianani, I communi, 
1000-1300 (Milan, 1909), and by P. Orsi, Signorie e principati, 1300-1530 
(Milan, 1901), covering the age at hand. More up to date is the series Storia 
d'ltalia, with vol. IV, U Italia communale, dal secolo XI alia meta del secolo 
XIV (Milan, 1940), by L, Salvatorelli, and vol. V, Ultalia nelVeta dei principati, 
dal 1343 al 1516 (Milan, 1949), by N. Valeri. The one-volume history by L. 
Salvatorelli, A Concise History of Italy from Prehistoric Times to Our Own 
Day, Eng. tr. (New York, 1940), is a good manual. Recommended histories 
of the individual towns are those of R. Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz, 
4 vols. (Berlin, 1896-1927); F. Schevill, A History of Florence from the 
Founding of the City through the Renaissance (New York, 1936); D. Bueno 
de Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti, Dul(e of Milan, 1351-1402 (New York, 
1941), which takes a wider view than mere biography; A. Visconti, Storia di 
Milano, 2nd ed. (Milan, 1952); H. Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig, 4 
vols. (Gotha, 1905-34); R. Ccssi, Storia della Repttbblica di Venezia, 2 vols. 
(Milan, 1949) ; and R. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, 

8 vols. in 4 (Dresden, 1926), Eng. tr., 2nd rev. ed., London, 1900-1906. 

The lack of attention to the history of the Scandinavian countries and of 
Switzerland in this volume, due to limitadons of space, may be partially cor- 
rected by the following references: The most recent work on the former has 
been done by L. Musset in Les petiples scandinaves ati moyen age (Paris, 1951) 
and in his article “Influences reciproques du monde scandinave et de TOccident 
dans la domaine de la civilisation au moyen age,” Journal of World History 
(July, 1953). Various national histories are E. Bull et al., Det Nors^e Folios 
Hv og Historic gjennem Tiderne, vols. I-IV (Oslo, 1929-35); M. Gerhardt, 
Norwegische Geschichte (Hamburg, 1942), excellent bibliography; K. Larsen, 

A History of Norway (New York, 1948); S. Tunberg et al., Sveriges Historia 
till vara dager, vols. II and III (Stockholm, 1926-44); I. Anderson, A History 
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of Sweden, Zag tr (London. 1956), V LaCourandM MacUprang, 
Danmar^s Hisiom, vok I and II (Cbpenhagen, 1941). good illustrations, L 
Krabfac, Histoire dc Danemar}^ ies ongines }usqu a 194S (Copenhagen, 1^0) 
For Switzerland, additional bibliography may be found in H Nabholz et al 
Geschichte der Schweiz, 2 voU (Zurich, 1932-38), while a brief survey is that 
of E Bonjour ct al , Short History of Switzerland (Oxford, 1952) For 
Burgundy at its height, sec J Calmed^ Les grands dues du Bourgogne (Pans, 

1949) , a good survey, O Cariellicri, Geschichte der Herzoge von Burgund, 
1363^1477 , of which only vot I, Philip der Kuhne (Leipzig, 1910), was e'er 
completed, and by the same author, The Court of Burgundy, Studies tn the 
History of Citnltzatson, Eng ir (New York, 1929). 

Bibliographies for the other states of Europe will be given under later 
chapters for Bohemia in connection with the heresies and the Husntc wars, 
for Poland, Hungary, the Balkan states, the Eastern Empire and Turkey under 
the chapter on the eastern frontiers of Europe. 

Chapters One and Two 

THE EXTENSION OF COMMERCE AND THE GROWTH 
OF CAPITAUSM 

The increasing interest in economic and social lustory is shown by the larger 
Space given to these topics in general works and by the publication of large 
works and numerous monographic studies on various phases of the subject 
The most recent views arc to be found m the Cambridge Bconomtc History 
of Europe from the Decline of the Roman Empire (Cambridge, 1944- ), of 
which the first two volumes deal with the Middle Ages and vol 11, M Poston 
and E Rich, cds , Trade and Industry tn the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1W2), 
With the specific topic of these chapters. Also helpful is I Kuhschcr, Allgemeine 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des hUftelalters und der Neuzeit, new cd (Nfumch, 
1954), and the sketch of F Rong, Mittleldterliehe Weltwirtschaft (Jena, 1933) 

P Boissonnade, Lsfe and Work, m Medieval Europe, Eng tr (New York, 

1950) , is a good general treatment of commerce, banking, land tenure, etc, 
white J Thompson, Economic and Soaat History of the Later Middle 
Ages, 1300-1500 (New York, 1931), » sull a mine of xnformaUon The views 
of H Pircnnc may be found m bis Economic and Social Htilory of Medietal 
Europe, Eng tr (New York, 1956. Harvest Books, I4). and more at length 

in his Hittoire dconomique de i Oeadeiit mddieval (Bruges, 1951) A Dopidi, 
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The Economic and Social Foundations of European Civilization, Eng. tr. (New 
York, 1937), must also be dealt with. Representative of the textbook approach 
are H. Heaton, Economic History of Europe (New York, 1936), and S. Clough 
and C. Cole Economic History of Europe, rev. ed. (^ston, 1946). More 
specifically on this period are W. Abel, Die Wiistimgen des ausgehenden 
Mittelalters, 2nd rev. ed. (Stuttgart, 1955), on the depression aspects of the 
age; E. Perroy, “A I’origine d’une economic contracte: Les crises du XIV* 
sircle,” Annales (Apr.-June, 1949); M. Mollat et al., “L’ economic europeenne 
aux deux derniers siecles du moyen age,” in Relazioni del X Congresso Inter- 
nazionale di Scienze Storiche, vol. Ill (1955), and F. Lutge, "Das 14. und 15. 
Jahrhundert in der Wirschaftsgeschichte,” in Jahrbucher ftir National6}{pnomie 
und Statistic (May, 1950). M. Arnould et al., Vingt annees d’histoire economi- 
que et sociale (Paris, 1953), is a useful bibliography. 

Various works have also appeared on individual countries. Some representa- 
tive ones are A. Doren, Italienische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1934), the 
first and only volume of which covers the Middle Ages; G. Luzzatto, Storia 
economica d’ltalia (Rome, 1949); J. Clapham, A Concise Economic History 
of Bntain from the Earliest Times to 1750 (Cambridge, 1949); H. Bechtel, 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte Deutschlands, 3 vols. (Munich, 1951-56); R. Doehard, 
L’expansion economique beige au moyen age (Brussels, 1946) ; H. See, Histoire 
economique de la France, vol. I (Paris, 1939); J. Vicens Vives, Apuntes del 
ctirso de historia economica de Espana, vol. I (Barcelona, 1956). The rise of 
the towns will be dealt with in the following section. 

Dealing more strictly with commercial history are works such as those by 
A. Segre, Manuale di storia del commercie, 2 vols., 2nd rev. ed. (Turin, 1923), 
and by J. Lacour-Gayet, Histoire de commerce, 5 vols. (Paris, 1950). An im- 
portant general bibliography may be found in A. Sapori, “II commercio in- 
ternazionale nel medioevo,” Revista storica italiana (Sept., 1938). In this field 
also many more local works have appeared: F. Carli, Storia del commercio 
italiano, 2 vols. (Milan, 1934-36) ; A. Sapori, Les marchands italiens au moyen 
age (Paris, 1952), with a good bibliography; E. Levasseur, Histoire du com- 
merce de la France, 2 vols. (Paris, 1910) ; L. Saizman, English Trade in the 
Middle Ages (Oxford, 1931); and on the important Eastern trade, the classic 
study of W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen age (Leipzig, 
1923), is still of value. More recent treatments may be had in R. Lopez and I. 
Raymond, Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean World (New York, 1955), 
in J. Heers, “II commercio nel Mediterraneo alia fine del secolo XIV nei 
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prirru anni del secolo XV*,” Arehwta stonco itdiano (1955, no. II), and in G. 
Brauanu, “La Mcr Noire, plaque tour&ant du trafic mtcrnauonal i la fb du 
moyen age,” Revue histonque du sud-est europSen, voi. XXI (1944). 

An imporunt center of trade during the period was the Baluc Sea, controlled 
by the Hansa. A sketch of this organizauon is found m D. Schaefer, Die 
deutsche Hanse, 4th cd. (Leipzig, 1943), while a more intensive study is 
that of E. Daencll, Die Blutezett der deutschen Hanse, 2 vols. (Berlin, 
1905-4)6). K. Pagel, Die Hanse (Brunswick, 1952), is an excellent one volume 
history. F. Rong’s article “Lcs raisons uitellcctuclles d'une supremaue com- 
mcrcialc, la Hanse," Annales d’huiotre economique et soade (Oct, 1930), is 
a philosophical analysis based upon his excellent work, Hansisehe Beitrage zur 
deutschen Wirtschaftsgesehichte (Breslau, 1928). Documentary sources arc 
published m K. Hohlbaum et al , Hansuches Ur^undenbuch, 10 vols. (Halle 
and Leipzig, 1876-1907), and m Hanserecesse, 23 vols. (Lopzig, 1870-1910), 
on the earher and later periods respecnvely. Further bibliography is listed m 
W. Vogel, “La Hanse d'apres les pubheauons r£cente$," Revue histonque (Ian , 
1937). 

Many monographs have been published on various local phases and individ' 
ual factories of the Hansa A few such are A. Agatz, Der Hannsche Buenkandel 
(Heidelberg, 1904) ; F. Schulz, Die Hanse und England von Edward III bit zu 
Heinnch Vlll (Bcrhn, 1911); K. Bahr, Handel und Ver^ehr der deutschen 
Hanse in Flandem wakrend des vterzeknUen lahrhundertt (Lapzig, 1911); 
R. Hapke, Der deutsche Kaufmann tn den Ntederlanden (Leipzig, 1911); !• 
A. God(^ The Hanseaste Control of Norwegian Commerce during the Late 
Middle Ages (New York, 1950); and A. Wincklcr, Die deutsche Hanse in 
Russland (Berlin, 1886). Many more could be cited. 

Venetian relations with the North may be traced teaUstically, if unsys- 
tematically, by following its history through the Cdendars of State Papers, 
Venetian, vol. I (London, 1864), with ws valuable Introduction by the editor, 
R. Brown. Other select publications on this topic arc H. Rawlinson, ‘The 
Flanders Galleys," The Martneft Mtrror (Apr, 1926); and A. Ruddock, 
“lulian Tradmg Fleets in Medieval England," Hmory (Sept, 1944); and W. 
Sticda, Hanstsehe-Venettanische HandeJsbeztehungen im 15. fahrhunderi (Ros- 
tock, 1894). Valuable xnformaoon may also be drawn from the works of 
F, Lane; “Venetian Shipping during the Commeraal Rcvoluuon," American 
Histoncd Review (Jan, 1933), and Venetian Shipt and Shipping of the 
Renaissance (Baltimore, 1934). 
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Only a few of the ever-growing number of monographs on other specific 
phases of commercial history may be mentioned here: M. Maowist, “Polish- 
Flemish Trade in the Middle Ages,” Baltic and Scandinavian Countries (Jan., 
1938) ; E. Sabb^ “Les relations economiques entre Angleterre et le continent 
au haut moyen age," Moyen age, nos. 3-4 (1950) ; R. Hapke, Brugges Enttvic^e- 
lung zum mittelcdterlichen Weltmarkt (Berlin, 1908) ; M, Mollat, Le commerce 
maritime normand a la fin du moyen age, etude d'histoire economique et 
sociale (Paris, 1952) ; F. Reynaud, Histoire du commerce de Marseilles, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1951); P. Wolff, Commerce et marchands de Toulouse (Paris, 1954); 
E. Friedmann, Der mittelalterliche Welthandel von Florenz in seiner geo- 
graphischen Ausdehnung (Vienna, 1912). 

The important fairs have had several extensive treatments. The basic work 
is that of G. Bouquelot, Les foires de Champagne, 2 vols. (Paris, 1938), but 
important contributions have been made also by E. Chapin, Les villes des 
foires de Champagne des origines au debut du XIV* siecle (Paris, 1937); S. 
Poignant, La foire de Lille (Lille, 1932), really a comparative study on the 
organization of all the Flemish fairs; and R. Bautier, “Les principales etapes 
du developpement des foires de Champagne,” Academie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres; comptes rendus des seances (Apr.-June, 1952). 

One of the most important aspects of economic activity was the manufacture 
and marketing of wool cloth. Two basic works on this subject are H. Laurent, 
Ln grand commerce d' exportation au moyen age’, la draperie des Pays-Bas en 
France et en les pays mediterraneens, XU* au XV* siecle (Paris, 1935), and G. 
Espinas, La draperie dans la Flandre jrangaise au moyen age, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1923). Another article of interest is E. Coornaert, “Draperies rurales, draperies 
urbaines: I’evolution de I’industrie flamande au moyen age et au XVI® siecle,” 
Revue beige de philologie et d'histoire, XXVIII, no. I (1950). More specialized 
is G. Bigwood, “Un marche des matiercs premieres; laines d’ Angleterre et 
marchands italiens vers la fin du XIII® siecle," Annales d'histoire economique 
et sociale (Apr. 1930). Political repercussions of the wool business are treated 
in E. Power, The Wool Trade in English Medieval History (New York, 1941); 

G. Bigwood, “La politique de la laine en France sous les regnes de Philippe le 
Bel et de ses fils,” Revue beige de philologie et d'histoire (Jan., 1936) ; and 

H. Smit, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Handel met England, 
Schotland en lerland (The Hague, 1928—42), which contains much docu- 
mentary material on the wool trade with the Low Countries to 1485. 

The trade in salt, mentioned in a great number of sources, is fully treated 
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in H. Hauser, ‘ Lc sel dans rhistoir^” R^vuc iconomique tntemaitonale (Aug, 
1927); A. Bndbury, England and the Sidt Trade m the Later Middle Agu 
(Oxford, 1955); E. Kriechbaum, **Alte Salztrassen zwischcn den Alpcn und 
Bohmcn," Deutsche Archive fur Landes und VoUt/jorschungen, voL 11, no 2, 
and H. von Srbik, Studien sur Ceschtchtc des Oesterrctchischen Salzwesent 
(Innsbruck, 1917). 

The wine trade is the subject of arudes by H. Pircnnc, "Un grand commerce 
d'exportanon au moyen age, les vins de France,” Annales d'hutoire icnnomque 
et soaale (May, 1933), and H. von Werveke, "Lc commerce dcs vins fran^ais 
au moyen age,” Revue beige de philologte et d'hutotre, vol. XII, no. 4 (1933), 
and of books by A. L. Sicnoti, The History of the Wine Trade in England 
(London, 1906), and H. Harimcycr, Der Weinhandel tm Gelaete der Home 
tm Mitteldter (Jena, 1905). A more spcaahzcd study is that of M. Jame^ 
"The Fluctuations of the Anglo^Gascon Wine Trade during the 14th Century," 
Economie History Review, vol. IV, no 2 (1951). 

There are a number of works on the subject of commeraal law. A. Dcs* 
jardins, Introduction histonque d Vetude du droit commercial martitme (Pans, 
1890), and L. Goldschmidt, Univefsdgeschiehte des Hendelsreehu, vol. I 
(Stuttgart, 1891), remam good general surveys. Two of the widely used codes 
are described m T, Tisselbach, "Der Ursprung der Roles d’Olfron und des 
Sccrcchis von Damme," Hansische GescAiehtsblatter, vol. XII (1906), and 
in W. Ashburncr, The Rhodian Sea Law (Oxford, 1909) The working of these 
laws IS discussed in A. Sayous, "Les m^hodes cotnmercialcs de Barcelone au 
XV* sicclc, d'aprb dcs documents in^its dc ses archives," Revue histonque 
du droit fran^ais et dtranger (June, 1937) , C Gross, Select Cases Concerning 
the haw Merchant, Selden Socsety (London, I908~32), and "The Court of 
the Piepowder,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vo! XX (1906); and R. 
Marsden, Select Pleas in the Court of Admiralty, Selden Society, 2 \ols. (Lon* 
don, 1894-97). On England, F. Sanborn^ Origins of the Early English Mart- 
time and Commeraal law (New York, 1930), may be consulted. 

Research on ihc financial history of this period has led lc the producuon 
of a vast number of monographs, partial guidance to which may be found 
m M. Postan, "Medieval Capiialistn,” Economic History Review (Apr , 193J)* 
Works on the beginnings of capitalism are G. Espmas, Les ongines du cafud- 
ume. 4 vols (Pans, 1933-46), F. Nussbaum, A History of the Economic Intit- 
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Uitions of Modern Europe: An Introduction to “Der Moderne Kapitalismus" 
of Werner Sombart (New York, 1933), and A. Sayous, “Le capitalisme 
comnaerciale et financier dans les pays de la Mcditerranee occidentale, depuis 
la premiere Croisade jusqu'a la fin du moyen age,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgescliichte, vol. XXIX, no. 3 (1936); J. Strieder, “Origin 
and Evolution of Early European Capitalism,” Journal of Economic and 
Business History, vol. 11 (1929); and J. Halperin, “Les transformations 
cconomiques du XIl* au XIIl* sieclcs,” Revue d'histoire economique, nos. 1 
and 2 (1950). More specific studies arc those of A. Fanfani, Le origini del 
spirito capitalistico in Italia (Milan, 1932), an excellent analysis of the eco- 
nomic theory of the dme, and his “La preparation intellectualle et professionelle 
a I’activite economique cn Italic du XIV* au XVI* sikle,” Moyen age, nos. 
3-4 (1951); R. Haynes, Zur Entstehung des Kapitalismus in Venedig (Stutt- 
gart, 1905) ; R. Lopez, “Aux origines du capitalisme genois,” Annales d’histoire 
economique et sociale (Sept., 1937); and A. Zycha, “Ueber die Anfange der 
kapitalistischen Standebildung in Deutschland,” Vierteljahrschrift fur Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgescliichte, Vol. XXXI, nos, 2 and 3 (1938). More purely 
financial is R. Ehrenburg, Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance 
(New York, 1928), an abridged translation oi his Das ZeitaJter der Fugger: 
Geldfqjpital und Creditverkchr im 16. Jahrhundert (Jena, 1896). 

There is so much that is personal in the activides of the merchants and 
bankers of the period diat it has led to a new type of biography, based on 
ledgers, contracts, accounts and business letters, rather than private corre- 
spondence, diplomatic documents or contemporary chronicles. A few such 
business biographies are the following; E. Carus-Wilson, Medieval Merchant 
Venturers (London, 1954); Y. Renouard, Les hommes d’affaires italiens du 
moyen age (Paris, 1949); O. Meltzing, Das Banlffiaus der Medici und seine 
Vorldufer (Jena, 1906); A. Sapori, La crisi della compagnie mercantili dei 
Bardi e dei Peruzzi (Florence, 1926), and his Le marchand italien au moyen 
age (Paris, 1952) with extensive bibliography; A. Beardwood, Alien Merchants 
in England, 1350-1377, their Legal and Economic Position (Cambridge, 
1931); F. Lane, Andrea Barbarigo: Merchant of Venice, 1418-1499 (Baltimore, 
1944); G. Luzzatto, “Les noblesses: les activites cconomiques du patriciat 
veneden, X*-XIV“ siecles,” Annales d’histoire economique et sociale (Nov., 
1937); I. Origo, A Merchant of Prato, Francesco di Marco Datino, 1335-1410 
(New York, 1957); J. Lestoequoy, Les dynasties bourgeoises d’ Arras du XV 
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au XV‘ Steele (Arras, 1945), H Btmiatl, Tie PasUms and their England. 
2nd cd (Cambridge, 1931), S Thrupp, The Merchant Class oj Medtesd 
London, IdOIhlSOO (Chicago, 1948), M. Mollat, cd, Les affaires de laeqties 
Coetsr, journal da proeureur Dauuet, proces verbaux de siquHre et dasadtea- 
atm, 2 vols (Pans, 1952), and J Slncdcr, jacob E upper the Rich, Merchant 
and Banker of Augsburg (New York, 1931) 

In spite of the fact that banking was quite embryonic during this penod, u 
has received a good deal of attention, as shown m the following works A. 
Stockden, Medieval Money and Banking, Journal of Economic History 
(May, 1945), M. W Hall, Early Banking m Genoa, Economic History 
Reoietu, vol VI (1935) , A Usher, The Early History of Deposit Banking in 
Mediterranean Europe, vol I (Cambndge, USA, 1943) , and R- de Roover, 
Money, Banking and Credit in Medievd Bruges (Cambridge, U.S A, 1948) 
The literature os the forms and value of money is traditionally unsatis* 
factory, with the saence of numisnuucs better represented than the study 
of value, either absolutely or m prices of the time A handbook for the 
former is A Engel and R Serrurc, Tratsi de numumatique de moyen ige, 
3 vols (Pans, 1891-1905) , and a bncf treatment may be had m K. Lange, 
Munz^unde des Mittelalters (Lapzi^ 1942), which goes into some of the 
technicalities of the mmting process In the held of values, some aid may be 
had from E. Dotw, Tanffa di monete medtovalt e modeme italiane secondo 
lordine sequito dal Corpus N«»M»wor«m ItaJtcorum,* vols. IV (Rome, 
1913-15), and m the treatments of E Hamilton, Money, Prices and IVages 
in Valenaa, Aragon and Navarre, 1351-1500 (Cambndge, USA, 1935), 
Perroy, “Wages and Labour m France m the Later Middle Ages, ' Economic 
Review (Dec, 1955), J Salcmarsh, Plague and Economic Decline m 
England in the Later Middle Ages, Cambndge Historical Journal, vol VII 
(1941), J Schreiner, Prices and Wages in England m the Later Middle 
Ages, Scandinavian Economic History Review, vol H, no 2 (1954) Of 
more general nature arc the works of M Bloch, Eiquiste tPune hufoire 
monitaire de VEurope (Pans, 1954), and C Cipolla, Money, Paces and 
Civilization in the Mediterranean World, 5th to 17th Centuries (Pnneeton, 
1956) 
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